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The total population of Spaaisli America, iticludiug the West Imliea 
and Brazil, ia nearly equal to that of the tJnited States, beiQg over 
60,000,000, of whom uot less than 5 per cent, are European subjects, 
and not more than 3,000 natives of the Uuited States. There are about 
500,000 savage Indians, confined to the interior of the continent of 
South America, and a few small tribes in Central America, numbering 
not more than 5,000 all told. Thus nearly every iubahitant of the 
two continents of Central and South America and the Antilles ia a 
contributor, directly or indirectly, to the exports of the country in wtiich 
, he lives, and to a degree a consumer of imported merehandise. 

PEODUOTS OP L4.TIK AMBBICA, 

The exports are raw materials, the natural or cultivated products of 
the several countries; and the imports are mannfaetured articles from 
Europe and the United States, the results of mechanical industry. 
Wherever there are manufactories, as in Mexico, Guatemala, Chili, and 
Brazil, the local demand is invariably in excess of the product, and the 
importing merchants are called upon t« supply the deficiency. But the 
mechanical industries are so meager, and their output so small, that 
they scarcely enter into trade calculatious, and add but an atom to the 
wealth and commerce of the countries. A few steamers would carry 
the entire annual product of the factories of the two coutlnents; and 
th6 increase is so small as to offer no competition to foreign producers. 

BBEAD3TUPFS AH EXCEPTION. 

An exception should be noted, however, in the item of breadstuffs. 
Ohili has already driven the flour of the United States off the west 
coast of South America, and now supplies Peru, Ecuador, aud Bolivia. 
The California millers are also beginning to ieel the competition of 
Chili at Panama and along the west coast of Central America, and 
unless cheaper freights are offered from San Francisco southward, we 
shall lose a large and lucrative market. 



The Argentine Republic was an importer of breadstnfta a few years ■] 
since, but the agrictiUural developmeut of the pampas is so rapid and 
exteuHive that the present product not only supplies the loml (leumnd 
but furnishes an annual snrplns, valued at $14,000,000, for export. 
The same is true of Uruguay, which has also become an exporter of J 
wheat and flour within the last two or three years, and hiia an enor- ] 
tttone productive capacity now being rapidly developed by Italia: 
migrants. The time is not far distant when these three countries will I 
deprive the United States of the greater portion of its flour market in I 
the West Indies and South America, and will enter into active com- 1 
petition with us in Europe. 

THE DEESSED-MEAT TBADB. 

The same countries, Argentina, Uruguay, and Chili, are also large 
producers of sbeep and cattle, and while Chili will supply the west 
coast with beef and mutton, the Argentine Republic and Uraguay will 
eventually have a serions effect npon our European trade, being able J 
( ' eir peculiar advantages to underbid the beef producers of the I 
United States anywhere iu the world. Already refrigerator 8hi]>8 are i 
sailing nearly every day from the River Plate loaded with dressed beef 
and mutton for England and Germany, and pacliing-houses are being 
erected on an extensive scale under an $8,000,000 subsidy from tLie Ar- 
gentine Government. The jerked beef supply of Brazil and the West J 
Indies has long been fnrnrshed by Argentina and Uruguay, and the e: 
poi+ations to Europe already amount to millions of dollars annually, 

POEK AND DAIET PRODUCTS. 

In port products and dairy products the South American couutries I 
will never be able to compete with us, owing to climatic reasons, and I 
will continne to be large and increasing consumers. With these t 
ceptiona, and some articles of luxury, they will eventually have a suffi- 
cient local supply of food products, and become active rivals for the I 
trade the United States now enjoys in Europe. The Biver Plate Val- 
ley is more to be feared than India, Russia, or Australia as a com- 1 
petitor in breadstuffs and provisions. 

NATUKAL TEANSPOETATION FACIHTIE8.- 

Its possibilities are nnmeasnred; its productive area is greater than 
that of the Mississippi Yalley, and its transportation facilities are so 
convenient and extensive that vessels for Europe can hterally enter tlie 
wheat-fields and the ranches. There is scarcely a spot in the River 
Plate country, comprising Argentina, Unignay, and Paragnay, more 
than 500 miles distant from a navigable river, and our advantages ia [ 
this respect would not be greater than theirs if ocean steamers could 
load at Pittsburgh, Kansas City, or St. Paul. 
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Tbe liio de la Plata, or the Bivei Pl»t«, as it is commonly known 
otters a more exteusive system of uuobBtructed aavigation than any 
river iu tbe world, and, with the excei)tioii of the Amazon, poura more 
water into tbe ocnan. It affords more miles of narigatiou tban all tbe 
rivers of Europe combined, and more than the Mississippi with its 
several tribatariea. The tide from the Atlantic reaches 260 miles up 
tbe stream, and ocean ships of 24 feet draught can find water enough 
tbe whole year at a distance of 1,000 miles from its mouth. Vessels of 
from 10 to 20 feet draught can go 2,700 miles into the interior of the 
continent, and a comparatively small amouut of money — a mere fraction 
of the sum that has been spent upon the Mississippi — will furnish a path 
for a 4,000 ton vessel from New York or Liverpool to the very heart of 
Brazil, by way of Buenos Ayres. 

The navigation of tbe Amazon is obstructed by natural obstacles, 
which it will be diflBcult to remove ; bat the Orinoco is open Lo large 
vessels, and the Bio Negro, in the southern part of Argentina, affords 
access to Patagonia, as tbe Magdaleua does to the interior of Colombia. 

ARTIFICIAL TBANSPOBTATION FACILIl'IES. 

The Argentine Eepubhc, Brazil, Chili, and Uruguay are supplement- 
iug their natural transportation facilities by extensive railway systems, 
and will soon in this respect be as well equipped for commerce as Kau- 
fias or Colorado ; and it is from them that we have cause to fear in find- 
iug a market tor our agricultural and pastoral products. They can place 
wheat ou board a Liverpool steamer at a lower price than we can place 
it upon a lake steamer at Buluth, and can stow away carcasses of 
dresised beef and mutton in refrigerator ships cheaper than our West- 
ern ranchmen can land their live stock at Chicago or Kansas City, fi^ot 
only are their transportation facilities cheaper and more convenient, 
but their cost of production is much less than ours, so that as rivals in 
the European food markets they will be formidable and dangerous. 

THE PKOPOSBD IHTEBCONTIMBNTAL BAILWAY. 

lu a very able and interesting dispateh to tbe Department of State, 
Mr. John E, Bauon, United States minister to Uruguay, than discusses 
the proposed intercontinental railway : 

ForLuoately the United States is uot confined to the ooean lu ordei- to recover this 
iuimeuse South Ameriuau outiiuierce, Au [QterDatioaal railway (.rould not oaly uoa- 
trol but mouopoUze it, aud iu sucli a way oa to deff all liituto oompHticion. 

la it feasible I Wlieu 1 begau to study tills quedliou three years ago, I was in 
clined to regard it ae somewhat vialonary. A ulose ecrutiuy, a more intimate ac- 
qnwntanoe with the people and thetopugniiiliy uf thv country, aoouBtaoI iutercourse 
Bud conversation with able aud diatiuKuisbbd geolugxsts and topogrHpbical engiiieera 
here, soma of whom have been over the ground more tbau ouce, nad, above all, the 
tact that withiu tbeae three years railroads have beeo aetually liuill and routes aur- 
veyod for at lea^t oue-thirdof the diatauce betweeu BaeuoK Ayres itud Bogota lead me 
ii> believe that tbe greal iuteruatluual highway (railroad) will be eom[ileted miiuh 



Booner tliau liaa bean anticipated. This, I think, oftn bo clearly demonstrated by a 
detailed deaoriptton of the diataoce and rontas between Buenos Ayrae and Bogota, o 
Cartagena, nr Panama, and oapecial]; of the railways already built and surveyed 
ainng the lino ; and it will, I have little donbt, astonish many to know, as above 
etat«d, that within only three years one-third of the whole line has been built, < 
under enrvey and ooastmctiOD ; in foot that there are two Itnesso built and nn<ler< 
strnction, and conceseioos granted for at least two more, and these railways, together 
with shorter ones olready in operation in Pern, Ecuador, and Bolivin, with v " " 
oonnections might be easily made, wonld make the distance between the two c 
Bnenos Ayret and Bogota, to be filled np only abont 3.000 miles. It !■ by no a 
BO gigantic an nndertakiDg as the great Paoi&o road, connecting the Atlantic and 
Pasific, over 3,000 miles, 1 aUade to this to show bow distance, time, obstaoles, 
visionary impediments, sneer, and ridicnla vanish before concentrated determination, 
energy, capital, and skill. 

TBK WORK ALREADY BEGUN. 

Ifow, why can not this proposed international railway, one-third, or at least o. 
fourth shorter than the FaoifiG, above allrided to, be built, and built at mnee (five 
six years) in the same way and by the aame means T The answer is apparent, and I 
}B evident from the very fact that, within the short apace of three years, oue-third f 
of it has already been built, or bnilt and being built, and that over the worst paxt, 
the " Gran Chaco," between the Argentine Republic and Bolivia. 

Eve>y xiosaible encouragement is and tvill be given for its constrnctiou by the ] 
States tbrongh which it is to pass, not only in the way of concessions for railivay J 
purposes, bnt by a guaranty of from 5 to 7 per cent, per annum Interest oi 
amounts invested in constrnotion, as also extensive tractaof landon both sides of the- ' 
road; and, as the line would rnn through what has been always regardod as the 
richest auriferons regions of the world, to say nothing of its other mineral and botani- 
cal wealth, auch tracts of land would, in all probability, prove invaluable. 

To assert tbe«e facts is a matter of great esse. Let us prove theoi, I have be- 
fore nie a railroad map of South Anierioa, prepared with great care and at uonaider- 
ablci expense, from which the roads already built, as ulso those in process of construe 
tion, etc., between Buenos Ayres and Bogota, can be distinctly traced, the distance 
ascertained, etc. 

[NOTK. — Mr. Bacon's doscriptron of the prupoaed lines will be found at the end of J 
this chapter, marked Appondis A.] 
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<1) Within the last three or four years about nne-third of the line has been bnilt; 
that is, railways with which the international road could connect. 

(2) Concessions are being annu:illy granted in the different republics through ] 
which it wonld pass for the construction of other railways that might form t 
necting linhs. 

(3] These concessions are generally of the most liberal nature, such as a guaranty I 
of 5, 6, and 7 percent, per annnm npon all sums invested in construe tion, and also liberal ^ 
grants of laud on both sides of the ronte, exemption from taxiatlon, ioiiioitation o ~ 
all needed railway supplies jree of duty, etc. For instance, the late concessioi 
granted by Pnragua; to General Osborn (ex-United States minister to the Argentin 
Eepnblic) for a railway from the i ight bank of the Paraguay Eiver across the Chaoo 
to the Bolivian frontier, ooncedea, among other things, along the whole length of tie 
line, 60 maters wide of lond shall be delivered for the line, and also full proprietary 1 
tights gratis of aliermate !ot« of land on each side of the line, each lot to he of 10 I 
kilometers fronting the line and 20 kilometers in depth, esomptiou fro'ji taxation 
forty years after the completion of the line, freedom of i«mpIoyfo from military a 



(4) The repnblica along the wliole Jm« am ttmiou* for the coDHlmction of tailn-ays, 
»nd are offering concMsioDS bo liberal that thf; must H.ttract oapital. 

(5) The liberality of these conoessious is apjiarent Crom the fact that they arp 
generally sold by the original concewaioiiairea at greatl j adTanc«l prices. As an ts- 
ample of Ihts, the papers state that Dr. Stewart has been offered for bis lat« conces- 
sion of a railway, from Poaadaa to Villa Eica, in ParagiiBj', JIO0,00O. 

CB) Enropean capital and immigration are steadily Howing to many of tUeup 
oonntriea, and will, in all probnbilily, continue Id dost. 

^^) Tfaenishtobnild the whole line is general, and the feasibility admit tiu]. llldMd. 
tJie probability of its constrnotion is occupying the pnblic mtiid more and mora every 

(8) The immense Ijacts of land granted to the eonoeaaioniiirM have made Isrgc 
fortnnes. 

(9) In some of theae ropnblics rival capituliata are striving for these oi 
Ukuy other reasons might be stated, if necessary, and time and space a, 

mand. Indeed, it is par excellence the age of railivays and railway in^ 
especially in Sonth America. While writing I see it stated in the Son tb American 
Jonrual of lust month that a, " Registration company " has been formed in London 
for the construction of n. line in Colonbia from Santa Marca to Banco, on the Mag- 
daleoa Biver, with a capital of £600,000; and also a line, in the same repalilic, from 
Bantanderto Bacnramango. 

There are over twenty railways in operation in the Argentine Repnblic, and uon- 
oessionft granted for several more. The construction cost of those now iu operation 
is estimutPiI at a little over (40,000 per mile. Taking thi^ as a fair average, and es- 
timating the international line from Bnenos Ayrea to Bogota to be 3,600 miles, and 
deducting the first-cloas railway already in operation between Buenos Ayres and Ju- 
jQj, !)93 miles, and wbicti is the most direct route to Bogota, tbere wonld be left to 
he built, witboat deducting for the other links above referrHd to in describing this 
roilte, 2,610 miles, at a coat of (40.000 per mile, or (104,400,000. 

John E. Bacon- 

MOSTEVIDEO, Jan'iary U, ItSSS. 

BBtTISH INVESTMENTS IN SODTH AMERICA. 

EnropeaQ capital has regarded the immense profits paid by oar cattle 
indastry with jealoQa eyes, and the amouDt invested in Texas, Colorado, 
and the Territories shows how desirous they are to share it; bnt the 
increasing price of land and cattle in this country has diverted their 
attention elsewhere, and they liave found in Argentina and Uruguay 
a place where the same area of pasturage and. au equal number of 
cattle can be purchased for about one-half the money. Millions of 
dollars are being invested by foreigners iu this industry, the English- 
men generally taking cattle ranches and the Irishmeu and Scotchmen 
sheep. There are now one hnndred million sheep in the Argentine 
Republic and eleven million in tfrugnay, while there are thirty miilion 
cattle in Argentina, seven million in Uruguay, and three million in 
Paraguay. The signilicance of these figures can be better realized by 
comparison. There are ninety-six sheep, eighteen cattle, and fonr 
horses for each inhabitant of the River riate country, and only eighty 
sheep, seventy cattle, and twenty horses for every one hundred inhabit- 
ants of the United States ; and their stock interests are growing faster 
than our8. 



MAamiUDE OF SPANian-AMEEIGAN COMMEECE. 

People who Lave not studied tbe subject have very little oonceptioii 
of the magnitudo aud vitlue of tbo foreign commerce of Central nod 
Soiitli America. The fifty millions of people soath of the Rio Grande 
and the Gulf of Mexico are engaged in a trade wbfcb amounts to 
81,000,000,000 annaally, nearly evenly divided between exports and im- 
ports i and in the countries south of the Tropic of Capricorn, those of 
the temperate zone of South America, tbe foreign commerce is increas- 
ing with amazing rapidity. 

The total value of the foreign commerce of those countries increased 
from $709,000,000 in 1870 to $1,014,000,000 in 1884, a gain of 1304,733,000, 
or 43 per cent. This increase of commerce during the period iodicaled 
compares favorably with the increase of the trade in merchandise of the 
priucipal commercial nations of the globe, being greater than that of 
Great Britain, which increased 27.2 per cent., and little less than that 
of France, which increased 45.6 per cent. The trade in merchandise of 
the United States increased from 1828,730,000 in 1870 to *],547,030,000 
in 1884, showing an increase of 86.7 per cent. 

Tbe imports of Latin America during the same period increased from 
*337,353,000 to $460,662,000, a gain of $123,309,000, or 36.6 per cent., and 
tbe esjiorts from $371,907,000 to $550,325,000, a gain of $178,418,000, 
OP 48 per cent. 

Tbo comparative magnitude of the foreign commerce in 1884 of tbe 
countries was as follows : 
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OOMMEHCE IN 18S6. 

In 1 886, the latest year for wbicli the comi}let« statistics are available* 
tbe foreign commerce of Latin America reached a total of $973,180,453, 
of which $473,695,941 were imports, and $499,484,511 were exports. 

Of this trade Brazil ha^l the greater share, her imports amountiug to 
$]07,a^,819, her exports $105,449,044, and her total foreign commerce 
|314,i;84,203. 

The Argentine Kepublic stood second in importance, with $97,058,000 
. imports and $69,834,000 exports, making a total of $167,492,000. 

The island of Cuba came third with a total commerce of $125,211,369, 
I divided into imports $58,432,165, and exports $66,779,204. 



CMIi is the next on the list witli «10.090,<i00 iuiporta, $51,259,000 ex- 
lorta, a total of $91,355,000. 

THE GAIN IN SIXTEEN YEAES. 

DiiriDg the period lietweeii 4870 and 1886 the total gain was 
|j!63,921,09S. The greatest increase was seen in the Argentine Bepab- 
ie ($99,375,599), the iiost in Cuba ($35,078,227), the next iu CbUi 
$24,099,970), and the next in Brazil ($20,707,000). The increase in TJru- 
inay was $15,88i,000, in Venezuela $14,677,000, and io Oolonibia 
110,311,000, while all the other nations shared in lesser proportions. 

If a oomparisoQ could be made with the year 1888 a still greater in- 
grease woald be shown, for there is no doubt that daring the last year 
the commerce of Latin America surpassed even that of the year 1881 
kiid exceeded a tJiousand millions. The increase in Uhili and the 
Argentine Kepnblic alone would carry the total above that sum, while 
^\ the other nations either held their own or showed progress. 

MATEHIAI- DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

In this vast expansion of the commerce of the countries nearest us 
Knd those which are our natural trade allies, the United States has had 
but a trifling share. Our own growth has been phenomf nal. The de- 
velopment of our material resources aud our increase in wealth has 
Bfitouished the world. 

Our population has leaped from 38,900,000 in 1870 to 65,000,000 
(estimated), in 18S9. 

The value of our manufactures, which in 1870 was four billions of 
dollars, has increased to eight billions, and our natural wealth, which 
in 1870 was thirty billions of dollars, is now estimated at fifty -six bil- 
lions. 

The following table from the American Economist shows some other 
interesting comparisons; 
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AN AMAZING CONTRAST. 

Ba( during all these prosperous years, amid all this prodigous devel-J 
opnient, our export trade to Latin America almost stood still, aud that)] 
market was left to the European traders. There was a heavy gaiu iu 
our imports of raw iuat«rial from tftose countries, however. In 1868 
they were but $8;),409,000, in 1888 they had reached $181,058,000, an 
increase of ninety-eight millions, while our export trade increased only l 
aixteeu millions. fl 

The following table shows the increase of our exports to all the world,! 
compared with the increase to Latia America from 1868 to 1888 : 
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It will be noticed that the greatest gain in onr SpanishAmericaa 
commerce was dnring the last two years. 

The difference between the growth in our export aud our import trada] 
with Spanish America is due to the fact that the transportation facili- 
ties during this period have been controlled by foreigners, chiefly Eng- 
lishmen, who 80 regulated the voyages of their ships that, while there 
were plenty of facilities for freight to reach the United States from all 
the countries south of us, there was no way for merchandise from the i 
United States to reach some of them unless a sailing vessel was char-| 
tered. J 

OUK SHARE OF THE LATIN-AMERIOAN TRADE. 

The share of the United States in the commerce of Latin America 
during the year 1888 was $244,219,000; of which our imjiorts were valued 
at $175,229,000. and our exports $68,990,000. In other words, we bought 
35 per cent, of what onr neighbors bad to sell, and sold them less than 
15 per e«nt. of what they purchased. 

This phenomenon is not new, aud it should not be suprising. It has 
been exhibited for more than a quarter of a century. Sinco the close of 
the war we have paid onr neighbors iu the settlement of these balanoea 
a sum greater than the principal of the public debt, and the total con- 
tinues to roll up at the rate of one hundred and ten millions a year. 
During the last twenty years the balance against us iu our trade with 
^atiu America has been nearly three thousand million dollars, whicli > 
we have paid in gold. 

We have expended the profits of our European and Asiatic trade in] 
purchase of raw mat«rial8 in Central and South America, while those ofl 
whom we have been buying spend the proceeds in England, FranoeT 
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and Gornianyfor maoaractnrecl articles, 70 per cent, of which thej- migbt 
purchase hereof better quality aud at similar prices. 

OHAHAOXEE OF THE TRADE. 
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followiag table shows the character and aiuoant of nieruhuudiae im- 
ported iul887: 
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The following table shows the character and amonat of merchandise 
exported from the United States to those countries duriug the same 
year, and in 1S80, by which the fliictiiatious ia trade may be compared: 
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THE THADE NOT APFEOTED BV OUE TABtPP. 

As will be noticed in the above table, our protective tariff system has 
no iuflaence whatever upon the trade, although the advocates of its 
reduction or abolishment, in iguorance of the facts, continue to assert 
and reiterate that the duties imjwsed upon imported goods prohibit uS 
from reachimg the Latin -American markets. The cost of labor and the 
wages pai4 to workingmeu, which are from 60 to 100 per cent, higher 
in the United States than in any other part of the world, naturally in- 
crease the cost of production in a similar ratio, but it is daily demon- 
Btrated, nevertheless, by the actual experience of merchants engaged 
in trade with every one of the countries on this hemisphere, that the 
maiiufactureiB of the United States can compete with those of Great 
Britain, France, and Germany in nearly every article we export, and 
the infringement of our patents and the forgery of our tra<i6-markB 
prove the superiority and popularity of American goods. Our mer- 
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chaDts can not ouly meet those of Europe oq equal terms, but Jmmeuse 
quaDtities of merchandise are annually Bent from the United Stateal 
toSonth America by way of Bremen, Hamburg, Antwerp, and Livei 
pool, and are gold at a profit after crossing the Atlantic twice. 

In a recent dispatch to hisGovernrngnt, Sir G«orge Ilueh Wyudham, 
British minister to Brazil, complain *of the preference shown by the 
people of that empire for American manufactiit'es, and says that ouL 
of two liuiidred and fifty two locomotives in use upon eighteen rail- 
roada of the Brazilian Empire, two hundred and thirteen were mauu-' 
factured in the United States and ouly tweuty-eight in Great Britain. 
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THE SBTHRAL ROUTB8 OF THE PJ1OP06BD INTEBCONTtKHNTAL HAILWAT, 
[From the RBponnf John E. Baoun, U. S. MinielMM Urnguaj.) 
I wi]l describe in detail chreo linee uour projected, aud in great part cooetructed, 
between Buenos Af res and the fiolivlaa froutier, a, distance of about 1,10(1 milua, be- 
lug one-third of the whole line between that oity and Bogota, Firat, the ruilwaf 
Itoiu Bueiios Ajres to Bosario, 1^ lulleH ; Boearlo to Cordelia, !M6 miles ; Cordoba 1 
Tncuman, 341 miles; Tucuman to Jujuy, S2D miles; total, 993 miles. The above 
now built and in operation. Then front Ji^uy, almost on the Boliyian frontier, to La 
Paz, the oapitol of Bolivia, 500 miles j from La Paz to Santa Itnsa, Bolivia, built, 3S0 
miles ; Santa Rosa to Cuzoo, not bnilt, 190 miles; Cuzco to Santa Bosa, Eooadur, not 
bnilC, 8S0 miles; Santa Bosa to iliradot, Colombia, not bnilt, 450 milea; Hiradot to 
Bogota, built, 140 mites; total, 2,430 miles. Tliis line, it wUlbeseen, gives 993 miles 
in operation from Buenos Ayres to Jojuy, and 3,430 miles from Jnjuy to Bogota, of 
which 3&) miles are already constracted, leaving to be bnilt 2,070 miles. The ronta 
heads alt the rivers, principally tributaries to tlae Amazon. 

A. SBCOHU UOUTE. 

Second. Buenos Ayres to Santa Bosa, Argentine HepubUc, built, 450 mites; Santa 
Bosa to Posadas, surveyed and projected, not bnilt, 3siO miles; Posadas to Villa Bioa, 
Paraguay, surveyed and projected, uot built, 175 mites; Villa Rica to Asnacion, 
Paraguay, partly built aud to bo finished, by next spring, 175 miles ; Asuncion to 
Sucre, Bolivia, projected and concession Krant«il, TOO miles ; Sucre to La Paz, Bolivia, 
220 miles ; total, 1,940 miles. From La Puz to Bogota, as indicated in the first route, 
1,830 miles, of which there are in operation about 910 miles ; to this may be added 
395 miles between Santa Rosa and Posadas, and Posadas and Villa Bica, Paraguay, so 
aarvejedand projected as to bosuretobo built within two years an't may be assumed 
to be bnilt ; making a total of 2,515 miles. 
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Third. A. ronte &am, at, or near Asnaciou, Paragnay, as follows: Along the Pel- { 
oomayo Biver, across the GruuChaco, from ntarAsaocion to Salinas, near the Bolivian I 
frontii-r, 620 miles; Salinas to Potosi, Bolivia, 540 miles ; Potoal to La Paz, 3S5 miles, I 
not built; La Paz to Arequipa, Peru, built, 380 miles; Arequipa to Bogota, about | 
the same diatanoe as &om La Paz to Bolivia, 1,880 miles ; Asuncion to Buenos Ayrea 
BO surveyed and projected as to be presumed to be built ; in fact, the greater part 1 
built, 1,020 miles; from which may bo reasonably deduotod the diatanoe ^om Buc 
Ayrea to AsuucioD, 1,0^0 miles, and from La Paz to Areqnipa, built, 480 miles, leaving ^ 
a total of 3,252 miles. 
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This latter loate baa been projected bj' tbe great BneDOB Ayreg railroad kings, tile 
L Messrs. Clark, tboagb onlj to Aiirquipit, and ta called " The Sooth Amerioau rtail- 

I -way." 

THK LltfB FROM BUKNOS ATBBS TO VALPARAISO. 

Tbe whole line from flaenoa Ayrea ft VuIparaiBO will shortly be thrown open lo 
I trade. Tbii line, when finiabed, will reToIiiiioniso trado, and divert most of that of 
[ the Pncifio Goa.<-t of Chili and Bolivia to BiienoH Ayrns, iiiatend of iiroaad the cape, the 
I diatanee being much leaa and tbe freights much cheaper. It nill also greatly facili- 
' tato traTcl, the mail, specie, and valuable packages of merchandise to and from Aus- 
tralia, putting Mel hour oe and London witbLu a voyage of thirty-seven hours; in faot, 
connecting the Pacific and Atlantic between Valparaiso and Buenoa Ayrea, the time 
required being ooly forty boore. 
This connection and commnuication has given rise to a fonrlh international pro- 
I Jected route, aa followa : Buenoa Ayres to San Felipe, in the Argentine Republic, 
I bnUt, 660 miles ; San Felipe to Coqnimbo, partly built, 350 miles ; and from Coqnimbo 
to Lima, r,3ao miles; Lima to Bogota, 1,100 niilea; total, 3,330 miles. Of this route— 
Coqoioibo to Bogota— parts have been built, notably the lino from Tea to Cbauoay, 
passing Lima, abont 300 miles ; other short connections, approximating 250 miles — a 
total of 550 miles; dednctingSCO miles already bniit, there is still to bo constructed 
a,iao milea. 
This route, tbrougbout its entire length, runs along tbe Andes, until it reaches 
I Qaito, or Gnayaquil, io Ecuador, whence it tarns northeast towards BogoLa. It is 
, said to be tbe richest mineral route of the world, incloding the regions of gold and 
silver originally discovered by tbe Spaniards. 



A iifth route has just been developed, aud a concession granted Ihorel'or, called the 
I International Argentine and Bolivian Railway, to run from Buenoii Ayrea to some 
r point nearCorrieniea. thenoe to Oran, near tbe Bolivian frontier. This route pre- 
¥ nnines that tbe railway ucmuections between Buenos Ayres and Corrientes will soon 
' be completed, a distAnce of about TOO milea ; Corrientes to Oran, 465 miles ; Orao to 
BoliTian frontier, 96 miles; Bolivian frontier to La Paa, 550 miles; La Pbe to Bogota, 
1,660 milee; total, 3,691 miles; deducting TOO miles presumed to be built from Buenos 
Ayres to Corrientes, and abont 365 miles of connections lietween La Paz and Bo- 
gota already built, leaves still to be constructed 3,630 miles. 

It will bu observed that these five routes have been treated as international routes 
between Buenos Ayres and Bogota. By this we do not mean to aay that they are 
Intended by the projectors as such, but are described becanse tbey all tend in that 
direction, and, as far as tbey go, will, or might be, a part of that great international 
highway, thne leaving so much tbe Icsa to be constructed, 

It will also be seen that of tbe five proposed routes between the two cities there 
remains to be bnilt as follows : Route from BuenoS Ayres via Jnjuy nod La Paz, 
S,0TO miles; Buenos Ayres via Asuncion (Paraguay), La Paz, Sucre, etc., 3,515 miles ; 
Buenos Ayres, connecting with the Clark South American Railway near Asuncion, 
across the Gran Cbaco, to Salinas, Sucre, La Pnz, etc., 3,225 miles; Buenos Ayrea to 
8an Felipe, thence along the Andes to Coqnimbo, Lima, etc., 2,120 miles ; Buenos 
Ayrea via Corrientes, Oran, La Paz, etc., 2,636 miles. There are other routes pro- 
jected, for which oonoessions have been granted, all tending toward Bogota ; but the 
' five already described are the principal. 

AID PKOK SOtJTH AMKIUCAN QOVBRNM15NTS, 

As above stated, every encouragement, both material sod moral, will be given to 
the construction of this international road by the different republics through which 
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it will paaa. The material aid, which i» tbe moat importuut, maj i>e appioitmated 
by the getieral rale in this regard adopted by the Arguutioa Republic and other South 
Ameiicaa states — that is, a guaranty of from 5 to 7 per cent, pur oiiniim<: 
iureeted in oonatmotian, and a most liberal grant of lands along the road. 

The line thn>D([hoiit its entire length would pass through countries teeming with 
the moBt valaable articles of commerce, suq^ as coffee, cacao, quiniup, angar, man- 
dioca, vanilla, tobacco, botanical, medical, and dye-atufTa, and timber and wood of 
the most valaable sorts. 

From time immemorial these coantriea have been regarded as the land of gold, 
silver, and other precions metals, and also copper, lead, bismoth, salt, nitrate of soda, 
magnesia, etc. 

The hitherto unexplored regions of Boliviii were supposed to be eapeoially rioh in 
depoaitfl of gold and Bilrer, and recent discoveries show that the fableil laud of the 
foUowers of Cabot, supposed to be somewhere in Bolivia, where " siighty griffins" 
watnhed like " inoamate death " over " oaves of gold aud diamonds," has not been so 
grossly exaggerated, but that, strippeil of all poetry, itumeuee mines aud deposits of 
the preoioua metals do exist in that country, though too remote from highway and 
habitation to be explored or worked. 

THE EL DORADO OF THE ANCIENTS. 

In the report of the Director of the Mint for 1884 it is stated, upon information 
from the United States minister to Boliviii, that Chili, Bolivia, and Porn, under ad- 
vantageous circumatanceH, would " addSO,000,000 ounces of silver to the world's use 
annually." " The basin of the Cerro Pasco, in Pern, of 2 miles in length by 1 in width, 
is so prolific of silver that, without going deeper than ilSO feet, over S200,000,UDO 
have have been extracted." " Every spade that titms the clod reveals the silver." 
Indeed, the South American Journal and kindred papers are filled with accounts 
of the mines and deposits of the precious metals from the Argentine Republic to Colom- 
bia; and when it is remembered that few, if any, of these repnhiios have m 
export thoir gold to be coined, it cau be easily imagined what this would a 
in the way of freight. 

The great diamond fields of the world are also along tliese raises or in proximity I 
thereto. 

Even Colombia, not heretofore regarded as so abundant in these metals as Pecn, 
Bolivia, etc., seems, from recent accounts, to be rich in mines and deposits, 
Charles Dunlop, writing in thisregardin Angustlast, says, among olher things, that 
" the immense value and extent of the mineral resources of Colombia are not a mei 
matter af conjecture ; their reality has long since been established on the basis of ei 
perience. ' ' * Of ail fields for mining enlerpriae there are few equal to this J 
hitherto little known region." 

Independent of gold and silver, diamond and emerald, however, the legitimate ii 
ternal commerce of the states through which this international road would directly 
pass, and the adjacent country drained thereby, amounts, under the unfav«rablec< 
ditions now attached to it, to over $(iOO,000,000 per annum. What w 
amount to when stimulated and developed by this proposed iuteruational line i 
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^^^! 


"is SENT TO LATIN AMERICA. ^^^^^H 


Very few people have any idea of the influite variety of the raanufaut- ^H 




^^ fests have been furnished me by the maoagers of st-veral of the steam ship ^| 


^Boompanies, which show each article iociuded 


. iu the cargoes of their ^M 


^Hfihipa, and from them the folluwiug list has been made up : ^H 


^^ Agritultarol implemeatB. 


Bittere. 


Cards, ^H 






Cuapadores. ^M 


ABise seed. 


Barrows. 


CaaarT seed. ^^^| 


AdTertising to alter. 


Bella. 


Caiboos. ^H 




Beef. 


Coloring. ^^M 


Apples. 


Bran. 


^H 


, Arrgiina. 


BillLird cloth. 


Cyclostyles. ^H 


» Aslipbalt. 


BungB. 


Cigac-uiuker's boards, ^^H 


Ak-obol. 


BUliard tables. 


Cod BO 11 ode. ^^M 


Acetate of lime. 


Boilers. 


CanAy. ^H 


Acid. 


Bark. 


Causilcpotash. ^H 


Arms. 


Billiard strips. 


Caustic soda. ^1 




Boras. 


Corsets, ^1 


Asb. 


Billiurd goods, 


Carriage material. ^M 


Art leather. 


Bat b- bricks. 


^^^^^H 


Almotida. 


Bat b- tubs. 


^^^^^M 


Aniline djes. 


Cartridges. 


^^^H 


Butter. 


Cotton goods. 


.^^^^H 


Blackiug. 


CheoBB. 


Com ^^^^^H 


Bread. * 


Crocibles. 


^^^^H 


B«llowa. 


Cnioiu sued. 


^^^^^H 


Boobs. 


Canoed goods. 


Cordage. ^^^^^H 


Baoon. 


Cattle. 


Clay. ^^^^H 


Beuis. 


Coffee. 


Clothing. ^^^^H 


Belting. 


Clocks. 


Collars. ^M 


Beer. 


Cocoa. 


Com dour. ^^1 


BioTolee. 


Candles. 


Cotton-seed hnlls. ^H 


Batteries. 


Cutlery. 


Cigarettes. ^1 


Baby cabs. 


Corks. 


Corn starch. ^^M 


Braas. 


Copper goods. 


Castors. ^^1 


lioltlea. 


Corn. 


Cellnloid goods. ^H 


Unrial caaes. 


Cor material 




Bustles. 


Cartridge shells. 


Dates. ^^H 


Broozea. 


Cement. 


Dental goods. ^^^^H 


Brans goods. 


Combs, 


Dried fish. ^^^^M 


Bae>,«lx. 


Car wheels. 


^^^^^H 


Britannia ware. 


Chalk. 


Dry ^^^^H 


Belt laces. 


Card ages. 
CodfisK. 


Domestics. ^^^^H 


Battona. 


Druggists' wore. ^^M 


Bags. 


Caviare, 


Dried fruit. ^^H 


Branhes. 


Cane chairs. 


Dyes. ^^H 


_ BtiuistoDe. 


Cane. 


Dental engine, -^^1 


n,^ 


Cotton. 


Dye-staffs. ^^H 



Emer; clotli. 


I(Cniting-Upet 


Plaater. 


Bxtnuit I'-Kwood. 


h.d»>-rabUr. 


Primed abella. 


E.i«n>el«1 rlolh. 


J^«elry. 


PistM) warn. 


Kiwiuilml dnck. 


J..W. 


PanipB. 


KnitlnM. 


Jai>annc'l ware. 


Poiwlaiu lH>wl». 


KlactrlnliichtiiiaUirlal. 


K:.l«omrL,.. 


Pa mice stuue. 


ICwcnMnl oila. 


Lamp gftods. 


PackiDg. 


ey»KlMU>. 


Lamp-ware. 


Pork. 


Riiiptjr ilietU. 


Lani. 


Peaa. 


Fiiruitum 


Lant-oll. 


Pimento. 


H')i.r. 


LiiniiiT. 


Pictures. 


FMtber iliMters, 


^ntlior. 


Pickl«d dab. 


FItiit. 




pprriimery. 


Vtoil 


!!X«d-oiI. 


PItcb. 


r«thoiii. 


rtwuiuotive NpriiiM. 


Pepper. 


KIro-Hrmfc 


-.■«! bPr belting. 


PolatoeB. 


f«n». 


.illbtniiiK-rod*, 


Pencils. 


FlAi-pUtns, 


Luatl-pencih. 


Patent leather. 




Post office look-boxea. 


FtHh. 


I^tbe. 


Paper Kaps. 


Fnncy goodN. 


I^oomotiTM. 


Paper boards. 


Flro-oruakera. 


Lnbi-ls. 




Fniw. 


Lcntber bugi. 


Pop com. 


Frnniun. 


MDcliiuery. 


Porcelain ware. 


KiHllil)){->i[><»- 


MalB. 


Percuaaion caps. 


Frnii-|>r>)HiH]a. 


MuiMeiia. 


Piiia. 


F,ll. 


Uan II flu tared wood. 


Printing raatorial. 


FAUoy OATds. 


MstlregaeB. 


Pianos. 


Fn«; 


Mamiluftured tobacco. 


Pickli^B. 


Flle». 


M«[cl.«». 


PHraffloeoil. 


Flih-oll. 


Mnrbl«.<fiist. 


Para (fine wax. 




Music. 


Printing tjpes. 


Qoliirino. 


M nil u fact uTMl hair. 


Oinc. 


ManiirnctiiTcdKino. 


Rosin. 


Orin-orloB. 


Miiat-bonps. 


Railroad material. 


Qiirlia. 


Ujtiuil'uclnceil copper. 


Ro9ii> oil. 


Grupuii. 


ssa. 


Key ol vers. 


OroiiKo, 


Rnbbar bolta. 






Railroad oars. 


Qiw>HxliirM. 


Mntch-BnlintB. 


RaiHinH. 


QltlHX Cilbufl, 


Molds. ' 


Rivets. 


OukaiilxedKuixla. 


Minernl water. 


Railroad apikea. 


Mufilliu 8l>«IlB, 


Refrigerators. 


Oums. 


Maobhio-oil, 


Rke. 


GrhiiJitnno-llxtnrog. 


Mosioan silver. 


Siiikes. 


HftlubMM. 


MiDoo-iiieat. 


SausageB, 


Hunlwiire. 


MillBtOUBB. 


Syringes. 


Hi.m». 


Malt. 


S board. 


Hops. 




S. M.oil. 


IlftU. 


Nutloni. 






Nails. 


Shoes. 


Hoio. 


Nutij. 


Bbouks and heads. 


lluiipii. 


Ni-wBimpers. 


Scales. 


H-iyf 


Heetllus. 


Sugar. 


Iuu»1ioia Kuuds. 


Oars. 


Sandpaper. 


InndleH. 


Ouiuos. 


Sewing inacliinOH, 


IlilrK. 


OakoLii. 


Soup paste. 


HoMlIng, 


Orgiiiiieltes. 


S. cune spreaders. 


KnriiKM. 


Btraw board. 


lorn lipH. 
log Mr. 


Oars. 


Surgical instrumentg. 


On-cRko. 


SllttftB. 


U-mp. 


OatmoBl. 


SlovB polish. 


lIi>ot«)[rnp)iit. 


Olivo-oil. 


Staples. 


Iron, iiittiiiiraotunHl. 


Oak. 


Saw teeth. 


Ink. 


Oruana. 

OIlvcb. 


Salad dn-asiog. 


Iroit t»n. 


Slates. 


Incutiaium. 


rnii.l. 


Sperm oil. 


Im cnMiii tr«eMre. 


riioloirrariber'a material. 


Silverware. 


Itnu anfM. 


I'apcr: 


Saddlery. 


ItiwtnbM. 




Specie. 
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Silez. 

Snaff. 

Scissors. 

Silicate of soda. 

Starch. 

S. lighters. 

Skins. 

Spirits of turpentine. 

Sewing-machine needles. 

Shoe laces. 

Saws. 

Steel rails. 

Sand. 

Shot. 

Soap-grease. 

Shade fixtures. 

S. nails. 

S. trucks. 

Sulphur. 

S. M. parts. 

Sponges. 

Straw goods. 

Scientific instruments. 

Sickles, 

Sabers. 

Salves. 

Shell-primers. 

Sarsaparilia. 

Shawl-straps. 

Stearic acid. 



Sheet-iren. 

Straw covers. 

Toys. 

Trunks. 

Tools. 

Telegraph material. 

Trucks. 

Tin. 

Tar. 

Tobacco. 

Toothpicks. 

Tacks. 

Tinware. 

Toiletware. 

Tea. 

Tinfoil. 

Tallow. 

Toil&t sets. 

Typewriters. 

Tongues. 

T. hoops. 

Tarpaulin. 

Tiles. 

Telephones. 

Thread. 

Tags. 

Tallow scraps. 

Twine. 

Tent material. 



Tin-plate. 

Varnish. 

Vegetables, 

Velocipedes. 

Valises. 

Wood ware. 

Wood, mauufactured. 

Wick. 

Windmills. 

Whalebone. 

Wax. 

Waste. 

Wads. 

Wood sticks. 

Wire. 

Whiting. 

Wheat. 

Window glass. 

Whips. 

Wheels. 

Wahmt. 

Wine. 

Wheelbarrows. 

Watches. 

Wail paper. 

White wood. 

Water-wheels. 

Yellow metal. 

Zinc. 



WHERE THE ARTICLES COME FROM. 

These articles are contributed by neariy every one of our States. 
Thus not only the merchants and manufacturers of the sea-board cities 
are interested in the extension of this commerce, but every producer in 
the Central and Western States as well. Not long ago the Brazilian 
Mail Steamship (J(»mpany traced to its source every article that com- 
posed the cargo carried by its steam-ships to Brazil, and the following 
statement shows the share of each State, in the freights on one £outh- 
ward voyage of the Finance : 



states. 


Per cent. 


States. 


Per cent. 


States. 


Per cent. 


1. California 


0.05 

3.00 

0.2* 

8.52 

5.31 

0.23 

0.28 

2.75 

0.27 


10. Maryland 


0.28 
10.07 
4.33 
2.21 
3.12 
0.41 
8.24 
28.56 
1.76 


19. Pennsylvania ... 

20. North Carolina.. 

21. South Carolina.. 

22. Rhode I-laud 

23. Vermont 

24. Virerinia 


11.35 


2. Cunnecticat 

8. Delaware 


11. Massachusetts 

12. Missonri 


0.45 
0.45 


4. 6eor£ria. ............ 


13. Michigan ......... 


0.70 


5. niinois............ .. 


14. Mionesota 

15. Mai'Hft „- » 


0.87 


6. Iowa................ 


6.05 


7. Indiana..... 


16. New Jersey 

17. New Xork 

18. Ohio 


25. Wisconsin 


0.47 


fl Iv ATlfUUI 




&. LiOniaiana ...... 


100.00 
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ANOTHES cAnao. 



The following statement shows the share of each State in another 
cargo that was carried to Brazil by the Finance : 



StaUMs. 


Per cent. 


States. 


Per cent. 


States. 


Per cent. 


1. California 


0.06 
7.00 
0.05 
11.40 
2.00 
0.40 
25 
0.25 
0.25 


10. Micbiean 


3.00 

14.00 

0.90 

1.85 

0.10 

0.60 

4.75 

25.75 

' 2.00 


19. Oregon 


0.05 


2. Conn^-cticut 

3. Di'laware 


U. Massachusetts — 

12. Minnesota 

13. Missoaii .......... 


20. Pennsylvania 

21. Rhode Iwland .. 
22 South Carolina .. 

23. Vermont 

24. Virginia 

25. Wisconsin 


20 25 
2.10 


4. Geoi'firia 


0.65 


5. Illinois 


14. Maine 


0.10 


6. Iowa ................ 


15. North Carolira 

16. New Jersey 

17. New York 

18. Ohio 


0.50 


7r XftMRa« .r. - , 


L75 


8, LiOniHianft 




9. Maryland 


100.00 









THE CARGO OF THE ALLIANCE. 



The following statement shows the proportion contributed by each 
State to the total value of the cargo of the steam-ship Alliance^ which 
sailed from New York for Brazil on April 2 last : 



states. 


Value. 


[ States. 

1 


Value. 


States. 


Value. 


New York 


$74, 546. 00 

90.00 

20, 908. 00 

19, 331. 47 

17,054.40 

43, 065 00 

11,874 00 

11.332.00 

9. 098. 00 

7, 190. 00 

6, 2.^0. 00 

6. 0.J5. 00 

6, 773. 00 


Georgia 


$5, 096. 00 
4, 020. 00 
3,732.00 
3, 704. 54 
2, 705. 00 
2, 668. 00 
2,647.00 
2, 359. 00 
2, 0.j6. 00 
2,111.00 
1 800.00 
1, 183. 00 
1, 150. 00 


Iowa 

South Carolina — 

Kentucky 

Wisconsin 

California 

Dakota 


$807.00 


Vermont 

Delaware ...... ...... 


Rhode Island 

Michigan ...,,. 


587.00 
781.00 


Illinois 


Virjrinia 

Tlf ainfl ,. 


576.00 


New Jersey ... 

Pennsylvania .... 


239.00 


Minnesota 


220.00 


Connecticnt 


North Carolina 

Marvland - t ...... . 


Texas 

Nebraska 


16i.00 


Kansas 


125.00 


Indiana 


Mississippi 

Louisiana 


Alabama 


56.00 


MaHsacbusetts 


Florida 


40.00 


Ohio 

New Hampshire 

M issonri , - r , 


Wvomin*' 


Total 




Oregon 


301,417.41 


Tennessee 











From the above statement it appears that thirty-six States and Ter- 
ritories participated in the shipment of goods to Brazil by a single 
steamer, and that cargo was a type of others that are sent regularly. 
These goods come from the South and Western Territories, from Texas 
and from Maine, from Delaware and Minnesota, from Dakota as well as 
Connecticut. 

THE ARTICLES CONTRIBUTED BY EACH STATE. 

I have before me the manifest of the cargo carried by the steamer 
Finance upon a recent voyage to Brazil, each article of which has been 
traced to its source. It is impossible within the limits of this paper to 
give a complete copy of the invoice, but the following sample shipments 
will show the character of the goods composing the cargo, and the States 
from which they come : 



■■ 



Slates 


AiUDlea. 


su«. 


Artloles. 


California 


aOMluOfwiUB. 
iCft'l^kt™"!!. 


Maine 


Sfssssssr* 




































































l.SOO packagea oMte pluo 

■llXDglw. 




l:.-<«>«iifprli>iarilb. 






































lOetMapLncliralis, 








ssasss.-'""" 
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IkeKaat-niral. 
















IS paokaiRN UinpB. 






































































































10 bturels Tje Uunc. 



Aud 80 ou, tiie goods being contributed by uearly every State. It is 

[ uotic«abl« iu this iuvoi«;e tbat most of the cottons come from Georgia, 

iDoat of tUo flour from MiuneRota, moat of the barbed wire from Iowa, 

nioHt of the agriciiltiinil implementB from IIUdois, and most of the sew- 

I JDg machines from New Joraey. 

CARGO OF STEAMER ALLIANOA. 

F'rom the invoice of the cargo of the steamer AHanca the following 
I notes are taken : 



Btatea. 


i,««. 


StaWs, 


Arliolea. 


AW^ . . 


ssEES'" 

!4aseaHe»inEinBchtD(« 

ncKHScloekii. 
Sbondl«p«mpnjilur«. 


G «1a 


1 m LI Ir 11 


CkUfimta 








ladJana 


41 t^^^lVL'*"'"'^' 




to canes vheei barrowa. 
50 CBHB agitonUural im p 1 « . 
njeoM. 

iHUBouCtadka. 


>l««u 
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Statoa. 



Iowa 

Kentucky 



Kansas .. 
Louisiana 
Maine ... 

Maryland 



TT 



Massachusetts 
Michigan , 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 






A:Btiele. 



1 case hardware. 

1 case blotting paper. 

3 cases bicycles. 

4 cases medicine. 

8 packages perfumery. 
80 coils wire. 
1 horse (Prince Wilkes). 
16 barrels wire tacks. 

1 package nencils. 
8 com shellers. 

30 cases plows. 
20 feed cutters 

15 bo V es Sapolio. 

5 cases colored cloth. 
10 boxes axes. 

53 cases shrimps. 

16 cases blue sheetings. 
1,957 pieces white i>ine. 
12 cases cod-liver oil. 
30 barrels lard. 

150 tiercesv lard. 

2 packages engraving paper. 
500 cases lard. 

2 cases shoes. 

20 packages biscuits. 
4 barrels beans. 

6 cases blue drillings. 

21 cases household goods. 
24 packages medicine. 

20 packages furniture. 
1 case builders' hardware. 
10 < ases sandpaper. 

3 cases crayons. 
700 barrels flour. 
1,344 bundles dtav3S. 
490 bundles hoops. 

10 bundles potato flour. 
1 box notions. 



T-T 



States. 



New Hampshire 



New Jersey . . 



New York 
Missouri . 

Ohio 



Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Rhode Island . . 

North Carolina 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

"Wisconsin 



Article. 



6 cases plnid drills. 

45 cases bleached sheetings. 

11 cases blue flanrels. 

10 cases preserved butter. 
230 cases medicines. 
2 paC'kages patent medicine. 
15 portable forges. 
10 packages fans. 
10 packages pencils. 
1 package locks. 
6 cases wood-working machin- 
ery. 
10 cases wooden ladders. 
36 sewing machines. 

12 cases com shellers. 
4 cases pumps. 

772 pieces wnite pine. 

15 packages horse-car trim- 

mmgs. 
68 cases edged tools. 
10 cases iudia-rubber goods. 

1 case silver-plated ware. 
361 barrels rosin. 

25 cases gray cotton. 
6 cases slippers. 

2 cases pictures. 

4 packages drusrgists' sundries. 

3 packages medicine. 

8 packages agricultural imple- 
ments. 
1 case photo-cotton. 
25 cases manufactured tobacco. 

1 hogshead leaf tobacco. 
30 barrels com flour. 

21 cases scales. 

370 bundles staves. 

12 cases carpenters' tools. 

2 cases builders' hardware. 



These cargoes were not selected, but were taken at random, and at' 
tempts were made, which were successful in nearly every case, to discover 
the origin of each article. The result which is given above shows very 
clearly that every one of the Western and Central States, as well as 
those of New York and New Eugland, have a local interest in the de- 
velopment of our trade with Brazil. The Southern States, particularly 
Georgia, which is just now commencing to develop some mechanical 
industries, have a great deal at stake in this movement to secure en- 
larged markets. The cotton goods produced at the mills of Georgia 
and the other States of the South are especially adapted to the trade 
of South America, and the slightest effort only is necessary to build it 
up to a profitable magnitude. 



in. 



HISTORY OF THE INIERNATIONAl CONGRESS. 



Tlicro hiiva been two atlempts to bold an International American 
ConRress. lu 1825, during the adiniuistratiou of John Qainny Adams, 
General Bolivar, who was then President of the Uuited States of Colom- 
bia, invited tbe several A men cau nations to join in a congress to be 
lield at Panama in June, 18li6. 

President Adams accepted the invitation, and nominated Bichard C. 
Anderson and Jobn Sargent as delegates on tlie part of the United 
States, and William B. Rochester as secretary Ui tbe mission. The 
message eoutaiuliig the nominations was referred to tbe Committee on 
Foreign Kehitions of the Senate, by whom a report was made on the 
16tb of June, 161il>, condemning the mission. and concluding with a res- 
olution declaring it. inexpedient for the United States to join the pro- 
posed congress. 

The report was rejected by the Senate, and on the 14th of March, 1826, 
the recommedatious of the President were aiiopted by a vote of 24 to 
19. On the 21st of April the IIouku of Bepreaenlatives, by a vote of 
133 to 01, i)nssed a bill making appropriations for the misiiioti. 

Orders were transmitted to Mr. Anderson, who was then minister to 
Colombia, to atloiid the congress, but on bis wny to Panama be died 
of a malignant fever. Uia colleague, Mr. Surgenl, found it impossible 
lo attend the congress, and thus tbe United States was not represented. 

Tbe congress was held, however, on June 22, 1826, and continued in 
eessioii nntil July, concluding a treaty of friendship wi.h all tbe Ameri- 
can powers who had been invited tojoin. 

The congress adjourned lomeetiu February, 1827, at Tacnbaya, a 
suburb of the city of Mexico. Mr. Poinsett, United States minister to 
Mexico, was appointed uommisaioncr to this congress in place of Mi'. 
Anderfton (deceased), and Mr. Sargent, his colleagne, went to Mesico, 
but Ibe congress did not assemble, owing to disturbing revolutions in 
nearly all the eonntries invited to join. 

In 1881,33 will be rtimomlicred, Mr Blaine sent invitations to the 
Spuniisb nations to meet the Uuited States in a stmilai' c<mgress, and 
'bey wrre generally accepted, but, subseipient to the retirement of Mr. 
Slaino Jiotn the Cabinet, tbe enterprise was abandoned to l>e renewed 



in office, through the South 
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THB SOUTH AHERlCAJf COMMISSION. 

The first serioas attention given by the Government of the United 
Stules to the condition of onr longitudinal trade was in 18S4, when the 
Oongress ])a£8ed an aot authorizing the President to appoint a com- 
miBmon " to asuertain and report upon the best niodeaof aeenring more 
intimate international and commercial relations between the TTuited 
States and the several countries of Central and South America." 

This commission, before leaviug the United States, held pnblic con- 
fereiieea with the meruhauts of Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
Torlc, New Orleans, and San Franeiaco, and then proceeded to visit the 
several capital cities and commercial centers of Central and Bonth 
America. It was iustrncteil by the Department of State to confer with 
theproperoflicialHof each of the governments to which it was accredited 
conceraiog the adviciability of ualling such an International American 
Congress as is to aMserable on the 2nd of October next, and, where" 
fount! a disposition to t'aror such n gtithering, to invite suggestions 
topics to be discnssed. 

At its ottlcial conferences with all of the governments visited, with a 
single exception, the commission was honored with the presence of th& 
chief executive and his entire cabinet. Thisexception oet:urred in Oostft' 
Bioa, and wnn due to the fact that the lute General Hernandez, thea 
President, was lying upon bis death bed. The Priniero Designado, or 
first vice president, however, appeared an hia representative, with full 
powers. 

AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS INDORSED. 

It should be said, also, that all of the Governments visited cordially 1 
indorsed the ))roposition for an international conference, with the ex-4 
ception of Ohili, where the I'resident announced thiit the subject would] 
be held under advisement. The act of Congress, approval May 24, J_ 
188S, under which a call was issued, includes a list of topics suggested j 
or assented to by all of the Governments except Oliili. The only topion 
which had the entire approval of that Government wag the sixth, whicll 
relates to the adoption of a common silver coin. Tliis proposition n 
the decided approbation of the President of Chili and hia entire cabinet, 
and there was a unanimous expression of opinion that sncli a coin 
would be of immense advantage to all silver-producing States and .. 
greatly facilitate commerce, which is embarrassed by tbc lack of a uni- i 
form standard of value. 



i 



RESULTS OF THB INTESTIGATION. 

The report of the Commission having been made to the Congress o(M 
lilt United States, bills were introduced in both Houses to carry ontT 
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ItB reeomtuendatinns, passing; the Seuata unanimously, ami tlic llouM 
with very little opposition. 

The Coiumission, :ilso, iu obt-dieDce to its iDStruclioiia " lo ;ij;»^er- 
taiu the best methods of promoting commercial reluliong bet^r(^i■rl the 
United States and the several coautries of Oenlral and South AmiiicM," 
invited coiifereiiceis with the importing merchants and other business 
men at all of the principal ports and commercial centers of the vonii- 
tries it visited, and from them gained mnch informutiou and miiny sng- 
gestioDS of great value to the merchants and roaimfactiin-rs ol* the 
United Suites. It is a matter of profound gratification that, with 1 lie 
reports of the Oommiaaion, public interest in the extension of our trade 
with Central and South Americii was revived and stimidiited, and 
greatly increased exportatious to those continents have been the re«nlt. 

The Commission iu its investigations, which were continued (or 
abntil fourteen months, ascertained and reiwrted to Congress thai the 
oltBtactes in the way of increased commercial relations between Ihe 
United States and the several countries of Ceutral and South America 
were: 

OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OP TBADE. 

(1) The failure of the manufacturers and merchants of this country 
to understand and comply with the peculiar requirements of the tnide, 
both in the production of merchandise auital)le to the markets and in 
the preparation and packing of such merchandise lor shipment. 

(2) The failure of the manufacturers and merchants of the Un'led 
States to estend to their customers in Central and South America the 
credits allowed them by European houses. 

{3) The hick of banking facililies which makes it nece.ssary to trans- 
act all commercial business tlirougli the banks of London, and Ihe ])ay' 
ment of exorbitant rales of interest and exchange. 

(4) The infringement of the patents aud the forgery of trade m;trk8 of 
tfae American manufacturers, and the manufacture in Europe of bogus 
and inferior imitations of American mercbandise for the purpose of de- 
ceiving the people. 

(5) The lack of a common system of weights and measures, and a uni- 
form standard of value. 

(6) The enormous, and in many cases almost prohibitory, duties 
charged upon imported merchandise by most of tlie countries of Cen- 
tral and South America, which, so fac as they relate to the peculiitr 
producta of tbe United States, might be removed or considerably re- 
duced by arranging for reciprocal eoncessioiis, and under instructions 
from the Department of State the Commission initiated the msgotiution 
of treaties to this ond with severnl of ihe Governments it visited. 

{7} The complex, and in many cases unreasonable, regulations of lUn 
onstoms service in many of the ports of Ceutral aud youth Annrica, 
tb* praetica of impoaiug exorbitant flaee and penalties for iinintou- 



tfonal violatious of snoh regnlations, and tht' lack ol' a uniform ant! JtBtt-* 
method of nppraising llie valne of gootls importeil at these ports. 



LACK OP TEANSPOBTATIOK THE FUNDAMENTAL OBSTACLE. 



There were several otiior minor obstacles discovered and reported 
npon, lint the chief aud fundamental reason for our laek of trade in the 
American hemisithere was round to be the absence of facilities for rapid 
aud reguUir commnnication and transportation, which in due to the 
failure of the Government of the United States to aftord the same en. 
couragemeut and assistance to American steam-ship liues that are en- 
joyed by their European rivals. 

It was the conclusion of the Commission, based upon the current tes- 
timony of several hundreds of merchants engaged in business upon the 
three continents, that it is impracticable to attempt to extend our trade 
in Central and South America as long as the transjiortation facilities 
are under tbecontrolofonr rivals, and the few steam-ship lines between 
New York and the Latin- American ports are compelled to compete with 
the heavily subsidized vessels of England, France, Germany, Italy, HoK 
land, and Spain. 

The difference in the cost of maintaining aud navigating steam-sliips 
under the flag of the United States is so great that our vessel owners 
are compelled to charge higher rates of trausportaiiou than competing 
foreign lines or abandon Ihe trade entirely. Every American steamship 
that visits a port in Central and South America is required to enter into 
direct competition with rivals that a.re not only able to maintain them- 
selves at from 30 to fiO per cent, less cost, but receive generoua subsidies 
from the treasuries of the nations whose flags they carry, to guaratiteo 
them against loss, and in many instances it is cheaper to ship merchan- 
dise from the ports of the United States via Burojw, npon European 
steamers, than to send them direct upon American steamers. Single 
competing foreign vessels in many cases receive for every voyage twioe 
and even four limes as much compensation for carrying the mails as the 
entire fleet of an American company is paid for the whole year. 

That the expansion of our trade under similar advantages to those | 
enjoyed by our European rivals was not only possible but natural was ' 
the irresistible conclusion of the Commissien, and it was based npon the I 
ananimous lestimony of every merchant with whom it conferred. That J 
we can sell at least as much as we buy in Latin America, if not a much i 
larger amount, was clearly demonstrated, and the desire of the people I 
of the countries visited for closer and enlarged commercial relations 
with the United States was manifested in an unmistakable manner. 

THE COMMERCE OP 1888. 

Theesports of the Latin Americannations, as has been stated, amount 
to about $500,1100,000 aunnally, and of them the United States in 1888 
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pnrohaserl $18 1,000,000; England, $01,OOU,UUO; France, $90,000,000; and 
Germany. *3n,00ll,000. Onr imports cousisted of coBf^, $52,000,000 ; 
sagar, $50,1)00,000; tobacco, $18,000,000 ; rubber, $12,000,000; hides, 
$11,000,000; flax, jute, and licmp, $5,000,000; drags, dyes, and cliemi- 
cats, $4,000,000 ; wool, $2,500,000, and frnita, $2,500,000. 

Dni-ing the same year England exported to Latia America nmuafaot 
nred inercLaudise to ibe ^-alne of $116,000,000; Prance, $75,000,000, 
and the Uiiitt-d States. $71,000,000. 

In Mexico* and Central America we sold goods to the valne of 
$14,300,000, and pnrcbiised poods to the valne of $25,100,000. In 
South America we solil $29,000,000 and bougbl *a5,000,0W}. la the 
West Indies we sold $27,000,000 and bought $71,000,000, 

Of our pnrchases in all Spanish America $97,853,000 were brought 
in foreign vessels, and $77,376,000 in American veaaels. Of our sales 
$28,000,000 (and this statement embraces only such merchandise as \» 
carried by sea) were sent in foreign vessels, and $40,000,000 in Ameri- 
can vessels. 

AHAXYSIS OF THE CABBYDSG TEADE. 

An analysis of the carrying trade between the Dnited States and 
Latin America is very interesting. With Mexico, the West Indies, 
Central America,yeuezuela, and Brazil we have direct steam-ship com- 
mnnicfttiou. 

Of our exports to Mexico $5,10t),000 were sent in American vessels, 
while only $1,849,000 were sent iu foreigu vessels. Of onr imports 
from Mexico $ti,fi67,000 were brought iu American and $4,832,000 in 
foreign vessels. 

Of our exports to Central America $3,027,000 were sent in American 
vessels, and $1,564,000 in foreign vessels. Of our imports from Central 
America $4,947,00u were brought in American and $3,859,000 in foreign 
vessels. 

Of our exports to the West Indies $15,049,000 were sent in American 
and $12,219,000 iu foreign vessels, and of onr imports from the West 
Indies $37,015,000 were brought in American and $34,-550,000 in foreign. 
But ten millions and a half of our imports from the British West Indies 
came in Eiiglifh, while only $2,082,000 came iu American vessels. 

Ofonriraport8fromBrazif$10,000,000eame in American and $43,000,. 
000 in foreign vessels. 

Of oar imports from Yeneznel.i $9,384,000 came in American -ntl only 
$667,000 iu foreign vessels, and of onr exports $2,(B5,000 were sent in 
American and only $102,000 iu foreign vessels. 

Of onr entire imports from South America $28, 745,000 came in Amer- 
ican and $55,010,000 in foreign vessels, and of onr shipments thither 
$16,432,000 were sent in American and $13,147,000 in foreign vessels. 



AN INCEEASE IN OUR TBADE. 

There has beeu some iucrease io our commerce witb Latiu America 
within the last tweaty years, uot withstanding the disadvantages und--r 
which our merchants have labored, even if it has not kept up with onr 
national development in other directions, as the following comparative 
table forl86S and 1888 will show : 
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GREAT BRITAJN, FRAKCK, AND THE UNITED STATES COMPABBD. ^| 


The followinff statement shows tbe character of tbe i>niip,ip!il artii-lHR H 


of mercLandise purchased by the people of Central and South America, ,■ 


and the aourcoa from which they come: H 
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Kon.— Tbe retnniB frum Grul ErJtitn uid Ftsnoe mre for the calundjir year of l8Be, ^oH trnm thi 


DnllBd Smtae for the flaoid year eodlng June 30, IBSSt. 




steel, 41,322,000; chemicala, dnigs, and dyes, $355,000; leather gooda, 


1484,000; silk goods. $274,000; weariug apparel, $373,000, and woolen' 


goods, $1,304,000. 


Spain exported breadstnfFs to the amount of $1,500.000 ; cotton inaim- 


fBCtmes, $2,161,000; fancy articles, $55,000 ; Itather goods, $2,923,000^ 


paper and stationery, $736,000; eoaps, $885,000, and wine, $8,264,000. 


THE OPINION OF AN EXPERT. 


Mr. William H. T. Hughes, of New York, who is one of the best in- 


formed as well as one of the most enterprising men engaged in the Span- 


ish-American trade, says : 




footareTH, &□<! cBpeoialir the latter, desire to enlarge the ootlet tor the products of 


thoir fRCtories \a tlie foreign markets ; that they have Ibut deairo beoaiiau they are 


nlnndy priidnoing !d excess of t.bo requirements of tbe home markets ; and, mure- 







mre ezauplions, uiir produoerB are eLlliur i^ariyiuK a lursar slook of lUoir goods tban 
JH Qi^odeil lo fnipplf tbe douiOHtiu aiiirkeM or I'nimiui; tUeir e^tablixlimentH ua short 
tiuiu in uMiT to avoid a ginti Again, do we Dot lieuT from all tbe great iDilDiiLriiil 
sra of llie country clear and lInmiBlakal>i<^ voii^es uxpregsive of tbe want of wider 
burketam order to enablo wi mauufa^tiirora to employ' to tbeir fuliest eil«Dt the 
preat producing forces at their command. Doea not tbJa sbow that tbey are not satis- 
fied f Undonbtedly. bocanse it doea not pa; tbem to ma on abort time. 

It may, however, ba urged tbat these are niece general HtatementB. So tbey are, 
Snd lofier tbem assncb. It ia not difficult tosopplj-eTideiice Jnaiipport oftheir cor- 
IwctneBH. Any one wiabing to ascertain the tratli the; oootain cud easily do ao by 
devoting a little time to examination of anndrypohli cations repreaontltiB each bratoh 
of trade. In a, abort article of this kind I can not enter into details. 

Now, taking for granted that we do want that foraigii trade, the next queation in 
order is, bow to get it. ^ a practical businees niau, and being nufamiliar with the 
Arte and delicate doctrinea of political economy, in attempting to answer the qnestion 
I had neoeaBarilj' to be guided by what my oliwrvatloiie and experience have tangbt 
Whether tbeae have enabled me to suggeat snch means as will preserve me from 
tbe danger of f mining against anags, of conrse I can not say. I hope, however, that 
tbere will be ample time for conoHel and advice when tbe snag doea appear, and 
] for compromiiic among the comtuaadere of otir fleet, aocb aa may enable as 
■afely to uavigato and avoid the peril ofshipwreck. I therefore had no hesitation in 
■fating such means aa I eonsidered most conduttivo to tbe attainment of thu-object in 

Tbey were plainly and simply the following : 

First. To admit free the raw material n 
conntrliK sonth ofna tbat are wiLliug to a 
in retnrn ; or, it) other words, W malce a 
ing to give OB a fair trade in return. 

Second. To eatabliab freijuent, ragnlar, and cheap steam ci 

Third. To etttablish banking facilitiea. 

Now, as to steam communication, it is a saying aa trite as 
always foUowa tbe flag. Now, Ihen, if we want foreign trade we must have steamers 
flying our colore, and they must be aa good as those of our European competitors. 
Can we have tbem without Government aid— in plain terms, wilbont sabsidiesT 
Everybody familiar with tbo aubject knows that we can not compeio with the Euro- 
peans, not aa it iscommonly sopposed, because it cost* a 
in them. No; that is not the main diiGcnlCy. Theti 
the Kiimpean lines are subsidized. 

lo cot know whether thiH ia proteotiuu or free trade. I simply know that it is 
the fact, and I am to-dny rnuning Anifricuu steamsbipa in competition with a line 
eubaidized by the Spanish Oovcrnmnnt, and unless unr steamship lines arc placed on 
tbe same footing competition is out of the question. Why can not onr Oovernmeut 
adopt the same policy pnreiiod by tbe English, tbe Ifr'euch, and the Germans, and 
eubnidize such steamers as may be built in conformity with the requirements neces- 
sary to tnrn them into commerce destroyers in case of emergency f Would not this 
be a more ecouomical policy than the building and maintaining of a large fleet of 
Bpecial ornisevSf 

In regard to banking facilities, I can now say that since presenting my plan to the 
Businesa Men's Republican Association I have been informed by gentlemen fnlly 
competent and able to carry out the project tbat if the recjuired steam-ship liues are 
established they would, without any Government guaranty, takn charge of founding 
snob banking institutions aa may be needed, thna doing away with tbe necessity of 
government support. 
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The statistics of oar trade wttL Mexico are very defective, and repre' 
sent only the amount carried on by water. There is a large amoiiut of 
merchandise shipped auniially across the border by the several railroads 
vbich can not be included because there is iio law authorizing the vol- 
lectloD of statistics concerning transportation in ears. 

But the total annual commerce of the country amonnts to about sev- 
enty million dollars, of which forty millions are exports and thirty 
millions are imports. The United States is the hirgest purchaser of 
Mexican prodnctH and the largest contributor to her imports, as the 
following statement of the trade of 188S will show : — 
EXPORTS PEOM MEXICO, 
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The exports of Mexico are limited because of the scarcity of labor 
and capital to develop her natural resources. The productive capacity 
of that republic is unmeasured. If the same energy, industry, and 
skill that ha» developed £ansas, Kebraska, Dakota, and other parts of 
our great West were directed to the sugar and cofl'ee lands of Merico, 
they would produce enough to supply the whole world. But now Mex- 
ico imports refined sugar, and ships only about $3,fiOO,(HK) worth of 
coffee a year. 

The Government is making efl'orts to secure immigration, in onler 
that its lauds may be tilled. A bounty ef $25 per capita is paid to 
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•team-ship lines that bring immigrants, and recently a contract has 
been concladed with an English company to ran steamships between 
the Pacific ports and the Chinese Empire, for the purpose of transport- 
ing coolies to be employed on the plantations. A treaty has been con- 
cluded with the Chinese Government under which the immigrants are 
guaranteed protection. 

THE IMPORTS OF MEXICO. 

The imports of Mexico come mostly from the United States. The 
reports of the Bureau of Statistics for the year 1888 show a total of 
$9,242,188, but this should be increased by at least six million dollars 
in order to cover shipments by railwaj^ which would bring the total 
value of merchandise purchased in the United States up to fifteen 
or sixteen millions of dollars. 

The articles shipped to Mexico are of an almost infinite variety and 
embrace examples of nearly every product of our mechanical industries, 
with a considerable amount of breadstuff's, x)ro visions, and raw cotton. 
The following tabular statement giving the amounts of merchandise im- 
ported by steamer from the United States in 188S, compared with the 
imports from Great Britain in 1887, and from France, Germany, and 
Spain in 18^6, will show the character of the trade : 



Articles. 



A^Ticnltaral implemeDts 

Animals 

Breadstuffs 

Candles 

Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines. 
Coal. 



Cotton, manufacturers of 

Earthen, china, and glass ware 

Fancy articles 

Fish 

Flax, Lemp, and jute, manufactures of. . . 

Gunpowder and o; her explosives 

India rubber andgutta-percha, manufac- 
tures of ■ 

Instruments and apparatus for scientific 
purposes 

Iron and steel, and manufactures of . . . . 

Jewelry, and manufactures of gold and 
and silver 

Leal her, and manufactures of 

Malt liquors 

Musical instruments 

OUs: 

Mineral, refined 

All o t her 

Paper and stationery 

Provisions, comprising meat and dairy 
products 

Qnlcksiiver 

Silk, manufactures of 

Spirits, distilled 

Sugar, lefined , 

Tobacco, leaf 

Watches 

Wearing apparel , 

Wine 

Wood, and manufactures of 

Wool, manufactures of , 

All other articles 

Total 



From the 
United 
States. 



$2% 365 

427, 296 

345, 048 

21,544 

264. 987 

149, 635 

1, 036. 462 

-87,478 

32, 576 

33, 918 

50,179 

264, 876 

41,413 

67, 970 

1, 946, 948 



85,144 

144, 774 

23,945 

175. 637 
147. 756 
123, 226 

390,425 

256. 357 

2.658 

19,648 

68, 123 ' 

92,581 

4,887 

(a) 

32,255 

1,280,126 

39,543 

1, 669, 609 



9, 242, 188 



From the 

United 
Kingdom. 



$128, 588 

105, 005 

2. 574, 802 



437, 216 



133,410 



1, 050, 804 



17, 232 



32. 391 



577,616 
327, 350 



5, 386, 313 



From 
France . 



$17, 137 
225, 677 
318, 067 



106, 250 
422,241 



149,382 

316, 990 
359, 918 



From 
Germany. 



$160, 650 



185, 402 

17,860 

138, 754 



31,416 



4,284 

41,888 
57, 596 



229, 040 



64 
62,607 
93, 082 



6,589 
430, 091 
473, 040 



768, 426 
489, 640 



4, 457, 250 



63,788 



714 
6,188 



16,660 



17, 136 



6,188 

159. 222 

62, 694 



6060, 83( 



From 
Spain. 



$47, 284 



21,822 



79,566 



a268, 601 

91,843 
41,814 



63,953 



317, 024 



112, 003 



1,043,810 



TDE COTTON TRADE. 

Mexico mauufactmeaa good deal of cotton and imports over two 
million dollars' worth of the raw material from the Uuited States an- 
naatiy. Tliere are large mills at Qiieretaro, that historie city where 
Maxim illiau was captured and shot, and most of the riiw cotton reaches 
tliera from Texas by way of the Mexican Central and Mexican National 
It»ilroai]s. 

Bat our trade in cottons might be very much increased if the iimtiu- 
facturera of the United States woidd stndy the peculiar demands of the 
market, and comply with them. The Mexican people want a cheaper 
grade of drilliugs, sheetings, denims, and other fabrics than are called 
for in our domestic markets, and purchase them in Kngland because 
they can not bo bought in the United States. It* our mannfacturers 
desire this trade they must send competent mcu to Mexico to make a 
careful stndy of the whims and the peculiarities of the people. The 
disposition of the French and Germans is to gratify the local tasbe, 
while the manufacturers of the United States attempt lo force upon the 
market goods that are jiopnlar at borne, but are not suited to foreign 
buyers. 

Auot her reason whyour trade tsnotlarger is that the commission men 
are not careful in tilling orders. They will send what they happen to 
have in stock, whUe the Mexican importer wants only what he calls for; 
and as a usual thing goods sent from this country are indifferently 
j>acke«l. Nearly all the interior transportation of Mexico is doue by 
men or mules, and packages have to be arranged in bulk and weight so 
as to meet this requirement. Another important cousideration is thai 
custom duties are levied upon the gross weightof the [lackage, and (he 
iaiporters do not care to pay duty upon a lot of heavy pine boards aud 
nails, and the waste that is often put in to fill up. All European goods 
come into the country packed so as to economize weight, and in a form 
that make them convenient for loading upon the backs of mules or car- 
gadores, as well as lessens the duty. 



THE CDSTOMS REGULATIONS. 

But the chief obstacle in the way of an increased trade with Mexico 
is the annoying and oppressive regulations imposed at the custom- 
houses, particularly on the Rio Grande, which are intended to prevent 
Boiuggling, but practically prohibit trade, as the Qnes imposed for their 
ntiintentioual violation eat up the profits ou the sales. 

The attention of the Mexican Goverument has been repeatedly called 
to these comi)laints, and promises have been made of a refotmation, but 
very little improvement is noticed. President Diaz, Minister Romero, 
and other officials recogni/.e the emliarmssment to trade in this partic- 
ular, but insist that Htnugent regalations are necessary to prevent 
MtiaggliDg. 
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Many people bdliovB that llie day will eonse when tbere will be ao 
etiatom- houses on the Itio Grande, when our tcade with Mexico will be 
as tree as betwaou th« States of tht Union. The Uuited Stiitea uau well 
afford to enter into a (!OtiV(:'ntiou o;i this basis, a,ud the ctiinmerdal treaty 
betwet'u the two countries— wbi^Ji, nufortuuately, has not been cairied 
into eftect becaase of the failure iif our Cougresa to enact the necessary 
legislation — was a step in tliat direction. 

As far as revenue is concerned, the loss to the Uuited States would 
be a mere trifle, the total amount of dnties collected on goods imported 
from Mesieo being uuly about $500,000 annually. But with Mexico 
the loss of revenne would be a more serious considcratiou. 

If cottou goods were admitted into Mexico free of duty the revenues 
of the Goveruiueut would be curtailed to sneb an amount as to make 
such a concession impossible, as the duty on them alone varies from 
130 to 180 per cent., and the amount collected reaches from $1:3,000,000 
to $15,000,000 ayear; and the cotton mills of Mexico need the protec- 
tion of this duty to exist. 

MEXICAN 6UG4H AMD OOFFBB. 

But Mexico could afford to surrender the customs receipts on other 
articles imported from thu Uuited States as a consideration for the 
consumption of her sugar and coffee in this country. As every one 
familiar with the subject knows, the Mexican coffee is superior to that 
prodaced in Brazil, her sugar is as good as that of the West ludies, 
and liercapacity for the production of these articles is practically un- 
limited. It would be mauy years, however, before her planters could 
supply more tha^ a small portion of the sugar aud cofl'ee required by 
this country. We conaniuc about 3,000,0011,000 pounds of sugar, while 
Mexico does not now produce much more than enough to supply her 
home d'jtnaiid. 

To introduce Mexican sugar free into th's country, in exchange for a 
removal of her duties upon our manufactured merchandise (except cot- 
tons), would stimulate the planters of that Eepoblic,asit would stimu- 
late the uienhiiuical iudustries of this. It would increase our flour 
market in a decided degree, by placing wheat flour within the reach of 
the common people of Mexico who are now prohibited from purchasing 
it because of the esees^ivo duty, and would extend the sale of nearly 
every article we produce for export. 

The Mexican Government and the people will do anything in their 
power to encourage the adoption of a common silver coin for circulation 
through the several American uatious. The Mexican dollar is found in 
great quantities throughout both confluents south of ns, and at mauy 
places is accepted as a standanl of value. 
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THE COMMERCE OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 



The foreign commerce of the five Central American Republics varies 
from thirty-six to forty millions a year, the exports being twenty -one or 
twenty-two millions, and the imports from fifteen to eighteen millions, 
distributed as follows : 



Countries. 



Guatemala 

Hondnras ^.... 

San Salvador .^ 

Nicaiaffna 

Costa Kica 

British Honduras 

Total 



Imports. 



$3,600,000 
1,500,000 
8, 750, 000 
2, 800, 000 
8.600,000 
1,250,000 



16,400,000 



Exports. 



$6, 750, 000 
1,600,000 
6, 000, 000 
2, 800, 000 
8,500,000 
1, 250, 000 



21, 900, 000 



Total. 



$10, 350. 000 
3, 100, 000 
9, 750, 000 
5, 60U, 000 
7, OCO, 000 
2, 500, 000 



38, 300, 000 



The exports of the Central American States consist of coflfee^ reach- 
ing a value of eleven or twelve million dollars annually (more than half 
the entire quantity), cocoa, sugar, hides, mahogany and other fine 
woods, chemicals, drugs and dye-woods, silver bullion, rubber, and a 
variety of other products of the soil and forest. In 1888 the exports 
from Central America to the United States were valued at $7,623,33§; 
to Great Britain, |6,526»8a3, and to France, $2,127,654. 

The imports of the Central American countries are sent chiefly from 
the United States, with the exception of cotton goods in which Eng- 
land enjoys almost a monopoly for the same reasons mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter as existing in Mexico. The cotton manufacturers in the 
United States will not furnish the merchants engaged in trade with 
Central and South America the sorts of goods that are demanded by 
that market. Their fabrics are too good, are not cut in proper lengths, 
and are not economically packed. 
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THE GREAT VAEEBTT OP IMPORTS. 

The great variety of articles entering into the Central American 
trade is shown by the following table, in which the trade of the United 
States and Great Britain in 1888 is compared : 



Articles. 



Breadstnfb 

Candles < 

Cotton, manufactares of. 

Chemicals, drags, dyes, and medicines 

Earthen, china, and glassware 

Fancy articles 

Flax, hemp, and jute, manufactares of 

Fish 

Fraits 

GoniM) wder and other explosives , 

Iron and steel, and manautctares of 

Jewelry, and manafactares of gold and silver... 

Leather, and manafactares of 

Oils, vegetable 

Paper and stationery 

Provisions, comprising meat and dairy prodaots 

Silk, manafactares of 

Soa^ 

Spirits, distilled 

Sagar, refined 

Wearing apparel 

Wine : 

Wood,andmana£Etctaresof 

Wool, manafactares of 

All other articles 

Total 



From 

the United 

States. 



From Great 
Britain. 



$28, 707 

3, 103, 285 

35,311 

17, 826 



131, 517 



676,906 
24,391 



37. 112 
14,594 



106,270 



204,203 
328,280 



4,708,402 



BEOIPBOOrrY TBEATIES. 

Each of the Central American countries would willingly enter into 
reciprocity treaties with the United States similar to that negotiated 
several years ago with Mexico, provided there would be any assurance 
of the ratification of such treaties by our Congress. They would con- 
sent to the free admission into their ports of our peculiar products, such 
as breadstuffs, provisions, lumber, furniture, and refined -petroleum, 
provided we removed the duties of the sugar we import from them. 
The difference in distance, the high rates of freight, and the cost of 
labor make it impossible for the planters of Central America to com- 
pete with those of Cuba, Trinidad, and the Guiana colonies, where 
slaves and coolies are employed, and such a trade would be regarded 
as a welcome stimulant to other depressed agricultural industries. 



PROPOSED TREATY WITH GUATEMAI^A. 

As is the case in nearly every other Spanish-American country, the 
exorbitant duties charged upon flour and other necessaries of life render 
their consumption impossible by the great masses of tiie people, and 
ordinary white bread is as great a luxury among them as cake or wine. 
Puring the recent visit of the South American Commission to Guate^ 



f mala they held a oooferenoe with the GoTernment there, represented by 
I the late President Barrios, Mr, Fernamlo Oniz, his secrelftry of state, 
I and Mr. Sanchez, minister of fiunnee, who consented to enter into a 
I treaty under which Guatemala would admit free of duty mineral coal, 
I raw cotton, refined petroleum, wooden ftimiture, flour, agricultural im- 
I pletneats, cnred and preserved meats, fruits and vegetables, dressed 
I lumber, woolen goods of all kinds, hardware of all kinds, lime for build- 
ing purposes, tiles made of clay, salt, live stock of every kind, matt^rial 
I for coffee-sacks, provisions, lard, and snch other articles as ent«r into 
I the domeeticeconomy, provided sugar audtobaccofrom Guatemala were 
I admitted free into the United States. 

I These products are not produced iu Guatemala or any of the other 

States of Central America to any very considerable extent, and refined 

[ sugar is now imported into Guatemala from the United States, little or 

none being manufactured there. Were a market opened in this conn- 

I try for the sugar of Central America there would be in a few years an 

I immense development of the sugar interest on that continent. The 

I isauB grows vigorously, and prodncea a very large percentage of sao- 

[ charine matter, it being much more profitable than other products of 

the five little republics. Before any great amount of it can be raised 

for export, however, it would be necessary to import capital and labor, 

I because both are scarce. 

I Whether the tobacco interest would be likely to augment in the same 
I proportion is a qneation, and it is doubtful whether the product would 
ever come in competition with that of Havana. 

ENOBMODS FBEIGHI OHABOBS. 

I What is said of Guatemala will apply to every other one of the Cen- 
I tral Americau Btates. The greatest obtacles in the way of an increased 
I trade with Central America are the enormous freight charges, which 
I make the cost of everything imported very high, especially when the 
I duty, which is usually from 50 to 300 per cent., is added. But there are 
I no discriminations. No matter where the goods come from they are 
I taxed alike, and the merchants of the United States have no greater 
I advantage than those of Europe. 

I The lack of knowledge on the part of our merchants and manufact- 
I urersof the wants of the market, and their disincUnatiou to comply 
I with them, stands iu marked contrast with the assiduity with which 
I European merchants and manufacturers cultivate trade, and endeavor 
I to cater to the tastes and wants of the pe-ople, and also the favorable 
I terms which they are willing to give purchasers. The indifference of 
I the merchants of the United States in packing goods for shipment is 
I also a great cause for complaint, anil their carelessness is a constant 
I and serious source of injury and loss to the importer, and one of wliioli 
I their European rivals are not guilty. 
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THE OPIHIOH OF AN EXPERT. 

Mr. J. M. MuDoz, of Uew York, who has been engaged in trade with 
Central America for the last twenty-eight years, makes avery valuable 
contributiou to the iDformation gaiued from other sources regardiug oar 
trade with that cootiueut, and saya : 

The exports fram tile Uuited States to all the Central American ooantrieti oonsUt j 
of Datnral prndiiciH, sncli ua iumber, flour, oora nieal, iiog aud dairy yroductB, canned 
He and vegetables, refined petroleum, rosin, pititli, tar, and tnrpeutin< 
.unfactuied tobacco. There are also iinporttMl, in greater or less qnantitics, i 
fftctnred goods, auob as eewing-machines, silver-plated ware, glassware and crockery, 
watoUes and Inferior jewalry, paints, oile, agricultural implements, tools of all kindH, 
drugs, gunpowder, trunks, paper, mining machinery, carriages, carts and harness, 
fnmitnre, rubber goods, barbed wire, general hardware, boots and shoes, ootton , 
prints and white goods, Icutber goods, railway cars and looomotives, river boats, no- 
tiona, etc. ' 

Tbe man ufactured goods and iuipluuientH are geuerally mode ia the eastern seak-boaid 
States— Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Ponusylvania, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware; and Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky furnish the tobacco. Witbis the last 
few years some of tbe Western States, aiith as Ohio, Missonri, and niinois have begun 
to reach out for the export trade in suoh articles as fuinitnre, carriages, agricultnrul 
and other implements, hardware, uauued goods, and meals. 



WHY OUK COMMKKCK IS 80 SMALL. 



Tlierehas been a marked increase i 
States within the last twenty years, due principally t( 
and the progress in material development of those co 
nevettheJcsa, many lines of mercbandise have fallenoS'i: 



with the Central American | 
tbe increa^ of population 

intries. Within that period, 
. exports, priuoipally n 



factured articles, suoh as agricultural implements, tools, hardware, I'uniitare, shoes, 
cotton fabrics, paper, etc. This falling off can be olearly traced to the cheaper cost 
of the European manufacturers of tbe same class eonipeling in tbe same markets. 
It is nndonbtedly true that the American pruducte as a rule are superior in material, 
workmanship, and fioiab, but these very qualities which make their superiority over 
their European rivals iDcro.ise their cost and value. 

The general fact stands out that the American goods, as a rule, are mauufaotnred 
for use principally in this country, where tbe consumer is richer, more appreciative 
and exacting as to iuCrinsic value, fine finish, and material, and are made under cod- 
ditions that enable the mannfactorers to dii^regard foreign competition in catering to 
the taste and apprecialion in those qualities by his principal uunHumora. But when 
these really superior articles and manufactures are offered in the Spanish American 
markets, where the oonsumers as a rule are poor, unappreciative of their i: 
anperiority, and whose only desire and study is to fill their wants at tl 
«rate cost, tbe coujpetition offered by the same articles of English, French, and ' 
German make becomes irreustibte, and the American article finds but a limited c 
enmption. The European manufacturer, in his constant struggles with bis cumpeti- \ 
tors foe the supply of consniuing markets, has reduced cheapness in material and 
make to a science, which enables him to take and bold tbe lion's share of the trade. It 
is trne that American genius and meohanical iugenoity overcomes in great port the 
obenper labor and materialHof the European competitor, but up to now tho conditions ' 
at home are not calculated, in my opinion, to realize tbe aspirations to oompele suc- 
oesstiiUj in foreit^i markets. 

In connection with this sobjeot of the increase in onr oominerue witli the Central 
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AmerioaD States, I may mention thu grutlfyiug fact tliat CoaU Rioa baa ao innch ii 
creased bar trade witli Ihiit country that the secretary of thii treEUiiry ^"'^ <>°" 

ie reneutly isaned report to Con^reHa for loat year oalls atteotioii to this 
t^markable iocreaae iu tbeae words: 

" I have already in previuus report poioted out that tht conimerco of iniportatiuu 
with the United States of North America was increaaing Troio year to year. In 188S 
it has exoeeded the business done with Euglund in more than 8iOO,(K>0, and the ad- 
vantages wbieh that market offer to our oountiy, once direct oomniunication is 
establiahed from Port Union to tbe interior (alluding to the completion of the rail- 
road now being built), it will cause ft yearly increase in onr relatione with the great 
BepubUo." 
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Dnring the last six or eight years the exports to Central and Spanish America have 
been paid for principally in produce imported IVom thoee oountriea. Fifteen or 
twenty years Bgo the method wax different. Then our importations from those coun- 
tries were com)>arat1veIy limited, and payment for onr exports were effected iudcafCs 
or credita on London. At that time drafts on the United Statee were ao difficult of 
■ate that commisafon merchants in this conntry were compelled to provide credits on 
London honsen to their clients to pay for tie prodrce shipped to this conntry and the 
balance of trade against an. Now the greater part of these coveriDg operntiona are 
made in drafts on this conntry, and it is even becoming of frequent occurrence that 
drafts an the United States are sent by merobants direct f^om Central America to 
European houses in Landon, France, and Germany to pay for goods imported from 
those countries. Enrope nndonbtedly gets the beneBt of the large balances ngainst 
us in our trade with Spaniab American Slates, as she is by far tlte heaviest c 
in supplying their ueeda aa in oonsaming their prodncta. 



The transportation between the United Statea and the countries mentioned is 
fOroished both by Hteam and sail. By stoara are carried the more valuable merchan- 
dise; by sail, the cheapest, snch as kerosene, lumber, pitch, tar, ice, etc, I should 
any the proportion carried in American vessels from this country exceeds that oarried 
in foreign bottoms. There are but few "tramps" in the trade, the balk of it being 
carried by regular lines, English and American. 

The aubaidized foreign linea of steamers to ports of Central America, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, etc., are the English Soyal Mail Steamship Company, the Pacifia 
Steam Navigation Company, the French Compagnie General Transatlaotic, the Germ an 
Hamburg American, and the Spanish CompaniaTrausiitlantica. I have not tbe data at 
hand to be precise in the amounta of the snbaidies, but they are very heavy, as yon are 
doubtless aware. There are also other English lines, anob as the Atlas Company, 
that receive eubsidiea for carrying the mails from some of the Britislt colonies, notably 
Jamaica. The heavy subsidies to these linps enable them to carry the uieruhnndiae 
and prodnce to and from those States and Enrope at a mnob cheaper rate in propor- 
tion to distances than the American lines can do it for, Ut and t^m onr ports. 

DWrBBBXCK IN FRBiaHT RATES. 

The difference in the rates of freight are about as follows : The Boyal Mail Com- 
pany, the French or German compauiea, will give through liills of lading for uoiTeu or 
produce from anv of the Pacific ports of Central America, in coniiflutiim with the 
American Pacific Mail, Central America lines to Panama, and the Panama Railru.'Ld 
over the latbcuns, say a total distance from the shipping to the landing ports of be- 
tween 6,900 to 7,100 milea of navigation, for the freight rate of £4 I0(. to £b per ton 



weigllt, Bay from $31.S0 to $24.25 of our monpy. Hot when it oomes to shippiag the 
Hftme article to New York, a distance from port to port of ouly abont 3,000 or 3,1 ' " 
miles, witb the same traDsfera to Aspinnall by the aame uarnere, ami theace by tbB < 
Pacific Mail steamera to New York, tliti rutea or freight charged ou the same prodot 
are aa average of ooe eont to one and a quarter cents pnr liniidred, or at the rate < 
$22 40 to CJ8 per ton weij;ht. About the aame pro^ortinne in [he rat«a of freight «x- 
iat on merohaDdise sbippci) from (he Enropaan porta to tlie Pacific CeDtral American 
porta, aud ralei on merobandiBo from New York M the mtme Central American ports. 



CUSTOMS DUTIES 



[ CBNTttAL AHERICA. 



The tariff on American ataplea in the different Ceutral and Spanish American 
countries varies from 50 per cent, to SO per cent, ad valorem, and the dntiea oolleoted 
on import!) coustitute the principal source of revenue in all of tbem. Outside of the 
sngar growing countries it is more than doubtful if the removal bj the United StntcB . 
of the duties on sugar, of which they barely produce enoogh for their locul conaamp- 
tion, would be t^o them of any practical benefit wbutever, financially or coDimerciaJly. , 
Aa the principal ataplts prodncta of those republics, sucb as coffee, coooa, hides, skins, ' 
indigo, India rabbet, etc., are duty free here, and bo amount of reduction in the duties 
upon sugar here would be of any advantage in ntimulating the prodactlon of the 
article in tboae countriea in any very sensible degree, owing to adverae labor coa- 
ditioDs, I am fully convinced that thoae govemmeuts would consider it neither 
profitable nor desirable to enter into reciprocity treatiea with the United Ststog that 
would result in depriving them of an important portion of their revenues without 
any equivalent udvantage. Apart from these considerations, I urn led to believe 
that the several Spanieli-Americun Slates have treaties with European powers con- 
taining the favored-nation clanae, which would reuder it difficult to make any dis- 
oriminaliou in favor of the United States products. 

COtNAGK AJd) CUttRBNCY. 

I am not prep&red to give any definite opinion as to the practicability of the adop 
tion of a oummoa silver coin, to be a legal tender between the United States and 
Spaniah-Amerlcau oonntries. 

It is impoaaiUle for me to aay what omonut of paper money has been isaned in those 
countries during the last ten years. Witb the exception of Colombia and Costa Bica, 
not much, it any, has been issued. I believe as a mle the interior indebtedness of 
those oonntries have taken the shape of debentures or obligations bearing interest, 
not that of treasury notes, like our greenbacks. In Colombia considerable issue of 
irredeemable paper money, and of a depreciated silver coin of 500 fineness, has been 
resorted to by the Govern meat to cover its necessities. Theiesnltin that country has 
been a heavy rise in the premiam of exchange and of gold aud silver, Kmonntlng&om 
190 to 235 per cent. Besides the paper and spurious silver currencies, that country 
has been further flooded by heavy issues of nickel amall coins, aU of which baa been 
working very serious evils po th i gn commerce of the conntry. Costa Bica 
has also, within the last th f yes entered upon the road of paper-money 

issues, through one of its I ank h t ither case could I say what amonnt has 

been issued. 

In the Central American E ad n a d Colombian porta, the custom-honse reg- 
ulations and methods of app a m nt alth igh exacting, are not usually embarrass- 
ing nor unjust to the merchants, ^ot bo with the regulations, fines, and penaltiaa, 
of the Veneaaclan cQHtoms which are, many of them, arbitrarj aud niijust, h 
embarrassing aud confusing to merchants and stiippers. It would undoubtedly be 
to the advantage aud relief of the exporters of the DniTed States if some of the m 
A and objectionable should be modified and simplified. 
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SUBSIDIES PAID BT CENTRAL AM^BIOA. 

All of the Oentral American countries are under contract to pay the 
Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company of the United States the following 
amounts respectively for carrying the mails between their ports : 



Coimtriea. 



Costa Rio* 
Nicaragua . 
Honduras . 
Salvador .. 
Guatemala 



Vet jear. 



$12,000 

6,000 

5,000 

24,000 

24,000 



?1 
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THE COMMERCE OF COLOMBIA. 



The normal commerce of the Bepublic of Colombia is about thirty 
millions of dollars, and the exports and imports are usually about equal. 
But since work was commenced upon the Panam a Canal there has been 
an enormous increase in the value of merchandise shipped both from 
Europe and the United States to the port of Aspinwall. This trade, 
however, is but temporar^'^, and the statistical reports for the current 
year will show a large falling off. 

The exports from Colombia, which vary annually from thirteen to 
sixteen millions, consist chiefly of coffee, cocoa, hides, fruits, and nuts, 
rubber and chemicals, drugs and dyes. Most of the cocoa goes to the 
chocolate manufacturers of France, and the same country takes two- 
thirds of the coffee crop, the total exports to that country reaching 
nearly five million. We buy nearly two million dollars worth of Colom- 
bia's coffee, and take most of her hides and skins, the total of our im- 
ports reaching $4,300,000. 

The exports to England from that country are comparatively small, 
averaging only about $1,500,000 annually, but the imports of Colombia 
from England in 1888 reached $5,673,000, and consisted, as is the case 
with Venezuela and other South American countries, chiefly of cotton 
goods ($3,166,992) whish the manufacturers of the United States might 
sell there if they would study the markets and comply with the tastes of 
the people. France sends a large quantity of wearing apparel, boots 
and shoes, wines, woolen fabr cs, and fancy articles j her exports in 1888 
were more than seven millions, but there will be a serious falling off 
now that work upon the Panama Canal has been suspended. 

THE MERCHANDISE SHIPPED TO COLOMBIA. 

A very large variety of articles is shipped to Colombia from the United 
States. The people get all their breadstuffs and provisions here j we 
surpass both England, France, and Germany in our exports of iron 
and steel, and sell a large quantity of furniture, for the woods of 
that country being hard and heavy are not adapted either to household 
articles or to building purposes. We can supply nearly every article 
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DAeded in Oolombia at prices quite fts low and in qnality equal, if not 
superior, to t^ose imported from England, and tbe exteosiou of oar trade 
in that direction rests almost solely upon the enterprise of our mer- 
chants and tbe extension ufonr transportatiou facilities. 

There is not an article that we import from Colombia taxed inourcus- 
tom-hoQseB. Some sngar is produced in tbe country, but not for export, 
and we have little to offer in escbange for a removal of duties upon tbe 
articlee she imiwrts from ns. The financial condition of the country 
alBO 18 sach that tbe Governmont could ill afford to deprive itaelf of 
any sources of revenue. The prices of all articles are high, and the 
Government is compelled to tax the necessaries of life as well as the 
luxuries to sustain itself. 

wnBEE OUE EXPOETS OOME PROM. 

The commodities taken by Colombia are so varied that all sections of 
our country eontribnte more or less to supply them. The provisions 
and breadslufi's we ship there come from Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Minnesota; much of Lbe lumber from the Southern 
States; the furniture from New York and Michigan; the leathergoods 
from New England ; the machinery from Pennsylvania and Delaware; 
the tobacco from the Southern Slates ; the iron and steel from Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, and the cotton goods from Massachusetts. 

Tbe trade with Colombia is done through commission merchants at 
New York with credit on Europe, principally on London, as few of the 
merchants of this country have branch houses in that country. 

THE MEANS OF TRANSPOBTATION, 

The principal means of transportation between New York and the 
ports of Colombia are furnished by the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Com- 
pany, which goes direct to Aspinwall, and the Atlas Steam-ship Com- 
pany, which seuds steamers from New York to all of the Colombian 
ports by way of Jamaica. 

The former is an American and the latter an English Oomi)auy. 
There is also a steamer running between New Orleans and Colombia, 
and sailing vessels are occasionally sent under special charter with as- 
sorted cargoes. Of the imports from Colombia last year, $1,675,000 
was sent in American ships, and $2,717 in foreign ships. Of our ex- 
ports to that country $3,813,000 were sent in American vessels, and 
$1,210,000 in foreign vessels. 

This is the case everywhere. The raw materials of the South Ameri- 
can countries are brought to the United States in foreign ships which 
seldom carry cargoes back, and if we send any merchandise at all we 
must depend upon our own vessels to carry it. The English shipmasters 
do everything in their power to encourage the trade of ^heir own mer- 
cbanta. There is one line of steamers belonging to tbe Harrison Com- 
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pany, of Liverpool, wbich twice a montli carries cargoes of English mer- 
chandise to the Columbian porta anil there load with raw materials Cor 
New Orleans. From the latter city they return to Europe loaded with 
ootton. The freiglita from Europe are cheaper than from the United 
States, aud the Atlas Steam-ship Company, having uo competitor, does 
not fail to improve the advantage. 

THE PEOPOSED COMMON BILVEE COIN. 

With reference to the adoption of a common silver coin, Mr. F. G. 
Pierra, of Sew York, who is a merchant enjoying a very large trade 
, with Colombia, savs: 

I belleTB that the eetabliebment of a common silyer coin woald greatl; beDeflt 
oommerce botneeD tbe United States anh Spanieili America &ud Brazil; bat it ie 
rather diEBcult to say how far the meaeaie is practicable. 
' Jagging by the references to the anbjeat which I have noticed in the pTtblio presB 
of those conntriea, the nieasnie does not seem to be viewed with much favor, although 
I have not jet been able fully to understaod the grounds of their objections. Where 
the metal is produced to some extent, they seem to be aptireheusive of the effect 
which the gieat prodootion of the United Slates would have on theirs ; while gome 
obserre that not haviug ourselves yet come to an agreement in regard to the silver 
qaestion, the diacnssion of acommun silver coin is somewbiit preuiuture. The pro- 
duction of silver ill Colombia is now about ^000,000, and is increaainir. Work has 
been commenced daring the last few months on several uiiues, which it is expected 
will be very productive. 

1 am not sufficiently well-informed to apeak with certainty about the coinage and 
paper currency of that Republic. The matter seems to be one somewhat confused. 
The monetary unit is the silver peso, 900 fine and of .801 ounce weight, equivalent to 
about TO cents American gold. There is besides a half peso, of a very much lover 
standard, which, I nnderstand, is oaasing no little confusion and troable. 

The same regulations that exist in other countries are fonnd in the 
custom-houses of Colombia, and technical errors are punished with pen- 
alties out of proportion to their importance, even where it is evident 
that no fraud was intended. 

THE OOUMEBOB OP BATANILLA. 

The principal port of Colombia is Savanilla, which lies upon a low, 
sandy bar, and is connected by railroad with Barranquilla, the chief 
commercial city of the country. Barranquilla, is near the mouth of the 
river Magdalena, the great thoroughfare to the interior, and to Bogota, 
the capital, and has a population of abont 25,000, a majority of whom 
are foreigners. 

The exports from the jiort of SavaniUa are abont $7,000,000, and the 
imports 110,000,000, The other porta of the country, Carthageua, Santa 
Marta, Buenaveiitnra, Aspiuwall (Colon], and Panama, each had its 
share of the commerce of the country, bat at Savanilla most of the busi- 
ness of tbe ioterior is done. 

The chief exports last year were : Silver aud gold bullion, $3,548,533 ; 
cofifee, $1,470,000; hides, $750,572; tobacco, $401,900; cinchona bark, 
t333,637, and rubber, $179,868. Of these exports $2,949,226 went to 
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England; «I,S45,201 to the UDited States; ♦883,224 to France, an<] 
$664,329 to Germany. 

Of the imports of JSavanilla $2,743,366 came from Englaud ; $1,356,412 
from France; $643,859 from Gerroaay, and $517,386 from the Uiiited 
States. The chief articles of import last year were as follows 

Cotton goods t3;S65,705 

ProrUionB 1,218, 92B 

IroD and Bt«el 1,344,813 

Bnildiog materials 630,053 

Wines AD<t UqDora 

STEAM-SHIP FAOHJTIBS. 
Savanilla has direct steam commanication with New York by the 
Atlas line, which, althocgb owned by an English company and operated 
under the flag of Great Britain, and receives subsidies fiom the BritisU 
West India colonies, confines its voyages to American waters, and' 
touches at all the chief Atlantic ports of Colombia and Oosta Rica and 
several of the West India Islands, being the rival of the Pacific Mail 
Company, and competing to a certain extent with the '■ Red D " line. 
Where the Atlas steamers come into competition with those sailing 
omler the United States flag they are able to give lower rates of freight, 
because the coat of maintaining them is lower, but to ports where it 
enjoys a monopoly, its charges are sufficiently higb to make up the dif- 
ference- 
Some merchandise is sent to Savanilla by the "Red D " line, by way 
of Curajoa, where it is transshipped npon English, French, or German 
vessels, the little Dutch island being an important rendezvous for the 
steamers that ply along the Spanish Main. 

SDDSIDIZED LINES TO EUROPE. 

Savanilla baa four lines of transportation to and from England, viz, 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet line of Southampton, semimonthly ; the 
West ludia and Pacific line of Liverpool, semi-monthly ; the Harrison 
and West India line of Liverpool, semi-monthly; and a Spanish line 
which touches at Liverpool eu route, also Remimonthly. 

Thereisalsoalineof steamers between Savanilla and Havre (the Com. 
pagnie G6n4rale Transatlantique) tri-montbly ; a German semt-tnonthly 
line to Hamburg, aiul the line to Spain above mentioned. All of these 
lines are subsidizes. 

This gives the port of Savanilla thirteen steamers a month to and 
from Europe, or oue nearly every other day, while the steamers to and 
from New York sail only once in fifteen days. 

FAULTS OF AMEEIOAN MANUFAOTUBBES. 

One great obstacle to the esteneion of our trade to Savanilla, which 
means the interior of Colombia, is the failure of American mauuEaot- 
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Dtera to appreciate the iiuportauce of packing tlieir goods io such » 
maoDer as to permit tbeir trauafioration over the uiouutainu upon the 
backs of mules timt lueD. la Europe the packiug of merebaodiae for 
the Boath American trade is a Shk art, which has never been studied 
or cultivated in tlie United States. Packages should be made of a 
certain size, and weight Dot over 125 {loands, and there should be as 
little waBte lumber and other material as possible, so as to add to the 
convenience and cheapen the cost of interior transportation, as well as 
to avoid the payment of unnecessary duties, which are all assesBed by 
the pound, gross weight. 

In Colombia, roads, properly so called, do not generally exist, and are 
represented merely by mule tracks. Military labor has, however, been 
applied within the last two years to the repairing of the principal routes 
in the country, and great improvements have been made. The first road 
suitable for vehicles was opened last year. It extends from the Plain 
of Bogota to the river Magdalena, and will serve for the conveyance of 
heavy goods, such as machinery and pianos. The postal service in the 
interior is well arranged, being safe and as speedy as the conformation 
of the country will permit. About 2,800 miles of telegraph are in work- 
ing order, and about 200 more in course of construction. There are also 
eight railway Hoes, which, however, extend no farther than 14S miles 
altogether. Congress has approved of the construction of a line from 
Bogota to the Lower Magdalena. Snch a line would shorten the time of 
transit between Bogota and the coast by three or four dajs for passen- 
gers and mails, and by abont a fortnight for merchandise. A concession, 
, which is very important, has also been granted to a French company 
for a line of railroad from Bogota to the sources of the Orinoco River, 
which, when completed, will give an outlet tn the Atlantic Ocean. 

THE TEADE OF THE ISTHMUS, 

The trade of the Isthmus of Panama should not properly be included 
in that of the Kepublie of Colombia, although that portion of the con- 
tinent is under the political authority of the Government at Bogota. 
Aspinwall and the city of Panama are the entrepots for a large amount 
of commerce from the west coast of South America, and the merchan- 
dise thut passes over the Panama Railroad daily is enormous. These 
cities have a larger commerce than any others in either Central or 
Sonth America, but their population is small, and the imports on one 
side of the Isthmus are immediately transshipped on the other side. 

The Isthmus being the great thoroughfare of commerce, the following 
statement from Mr. Thomas Adamsori, United States consul-general at 
Panama, will be found of especial interest as it shows the number of 
vessels employed, tonnage, dates of arrival and departures, rate of 
freight charges, subsidies from foreign Oovemmeute for carrying 
mails, et£. : 



STBAM-BHIP FACIUTIKS AT PAMAMA. 



'Fhe thr<« lipee of steaoi-sliips trading to PaiiAma are "The PaciSo Uail Steam-ebip 
Campatiy," "The PaciHr Stt^aui Xavii^atioii Cotapauy," ani "'The South AmerioaD 
Steam -ship Compaoy." 

The Psoifia Mail Steam-sbip Company inamtaiuB throe lines oa (he vest roust 
Nortb America, iianiel; : 

The San Pmneisco line, pljing between San Fraaciacti »a<l Fonumn, nith 
mediate calls, which couaista of six ahipa, having an aggrcguCe toouiigeuf 10,1230 ton*, 
makes tn-o trips eaoh way mODtblj, from June to Iforember, and three tri pa each way 
per month doring the nunaiader of the year. 

The Mexican line consists of two sbipH, having an aggregate tonnage of 2,450 tons, 
which ply 1>«tween Panama and Acapnli^o, mabJQg one trip eaoh way daring tbe 
month. 

Tbe CeDtrftl AmericAo line, plying between Panama and the principal PaciSo ports 
of Coeta Bico, Nicaragua, Houdnras, Salvador, and OuBtamala, constets uf two ships 
of an sggivigate tonnage of 3,010 tons, which make two trips eoob way per mouth. 

The veesels of the Pacific Mail Sleam-ship Company on llie Pacific side of this con- 
tinent make connections by way of the Panama Railroad with the vessels of the same 
company plying between Colon, on th« Atlantic side of IhiH lutlimne, and Sow York 
City. 

ArriatU and daparturet ofsteai»tr». 
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Boyal UaQ Bteain Packet Company'i ■■samar: 

For Plymoalh, Cherbourg, and Sonlhampta 
rla West Iiidlw, foctiDRbtly. 
Compagnia Geo6r«le Tnuualimtiqut stiamer; 

For 8l,-Na»»JrB and way porta, 3d. 

For Manaillea and way porU. Ulb. 
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The Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company baa mail contracts with all of the Central 
Amorioan Governments and Mexico, Booording to which tho company rnceives cerlAio 
etipnlated sams for carrying mails and to secore tbe calling of the steam-ships at 
their ports, etc. 

Costa Bica pays to the Pacific Mail Steam-sbip Company $1'.^,000 per unnnm on mail 
contract; Nicaragua pays to the Pauifio Mail Steam-ship Company t^,000 per auoum 
on mail contract; Hondoraa, ^,000; Salvador, 134,000; Guatemala, 919,500; Mexico, 
$30,000, Colombia pays for carrying its mails to New York and San Fruncisco (but 
not to intermediate points) at the rate of 10 cents a pound for newspapers, and TiO 
cents a pound for letters. 

The transportation of mails from Panama to Central America and Hexioaa ports is 
inolnded in tbe contracts of those eonntries. 

Tb« Pacific Steam Navigation Company, of Liverpool, Kngland, employs in hs 
tradn on the west const of South America, between Piuiama and Poet Monte Chili, a 
Beet of twontj^-eeven veaseU, of which s^ven have an aggregate tonnage of 17,431 
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toDs; thirteen, 31,805 toDs; five, 3,330 tons; two (teoders), 324 tons; making a total 
Aggregate of 43,680 tons. 

The vesselB of this company moke seventy-eight arrivBla at, and seventy-eight de- 
partares from Panama daring a year ; that is to say, the steamera of the through line 
lo Chili arrive and depart weekly (fifty-two times), and the steamers which do not go 
farther south than Onayaqnil arrive and depart fortniuhtly (twenty-sii times). 

The Colombian Government pays the Pacific Steam Navigation Company $I,D50 
(pesos) per month for transportation of mails, bat information aa to the amonnte is 
not obtainable hero. 

The Soath American Steam-ship Company (CompaOia Snd Americana de Vapoiee) 
has its principal offlce at Valparaiso, the vessels sailing nnder the flag of Chili. 

The fleet of this line consists of sixteen steam-ships and one eteam-tag, which are 
thns described by the company, namely : 



14am«a of ntefimere. 
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A new vessel, the Aoonoagiui, of 3,500 tons and a speed of 18 miles per boar, will 
soon be finished and added to the line, and another small vessel is now being bnilt 
for the trade between Guayaquil and Panama. I have been particular to describe 
the foregoing ships separately, becanse they would all become a part of the Chilian 
navy in case that Chill should become engaged in war with, a foreign power. 

The principal vesaels of this line are magnificent ships, replete with every modem 
convenience, and altogether the most comfortable vessels I have ever traveled on. 

At present the service of this company oonsista only of the throngh line between 
Valparaiso and Panama. The ships leave from both ends of the line fortnightly, ar- 
riving at Panama oil alternate Thnrsdays, and departing ftom Panama on alternate 
Satnidays. 

Leaving Panama they call at Guayaqnil, Paita, Eten, Pacasmayo, Salavery, Gal- 
lao, Tambo de Mora, Pisco, Lomas, Qnilca, Mollendo, Pisagna, Iqniqne, Antofogasta, 
Taltal, Chanaral, Caldera, Carrizal Bajo, Haasco, Coqaimbo, Valparaiso. 

In September a new line will be in operation, running between Callao and Pan- 
ama bi-monthly trips each way, and calling at all (be intermediate porta of Pern, 
Ecnador, and Colombia. 

The freight tariff from Valparaiso to New York and San Francisco, by connection 
with Pacific Mail Steam-sbip Company, range from $16 to |37.50, in United States 
gold, per ton. The rate of freight from Panama to Gnayaqnil or to Paita la |15 (sil- 
ver sols) per ton ; to Callao and Valparaiso, $20 per ton. The competition between 
thialine and the Pacific Steam Navigation Company baa reduced the rates Airfreight 
tmd passage itom SO to ^80 par cent. For instance, the price of flist-olass passage 
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from PWUHDA to Callao was fbmwriy |190, and now it is a matter of baitgain, rating 
generally at abont $40. 

The Chilian Government pays to the South American Steam-ship Company for the 
weekly line between Valparaiso and Callao and intermediate ports, $125,000 per an- 
num. On the 1st of Febroary, 1888, when the line was extended to Panama, with 
bi-monthly trips, the GoTemment of Chili agreed to increase the snbsidy by an ad- 
ditional $100,000 for each of the first two years, and $75,000 for each of the following 
years nntil Hay, 1894. This, of course, includes the transportation of the Chilian 
mails. 

One small and very iudifierent steamer, of about 300 tons carrying capacity, plies 
monthly between the port of Panama and the port of David, the latter being the 
chief town of the Chiriqui district, in the western part of the department of Panama, 
and about 75 miles from the frontier of Costa Rica. It owes its main support to the 
cattle trade, and serves to bring to market the few products of the western district. 

Bespectfully submitting the foregoing for your information, 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Thomas Adamso^, 
United States ConeuUGeneraL 



vn. 

THE COMMERCE OF VENEZUELA. 



I 



It is shown by the statistics of om- trade that wliere we have lines 
of steamers our merchants have uo difficulty iu competing with those 
of England, Germany, and France, and the increase of oar commerce 
is noted. Take as an example the Republic of Venezuela, with which 
we had a commerce of only 83,300,000 twenty years ago. Then there 
was bat one boase engaged in the trade; nearly all the imports were 
brought from Barope and nearly all the exporte were sold there. Kow 
we have a commerce with that country amounting to $13,089,000 in 
1888, or nearly one-half the total foreign commerce of the coantr;, which 
is between twenty-seven and twenty-eight millions of dollars. 

In 1868 oar exports to Venezuela were only $961,000. Now they 
amount to $3,038,000 annually, having increased more than 300 per cent, 
since steam-ship commuuicatiouwas established. The exports from Bog- 
land to Venezuela duiiug the year 1H8S were but $786,000 more than from 
the United States, and the esportti from France were only about one- 
third of those Ironi this country. 

THE TRADE IN COTTON GOODS. 

More than two-thirds of the exports trom England to Venezuela were 
cotton goods — $2,386,380 out of a total of $3,794,493 — and theotber large 
item was railway iron and supplies, The latter is due to the fact that 
the railways of Venezuela ha,ve been and are still being constructed 
by English contractors, who naturally purchase their material in their 
own country. Therefore this item should not be charged to any lack of 
enterprise upon the part of the merchants of the United States. 

The reason why Venezuela purchases her cotton goods in England— 
and they constitute almost the exclusive wearing apparel of the common 
people of both sexes — is that the manulacturers of the Unif«d States 
have not and for some reason will not produce goods suitable to that 
market. This Is the uniform testimony of the merchants of Caracas 
and other cities of that Eepnblie. In commenting upon this fact the 
South American Commission, iu their report on Yenezuela, said; 

Our mercliaDtB and manDfoottnerij, if they desire to compete with thoHe of Oi'eat 
Brituiu, France, and Gcirmaii;, ahould rely on the truly A-merioan QoiumerDJal aad 
tnaa a factoring enterpriHe and Bagacit;, which exhibit themselveB in Biio<irtuiuing 
lutB and sTBii prejudices gf the customera llm} Keek to wiu, in uiiiiplyiui> auoh 
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,8 tliBj are dinposed to bny, and In ATOlding all nttenipte to pui off Inferior 
OT damaged wareu npoQ people who, slthougb not as BdvaDced in generul material 
progrew aa ourselves, are noted for their perapicacity and individual indi'peadi 

r merchants and dealen have no Berious obataclo in the credit sfatem; 
the VenHznelan importers and traders without exceplioo, hu fur an we coald learn, 
boy for ua«h. ' They are strong in resoarcea, and hnve built up a profitable trado, so 
that though they give credit to interior dealers, yet tbey do not aak it for theuiselves, 
The anperioiity of inaDy of oar Aneriaan fabrics has led foreign inannfaotDrers to 
acta of dishonesC imitatioos and labels. In a large dry-i;oDds importing boose in 
Caraoaa we were shown by the proprietor bolta of clolb baying an impress of the 
Amerioan eagle and the weeds beneath " Best Aiaoiioan drilling " tnroed ont of the 
loomB of Manchester, Eoglaod. The goods were inferior, and the label was designed 
to injnrethe repntatiou of the American article, and yet gain for the dishonest manu- 
(aotnrer the price of the genuine fabrio. 

TEABB MOT AFFECTED BY THE TAEIFP. 

Our trade in Venezoela ia not affected by the tariff of the United 
States, for we are able to compete iu tbat market with the European 
mauufacturers in every line of mercbandise that we produce for export 
A reciprocity treaty, by which the government of that EepubUc would 
stipulate to admit free of duty onr breadstuffs, provisions, refined 
petroleum, and lumber, in exchange for the free admission of her sugar 
into oar ports, would greatly increase our trade in that direction and 
might result in the development of her sugar industry. In order to ea- 
ooarage her planters the Venezuelan Congress some years ago imposed 
a prohibitory duty on sugar, and the entire domestic supply is now pro- 
duced within the limits of the Kepublic, but none is exported. The nn 
productive area of available sugar land is enormous, but the capital and 
the labor, as well as the enterprise, are lacking. 

The duty on breadstuffs is very high, the retail price of flour in the 
markets on the sea^oast being $14 per barrel. Lumber is sold at $100 
per thousand feet, and the cost of furniture, imported provisions, and 
petroleum is such as to prohibit their purchase by the laboring classes, 
Gas at Caracas, the only city iu the H«pablio where it is made, is $8 
per thousand feet. Electric lights have recently been introduced at 
Oaracas, Valencia, and Maracaibo, the principal cities. 

Veneaaela enjoys ample steam ship facilities, not only with Europe, 
hut is one of the few countries inCeutral and South America with which 
we have regular and rapid communication. 

The banking facilities and credit system between the United States 
and Venezuela are adequate, but there is a great deal of complaint 
about the extortions practiced upon importers at the custom-houses of 
thatBepublic for unintentional violations of the customs regulations. 

THB BED D STEAMERS. 

Wherever we have proper transportation facilities, as is the case 
with Venezuela, our trade is In a satisfactory condition, aud only needs 
attention from our mauufaoturers and exporting merchants to be vastly 
162A 4 
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enlarged. Messrs. Boulton, Bliss & Dallett, of New York, who own and 
operate the line of steamers to Venezuela, have found their trade in- 
creased, and their steam-ships paying expenses after a brief experiment, 
and this result has been reached even against the subsidized Eoyal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, of England, which receives nearly $500,000 
from the British Government, and $90,000 from the Island of Barba- 
does for making that place its rendezvous, and the heavily subsidized 
French, Spanish, and Dutch lines. 

The United States Government has paid but $13,070.73 to encourage 
the " Eed D " line since its establishment. In 1884 it received for the 
transportation of our mails $1,046.32; in 1885, $1,392.94; in 1886 no 
money was received by these steamers for the transportation of mails, 
the bulk of them being carried for nothing.' In 1887 the amount of 
business had increased so that even at the low rate of compensation 
paid, the money received was $4,547.47 ; in 1888 the amount was $6,084. 
The distance traveled by these steamers each round trip is 4,260 nauti- 
cal miles, and the total distance traveled each year is 132,060 nauti- 
cal miles. Their compensation for postal services in 1885 was only an 
average of $41 per voyage, or $8.20 per visit, and it always cost them 
more than this to transfer the mails between the post-office and the 
steamers. The value of the trade that has been built up by this line of 
steamers is shown by the fact that 10,000 bales of cotton goods were 
shipped to Venezuela from the United States in 1888, while in 1880 
but 1,200 bales were shipped there. 



vm. 

THE COMMERCE OF ECUADOR. 



Our commercial relatious with tlie Bepnblic of Ecuador are so limited 
that tliey do not appear in t^e reports of onr Bureau of Statistics ; 
yet that couDtry bas a foreign commerce amoniitiug from twenty to , 
twenty-two millioc dollars a year, of which the exports are about 
eleven milliou dollars and the imports about ten millions. 

The most important crop is that of cocoa, which amounts to abont 
five million dollars. The best qualityand the greatest ijaantity goes to 
Spain, the United States taking only about $350,000 worth aunually. 
W© take all of the rubber and nearly all of the hides. Of the coffee 
we take about one-seventh ; of the Peruvian bark the same proportion. 

Ecuador buys her goods abroad in this order: First, England, then 
France, then Germany, then the United States. Last year England 
Kent her abont $2,600,000, of which nearly the entire amount was cot- 
ton goods, while the United States sent only about half as macb, 
chiefly hardware, edged tools, kerosene oil, lard, and other provisious, 
cotton goods, merchandise, lumber, and wheat flour. The cotton goods 
were produced in New England, the hardware and machinery in the 
Eastern and Middle States, the oil and provisions in the Western States, 
the lumber in the Southeru States, and tlie flour in California. 

OUB EXPOETB TO EOUADOE. 

Our exports to Ecuador may be said to have remained stationary , 
during the last few years, while our imports from that country have de- 
creased, as the production of india rubber, which was formerly quite 
an item there, has diminished considerably. Bat the importations of 
cocoa, as well as thoseof coffee, haveincreasedsomewhatof late. With 
regard to the imports of breadstuff's, wood and manufactures of wood, 
provisions, and similar commodities, the advantage is in favor of Ihe 
United States. In machinery our exports are as large, and often larger 
than those of the European manufacturers, and in cotton goods thelow ■ 
grades can be bought to the same advantage here as in Europe, at- 
though a special effort is made by the manufiieturers of Manchester to 
produce a fabric suitable to that trade. J 
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Onr tneanfi of communication with Ecnador are by the Pacific 
Steamship Company to Aspinwall, theuce by rail to Paoama, and 
by the steamers of the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, ot 
pool, or the Cbiliau Company, which haa recently been establialied as 
a rival to the English line. The lumber ia all carried upon sailing ves- 
sels aronnd the Born, and much of the balk of goods goes in the same 
way. The Pacific Steam Navigation Company ia heavily sabaidized by 
the English Qovernment, and the Cbiliau line reoeived a snbsidy of 
$225,000 a year firom Chili. 

THE QUESTION OF FEEIGHTS. 

In regard to the fireights, the South Americao Commission speak m 
follows in tbeir report on Ecnador: 

Wa gathered from WTeral gentlemen infonuatioB touching onr trade at Oaayaqnil, 
which we may aummariee in the following manner: Heferriug to the freight que*- 
tJoD, mentioned b; the president, and reiterated by every merchant we cunvoraed 
with, we found that the asaal oliarge per tou by steamer from New Tork to Qnaya- 
qitil is 130, and from England it ia a little lee!) than {27, while for sailing vesaela it ia 
only one half to Liverpool, Bordeaux, or Hanilmrg what it h to New York. In tbe 
ease i>f heavy shipiiientti these rates are salijoct to aorne modification. It will be seen 
at once that, other things being equal, the foreign dealer has in thia item a marked 
advantage over tboae of oar country, Ihe difference in freight alone in some articles 
being a fair proSt. The same hindrance we fonnd btood in the way of the flonr of 
Califomia Mekiog a market here. The supply cornea almoat wholly from Chili, 
though the Califbrnla article ia much preferred. One importer told na that three ' 
years ago flour from San Franoiaoo cost him 813 per ton in gold for freight, while the 
Chili product cost only $S and $10, and, wheu brought in aailiug vesaela, only (4 
per ton. He waa discouraged with the venture, and imiiorted no more flonr from 
California, Were the freights lesa, California would monopolize the flour trade of 
EcDudor, for, at the saiue price, Ita SQperiority would control the market. 

8o long as all the bnaineas of this coaat is done in foreign ships, diverting trade to 
their own coantrioa and remaining unrestricted as to charges, it aeems for that time 
the balances of the business will go to otbur nations than onr own. A line of steam- 
ers, oared for and fostered by our people, limited as to charges, would soon absorb 
the bulk of the business here, other things hereinafter mentioned being rectified. 
Whether this shall be done by the direct Intervention of the Government in aome 
form or sball be left to private enterpriae aided to a certain limit by the Government 
ia a question we need not discuss sioce its settlement depends entirely upon Congreaa. 
That the people hetehavea just ground of complaint appears oh vioua. From Panama 
to Valparaiso is about the same distance as from New Tork to Liverpool. A passen- 
ger pays for the latter trip about $75; for the former, 9250. The same extraordinary 
disproportion in freight charges ezistA. 

BTATBMBNT OP MB. P, G. PIEBHA. 

Mr. P. Q-. Pierra, of New Tork, who has a very large trade with 
Ecnador, in a commiiuicatioo to the writer, says : 

The cuBtoras regulatioua of Ecuador are not the most defective of those of t1 
Bpauish Americuu KepubUca; stilt, I think that there is room for improvement. TJ 
articles of merchandise are closaiSed under nine different heada. Class the first coi 
articles theinipoitation of tvliioh is prohibited; class the second, tboae admitted 
of dnty; class the third, those paying 1 cent of sucre per kilogram, gi'oaa weight ; 



alase the fourth, 9 centa ; olua the fifth, 5 cents; c!a«a the sixth, 10 cents; clasa 
aeventb, 50 csaU ; cluRS the eighth, I snore ; claas the ninth, So cente. 

Among the artiolea comprised in oiMa the flrat whose importation is fotblddeo 
Tom, all kinds of monitiuns of war, rifles, cartridges, bullets, bombs, hand-greni 
etc.; ii« well as revolvers, oarbinea, pistols, powder, etc., dynamite and other expli 
; petmlenra oniler 150 degrees test, and other minor artiolea. 

In the second are comprised, froe of dnty, travelers' baggage, pitch, tar, ropes, cotton 
duck, and other articles intended for the constraction or repair of vesMla. Also the 
natural or maunfactnred prodnota of Colombia and Fern ; machiuety and mining 
tools, fire-engines, boats and other small crafts, coal, life-preservers, oars, etc. 

In the third class are incloded, among other artioles, Homon cement, bricks, atone 
filters, slates, tllos, pig-iron, etc. 

In class the fourth are inolnded anchors, iron wire, plows, boee, picks, shovels, iron 
nails, store trucks, unmauufactured iroD, steel, copper, tin, agricultural maobinee, 
Inmber (undressed boards and scaulliag), iron pipes, types and printers' materials, 
paper for newspapers, etc. 

In the Sfth olasa are common hameeaeB, empty barrels, pipes, pails, iron oliaius 
for vessels, common glassware, manilla and sisal rope, salt meats, petroleum, hams, 
carriages, etc. 

The sisth class comprises linseed-oil, varnishes, trunks, mannfaotured iron, me- 
chanics' tools, butter, household fnrniture, paints, candles, billiards, lard, writing 
paper, etc. 

In the seventh class: Ail kinds of woolen goods, and unmannfautnred and rnanu- 
footnrud tobacco. 

In class the eighth: Chromos, artificial flowers, hats, ahoes, etc. 

In olaM the ninth : All non -enumerated articles, and oonseqnently cotton prints, 
drillings, white goods, etc. 

Export duties on each 100 kilograms are charged, among others, on the following 
articles; On cocoa, 64 cents; on coftee, 44 cents; on india-rubber, $5; on hides, 50 cents. 

The objectionable feature of the customs tariff of Ecuador is tlie classification 
nhicb the exporter bere is compelled to make of the goods which he ships. 

The following dnties are charged per kilogram of gross weight on wheat : Indian 
corn and other flour, 5 cents ; on wheat, barley, and Indian com, 'i oenta ; on salted 
and smoked meats, 5 cents; on lard and bntt«r, 10 cents; on lumber (rongh boards 
and scantling), 3 cents. 
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In my opinion it ia very desirable tbat the United States should engage in reciproo- 
ity treaties with the other American countries as the most effective way of obt-aining I 
> an immediate enlarged outlet both for our manufactures and for our farm and forest 
produolB. Front Ecnador, however, at present we do not import any article which 
is not admitted duty free, and, consequently, I do not see wbat could be offered in re- 
trnm for the concession nbicb might be asked of that country. Moreover, we are not 
very important consumers either of their cocoa and cofiee or hides and ivory nuts. 
The sugar produced in Ecuador is scarcely enongh to supply the consumption of the 
ooontry. None comes here. 

The monetary unit in Ecnador is the snore, a silver coin, 1 believe, of the same 
Standard aud weight as the Colombian peso, and equivalent to 70 cents American 
gold. The state of the cnrrenoy, since the reform which was made four years ago, is 
not bad; although I hear some complaints lately on account of the influx ofworn- 
oni coins &om adjoining eonntcies. The paper ourrenoj ooDsists of bank notes, r6- 
deemable in coin. , 
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The condition of Pern since the war with Ohili has been that of com- 
plete commercial and financial proBtration. The indnstries of the Be- 
public were paralyzed, the plantations were devastated, the mines were 
flooded, and the machinery for working them destroyed, the laboring 
lx>piilation depleted, and tiie people as well as the Government reduced 
to the ntmost poverty. A large and profitable commerce was destroyed, 
the productions of the country have been scarcely sufficient for local 
consnmptioD, and the imports of foreign merchandise limited to the 
meager necessities of life. 

Bat the Oongress of Peru after a long struggle has recently accepted 
a plan of compromise with the holders of the foreign debt which ia 
expected to result in the revival of prosperity in a land of elastic con- 
ditions and almost unlimited resources. It is hoped that there will be 
an immediate resuuiption of activity iu all lines of business, an influx of 
immigratioD and foreign capital, and that a restoration of confidence in 
commercial circles will follow the restoration of the national credit. 

THE FOBUEB OOMMBEOE OF PEBTT. 

In discnssing the commerce of Peru I refer to the report of the South 
American Commission, whoseobservations in thatcountry were thorough 
and hold good at the present date. It says: 

Tba commerce of Pern with the United Stutea was former]; very targe, bnt it has 
now been rednoed to a mere nominal amount, including only those artiolea which cao 
not be pnrohaaed elsewhere. Before the late war with Chili large imports of wheat, 
lumber, lard, terosene, canned goods, trunks, olocka, sewing-machines, railway and 
Btreet car snpplies, hoosebold atODeils, perfumery, patent mcdiciaes, cordage, aail- 
□loth, and other articles, were madu from the UDited Stales. Bat itariDg the first aix 
monthis of 18B4 less than $300,000 worth was imported from onr conntry, of wbloh 
|5,000 was Inmber, $32,000 lard, $40,000 kerosene oil, $15,000 wheat, and $130,000 
^neral merchandise. In linen, cotton, and woolen goods the United States has no 
hold on Peruvian commeroe, nor can our merchants obtain one until the bosinesa 
system at home is modified to meet the requirements of this coast, the chief obata- 
ole being found in the matter of credits. English and continental importers, through 
their agents and consignees in Fern, until the recent financial orisia, gave credit to 
54 
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the purcbaeera, sometunes ext«nilnig to cigbt, ten, sod twelve montba, and uattmJI]! 
the pnrch.iHer prefers dealing nith mcrcbama gmoting surh privileges. Tbis jt 
pardcnlaily lo linen, woolen, coiton, ind <>lber fbrnis nf wfHriug apparel, with whioll'i 
tlie toterior Pemvian markets are snppliad liy merchants on Ihe coast, wbn M« ooill->B 
pelled ta give credit to their eaBtomera and expect crtKlit from those of whom thoy 

Custom and habit also ba^e a great iotlncnce in Pern, aa in oUier Spanish- American 4 
The purchaser becomes accustomed to a certain claaa of goods with * 
pecnliar tttule-mark, or some special token or medal atlaxthed to the bale or parcel of 
goode, and on nu acrooiit «iil be ioveet in acj other description of Che material, if 
the old one can be had. Tbis eooservatism of the Peruvians, which ia eepeciall.v 
marked in the interior, is at once appai«ut from Ibe fact Chat they nae the same im- 
plemeDts of sgricaltnre and hnsbandry that were employed at the time of the Sptut- 
ish oonqaest. American hard wai« and agrioaltaml raoohinery might be paebed in 
tbo interior by means of active sgente, and by paying attention to Ihe form of pttok- 
iog Deoessary for tiansiicrtation on mule back. 

THE PK08PKB0TJS EBA OF THE REPUBLIC. 

From 1870 to 1880, before the war with Ohili began, the exxwrts from 1 
the UDit«d Slates to Peru averageil nearly $2,000,000 auimally, but I 
they have now fallen off nutil the average ia less than #000,000, In | 
1875, for example, which waa one of the average years, when Peru was J 
at peace, she imported $2,180,000 worth of merchandise from the United I 
States, consisting ot iron and steel, #1,100,000; lumber and fnriiitn; 
$411,000; provisions, $200,000; petroleum, $105,000; breadstufta, 
$75,000; cotton mannfactores, $26,000; cordage, $12,000; dniga, 
$27,000; tobacco, $15,000; and about half a million dollars' worth of . 
other merchandise. This trade has bo farfaUeo off that in 18S8we ox-( 
ported to Pera bnt $120,000 worlU of iron and steel, $108,000 worth off 
Inmber and furnitnre, $114,000 worth of provisions, $820 worth of oil, ' 
no drags at all, no tobacco, $46,000 worth of breadstuffs, no cordage, and I 
$ 1 74,000 worth of cotton goods. 

WHERE PEEU BUYS HEB MEB0IIAND18B. 

As has been said above, no commercial statistics have been published 
in PevH since 1877, owing torevolntionary movements and the war with 
Chili, and it is not possible to give any accurate estimate of the com- 
merce of the country since that time. Hitherto Pern has got her cotton 
goods mostly from Kngland, some from France and Germany, and only 
a few from the United States. Woolen goods have come mostly from 
France and Germany, her liueu goods from the same countries, and her 
Bilk from France and China. Her furniture haB mostly come from the 
United States ; ber ready-made clothing, from France andKngiaud; 
her general merchandise, from England, France, Germany, and Italy, 
with a considerable amount of what are commonly termed "Yankee 
notions" from the United States. Most of her breadatuffs have come 
from Chili and the United States; her fine preserved fruits, from Eng- 
land and France ; and her preserved provisions &om the United States. 
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Euglaud, France, and UermaDy have controlled the drug trade, 
railroad supplies have beeu divided between the United States 
England, the greater portion of the railroad iron, locomotives, and 
ginea being bought in the latter country and the cars in the United 
States. Her agricultural machinery and her sugar mills have come 
from England and France, leaving to the United States a monopoly only 
of lard aad kerosene. 

£iXFOIlTi.BLE PBODUOTS 

The exports of Pern formerly were very large, amonnting oftentimes 
to treble her imports. Of the exports the United States has had only 
a small proportion, consisting of guano, nitrate of soda, hides, and 
engar. The principal articles exported, ontside of guano and nitrate, 
have been silver, copper, and sngar, which have gone to England, 
France, and Germany. A little cotton has been sent to France, Eng- 
land, and Ohili ; rice to Uhili and Panama; cocoa to France, Germany, 
and England; sarsaparilla to England, France, and Germany; choco- 
late to England, France, and Germany ; wool to England and France ; 
tobacco to Chili and Ecuador; drugs aud dyestuffs to Germany, Eng- 
land, and France ; while the United States lias taken a greater part of 
the hides and goat-skins. 

The exports from Pern to the United States in 1888 were only $309,010, 
and consisted chiefly of chemicals, drugs, hides, and skins. The exports 
to England were valued at $7,981,917, of which about half were chem- 
icals and drugs ; $1,368,000 sugar, and $1,346,000 wool. The exports 
to France amounted to $4,794,000, of which $3,890,000 were chemicals 
and drugs ; and to Germany $2,029,000, of which $1,953,000 was silver 
ore. 

OUB BXPOBIB 10 FEBir. 

Our exiwrts to Pern in 1S8S reached $865,160, while those of England 
were valued at $3,489,869, and those of France $1,065,625. 

It would be very easy for the United States to engage in a reciprocity 
treaty with Pern, provided our Congress would consent to admit free 
of duty the sugar and wool of that country, in consideration of similar 
concessions on her part. 

Peru has adequate steam-ship communication with Europe, but has 
none with the United States. Touching her ports regularly are lines 
of steamers from England, Germany, and France, all of which are sub- 
sidized. The freight rates to the United States are about $29 a ton, 
while those to Liverpool are $14 or $15, and to Hamburg even less. 

Being a silver-producing country, and having untouched deposits of 
unmeasured wealth, Peru would be glad to secure the adoption of a 
common coin. 
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The foreign trade of Bolivia amoDiits to about $20,000,000 a year, and 
is nearly equally divided botwecu exports and imporls. TIte priucipal 
exports are silver baUion, hides, s^ina, Feravian bark, coca, and otlier 
drags and medicines, coffee, and copper. Tlie principal imports are 
wearing apparel, machinery, hardware, ontlery, clookB, watcLes, andj 
canned provisions. England very nearly mouopolizes the trad& 

The commerce between the United States and Bolivia is not deemed 
of a sofficient amonnt to enter into the competitions of our statistical 
bureaus. We really have no direct commerce with that conntry, and 
the merchants only purchase here what they can not elsewhere obtain. 

The ezpoi-tfi of England to Bolivia are mostly cotton goods, which is 
the principal wearing apparel of the people, with some drugs, hard- 
ware, machinery, and notions. France furnishes a large part of the 
wearing apparel, jewelry, fancy goods, wines, and canned provisions. 

HOW BOLITU IS BBAOHED. 

Bolivia is the least accessible of all the South American countries, 
which is due to the fact that her sea-coast was entirely absorbed by 
Chili at the close of the recent war, and the commerce of the country 
with the outside world is now entirely carried ou through Chilian and 
Peruvian ports on the west coast. The principal port of entry is 
MoUendo, from which there is a railroad to the interior of the country, 
ownedbyan American, Mr. J. 8. Thomdyke, and operated by him until 
recently, when it was seized by the Peruvian Government. Mr, Thom- 
dyke now has a claim before the Department of State for the recovery 
of his road, but the case has not been settled. 

Owing to the fact that all of the Bolivian trade is conducted through 
the ports of other countries, statistics are difficult to obtain, and it is 
believed that the commerce is larger than the figures given above, but 
IB ctedit«d to either Peru or ChilL Whatever has been said with refer- 
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ence to Ecuador, Pera,or Chili, with regard to trade andsteamship com- 
maDicatioQ, is equally applicable to Bolivia. 

Mr. Melchor Obarra, coDSul-general of Chili at New York, in a re- 
cent interview with a representative of " Export and Finance,'' gives 
some information which is very interesting and valuable, as follows : 

THE COTTON GOODS TRADE. 

The cotton goods of the United States of all kinds: are much preferred through 
Sonth America to those manafactored in Europe, but on account of the high freights, 
which are the consequence of the want of direct steam-ship communication, they 
come so high as to put them out of the reach of the poorer class of people. I^ have 
read with great interest the articles in your paper contending that the Government 
should do something to encourage its shipping, the same as European countries do. 
It may be that a few of the short lines plying between New York and the West In- 
dian portis are paying a fair return to their stockholders without subsidies, but sub- 
sidies are necessary if you wish capital to invest in large ocean steamers going the 
long distances between many of the ports of South America and New York. 

DIFFICULTIES OF TRANSPORTATION. 

We have only two ways of sending goods to Bolivia. One is by sending them by 
the Pacific Mail steamers to Colon, thence across the Isthmus of Panama, where they 
are transhipped to another steamer. The freight consequently comes extremely 
high. The company charge by volume where the freight is bulky, and by weight 
where it is heavy. They charge so as to make the rate by thfr higher scale. My ex- 
perience in sending goods has not been a fortunate one. Out of a consignment of 40 
stoves which I shipped by way of the Isthmus, not one reached Arica without being 
smashed. I sent down two pianos, and when they arrived they were only fit for 
kindling wood, and my last venture was with a turbine wheel, that was ordered 
for the electric works that light the city of La Paz. What became of it I never 
knew. It reached Colon safely, but it never got to Panama, and it is probably lying 
in the swamps of the Isthmus. 

The other way of sending goods is to ship them ^om here to Hamburg and from 
Hamburg to Arica. This is becoming the favorite method of transporting goods. 
Whatever I have shipped in this way has arrived safe and in good condition at Arica, 
including household furniture and things very likely to be injured in transit. The 
freight, too, is much less this way, and what an important consideration freight is, 
you may understand when I tell you that I bought a wine press for f200, and the 
freight on it by way of Panama amounted to $250. 

MISTAKES OF AMERICAN MERCHANTS. 

There is another thing that you people should do, send agents into those countries 
of Sonth America you wish to trade with^ to study the commercial habits of the peo- 
ple. The quest ion of transport in South America is a very important one, yet here 
you never seem to consider it for a momeut. The greater part of the transport in 
South America, and especially in countries like Bolivia, is done by pack-mules. A 
mule can not carry more than from 100 to 150 pounds, yet your merchants go on put- 
ting up your goods in immense packages, which have to be reopened and repacked in 
smaller packages when they reach the port of destination. 

Then as to this matter of credit. In many cases European houses give as much as 
twenty-four months' credit. This enables the South American merchant to sell at 
six months' credit to the smaller merchants in the interior parts of the country, and, 
as he is willing to pay higher for the long credit given, the European exporter rarely 
suffers any loss. 
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RECIP&OCITT TREATIES. 

Onr people are anxious to trade largely with the United States, and we believe oar 
Government would be willing to go so far as to consent to a treaty of reciprocity. 
Of coarse reciprocity is altogether against us, because the main support of the Gov- 
ernment of Bolivia, in common with the majority of South American countries, is 
derived £rom the custom-house. The taking off by your Government of the high 
tariff imposed on cotton and wool, onr chief exports, would hatdly compensate for 
the loss of the customs dnes on the quantity of goods which the United States 
might send into Bolivia. Bolivia now has no coast line, it havipg been part of the 
indemnity paid, to Chili at the conclusion of the last war. All the imports into the 
country are made by way of Arica and Antofagasta. 
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THE COMMERCE OF CHILI. 



The foreign commerce of Ohili in 1888 amoanted to (128,000,000, of 
which the exports were $78,000,000 and the imports $50,000,000. Of 
this commerce the United States furnished but $2,200,000 of the im- 
ports, and took but $2,450,000 of the exports. Wool and nitrate were 
the chief articles exported to the United States, and the imports con- 
sisted of a variety of articles, but a small quantity of each. England 
had the lion's share of the trade — about 50 per cent., and France about 
30 per cent. 

The exports of Ohili consisted entirely of raw materials, $63,206,930 
coming from her mines, mostly nitrate, copper, and silver, and $8,784,- 
360 representing the products of agriculture, of which $6,000,000 was 
wheat and other cereals. 

THE OOMMEBOE OF 1887. 

The commerce of Ohili in 1887 was valued at $108,180,848, of which 
$59,549,958 were exports and $48,630,862 were imports. The imports 
in 1886 were $44,170,147, which shows an increase of more than four and 
one-half millions during the year. Of tjie imports in 1887 Great Britain 
contributed $20,463,584; Germany, $11,631,891; France, $5,500,949, and 
the United States, $3,242,314. 

The exports of Ohili can be classified as follows: 



ClassifloatioiL 



Mineral prodaots 

Ai^cnltural prodaots 

lianafjEtctares 

Misoellaneoiia 

Be-ezportation 

Specie 

Total 



Value in 1886. 



$40,264,840 

9, 710, 747 

66, 521 

107, 391 

446, 734 

644,416 



61,240,149 
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$49,449,015 

9,869,247 

46, 081 

46,655 

821,475 

317,485 



59,649,958 
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The imports are clasified as follows; 
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THE SHABE OF THH UBITED STATES. 

The following statement sbows the meager share of these importa 
fnrnished by the United States: 
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SHirPING STATISTICS 



The following shipping statietics show the relative position of the 
United States flag to the total tonnage entered and cleared at Chilian 
ports in 1887 : 
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The exports fi:om the United States to Chili are likely to be much 
larger (iuriiig the present and eucceeding years becaase of a contract 
recently awarded by the Governmeut to a firm of Atnericau contraetora 
for the coQstruction of about 750 miles of railroad at a cost of about 
(15,000,000, and it is stipulated that the rolling stock shall be of the 
Ameiicau pattern. 

THE CHILIAN LINB OF STBAMEES. 

Ohili has adequate steam couimnoication with Enrope and an excel- 
lent line of steamers of her owti. The South American Steam-ship 
Company (Compauia Snd-Americaiio de Yapores) is a Chilian organi- 
zation. It has a capital of $3,500,000, which received an annual com- 
pensation of $225,000 in silver, payable monthly, from the Govern- 
ment of Chili, for the transportation of mails between Yalparaiso 
and Panama, which is a guarantied dividend of fij per cent, upon 
the authorized capital of the company, or more than 10 per cent, 
uijon the actual investment. The contract covers a term of ten years, 
and the vessels are required to sail twice a mouth. The fleet of the 
company comprises eighteen flrstclass steamers, constructed in En- 
gland especially for this service. Their tonnage varies from 1,200 to 
2,000, and their horae-power from 1,000 to 1,500. The officers and en- 
gineers are mostly Englishmen and Americans. This company was 
organized to afford competition with the vessels of the Pacific St«am 
Navigation Company, which for a long time had a monopoly of trans- 
portation upon the west coast of South America, and have been effect- 
ive in reducing freights and passenger rates to reasonable snms. 

THE WOOL PEODtlOT OF CHILI. 

There are very few products of Chili that can be exported with profit 
to the United States; and they are guano, nitrate, and wool. The 
same remarks that have been made regarding the wool of Peru ap- 
ply to the product of Chili, It does not compete with the merino wool 
of the United States, but is of a much coarser variety, and is used ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of carpets. The sheep growers of the 
United States do not attempt to produce this wool, and therefore need 
not be protected against it. 

The chief export of Chili to-day is nitrate of soda, and always will 
be, as the deposits in that country are so great as to be practically in- 
exhaustible. The nitrate is not utilized in the United States to the 
same extent as it is in Europe, but will eventually become a large arti- 
cle of exportation to onr country. Experiments are being conducted 
for the purpose of discovering some method by which nitrate can be 
utilized for fertilizing material, and if they are sucoeseful the purchase 
of that article in the United States will be much larger than now. 

All the guano now remaining on the west coast of South America be- 
longs to Chili, and it is claimed that there is very little left of a high 
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grade anch as was formeijly shipped in large qnantities. The Govern- 
ment of Chili owns all iwd gnauo, and contracts for its sale to private 
parties. M 

Chili exports a S^pM deal of floor, and supplies the west coaat of 
South America with ^Vt article. 

HW TBADB HAT BE SEOUBED. 

The import trail,,, ^f Chili, as has been shown, is very large, and if 
proper means conldtbe provided for the shlpmeutof goods the mer- 
chants of theUnitedlStates mightseciirealarge shareof it ; but before 
any etforts can hejBrofltably made in this direction, some means must 
be devised of secoling steam-ship communication with that country. 
Lower freights, lOificker time, longer credits, banking facilities, the 
selection of gooolu^nitahle to the demands of this market, and better 
packing are al,'<! iufcessary elements in any effort ihat may be made to 
build up a trajC^ It is also necessary for onr merchants to have ageu- 
eies or brancJ^Wuses in Chili which shall carry snch stocks of goods 
as shall ena^^ k^"'^''''' representatives to flU orders when they are re- 
ceived. yEle t* 

Cottony ^re especiiiUy needed in Chili, but the American maim- 

factnrej^^oails a* produce the fabric that is demanded in that couulry. 
The 1^ do iMrtl a cheaper article than our mills now produce. They 
wan^^*>ole wanlott of fabric that they get from Europe, a mixture of 
cot*^J^![*r**°^-'p', and starch, which sells for 5 cents a yard, while the 
Ajoetteto— rtjif'* approaching nearest it costs 7 cents a yard. 
POPtTLAEITY OF AMEHICAN GOODS. 

A recent article in a New York paper asserted that the reason our 
cottons were not sold in Chili was that onr prices are too high. This 
18 not true. English goods of the same weight and texture sell for 
quite as much and often more than those from the United States, But 
very few of the better class of goods are sold. Nearly all the railroad 
supplies of Chili are furnished by the United States, and were the ques- 
tiOD of fireights more in our favor we should have almost a monopoly, 
for there is an entire concnrrence of testimony from experienced men :ts 
to the great snperiority of our engines, cars, andother supplies, with the 
single exception of steel rails ; but the tedious delay in getting freight 
from Sew York gives oar English competitors the advantage. 

Fop all farm work our machinery is preferred as it is more conven- 
ient and better ■ adapted to its use, but there is a complaint that it is 
not heavy enough to be handled by men so careless and stupid as the 
Chilian laborers. It will pay manufacturers of agricultural machineiy 
and implements to send agents to Chili to study the demands of Ihat 
market aud see wherein the goods they now furnish fail to give satis- 
faction. 
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To United states $6,068,000 

Brazil 4,801,000 

Spain 3,300.000 

Italy 2,734,000 

Uruguay ! 7,025,000 

Chili 1,681,000 

Other countries 6,012,000 

For some reason the returns in detail for 1888 can not be obtained, bat 
those of 1887, so clearly analyzed by Mr. E. L. Baker, the United States 
consul at Buenos Ayres, will give an idea of the trade. 

CLASSIFICATION OF EXPORTS. 

The relative value of the different classes of exports of 1887, com- 
pared with those of 188G, was as follows: 



Articles. 



Prodncts of the cattle industry.... 

Agricultural products 

InduHtriiil products 

Timber exported 

Minerals 

Products of wild animals 

Variuus exports 

* Moie. 



1886. 



$52, 903. 347 

8,341.336 

6, 600, 257 

326, 623 

155, 0i9 

351,021 

1, 514, 538 



1887. 



$55, 282, 102 

21, 257. 320 

4, 239, 934 

277, 944 

186,150 

606.738 

1, 802, 082 



Differeoce. 



*$2, 678, 756 

*12,915,084 

t2, 360. 323 

f 48, 679 

*3i, m 

*253,537 
*482,456 



f Lessc 



The wonderful increase in the exports of agricultural products as ex- 
hibited in the above table is all the more gratifying, as only a few years 
ago it was generally proclaimed that it was impossible for the Argen- 
tine liepublic ever to be an agricultural or grain-producing country. 



EXPORTS OF OEBEALS. 

llie production of cereals is getting to be a most important industry, 
the crops now not only supplying the demands of the home market, 
which hitherto were supplied from abroad, but the surplus now every 
year adds largely to the aggregate of exports. With the annual in- 
crease of an agricultural immigration from Europe, it will not be very 
long before the products of the farm will contend for first place with 
those of the pastoral industry. 

In regard to the exports of grain, the official figures are as follows: 

Tons. 
Exports of wheat 237,866 

Exports of corn 361,848 

Exports of linseed 81,208 

The shipments to the United Kingdom were as follows : 

. Tons. 

Shipment of wheat to Great Britain 145,948 

Shipments of corn to Groat Britain 177,769 

SOiipiaeDtsofUnBeed to Great Bi'i tail)., v'*.t«« ,.,,,,,,,, , ^976 



INCBEASB OP AOKIOULTUBAL POPOLATIOK. 

There is a liae of steamers ruaaiug from Genoa to Biienos Ayres 
which carries very little elue tLao pasaeugera, aad receives from the 
Argentine Govermnent a aubsirty per capita for every imiaigrant car- 
ried, Thoaii immigrants who choose to go into the agricnltural section 
are given free lands and seed and $6 a month for tlie first year, or nn- 
til the first crop enables them to become aelf-supporting. There are 
ahio large nnmbera of people guiu g to the Argentine Itepubtic trom the 
vast provinces of Spain, and quite a number also from the same local- 
ity to the Republic of Uruguay, which lies across the river from thft 
Argentine Republic. A large proportion of the laboring classes and 
meohanica iu both of these countries are Spanish Basques, and those 
peo|)le appear to find the country and the climate eaiJecially adapted to 
their tastes. 

The rush commenced about 1884, when they received about 100,000 
people from Europe, most of them, aa I said, being Italians and Span- 
ish Basqnes. In 1836 the immigration had largely increased, and it 
has been Increaaiug rapidly ever since, until last year the number of 
arrivals was 155,000, and during the six months of the present year the 
arrivals numbered 150,001). These statistics do not look very large 
iKside those given iu our own tables of immigration statistics, but it 
mnat be understood that in the Argentine itepublic the population is 
only 4,000,000, while we have 65,000,000 here. 

AOBIGULTUBAL ADVANTAGES. 

The Argentine Eepnblic has the advantage of having a fertile prairie 
land near their ports, which is easily cultivated and which is being de- 
veloped by the rapidly increasing popnlatiou. Lines of railroad are 
being built through the country. The climate is temx>erate and favor- 
able to agriculture. Its farmers have the advantage o^'er those of our 
Northwest in that they can raise four or five crops of alfalfa or clover 
a year. Their stock does not require shelter, therefore they do not have 
to divert their energy in harvesting for a long winter. Owiug to these 
special a<Ivantage8 they are large producers of wool. They export two 
and a half million hides per annum, which hidesareof the best quality 
uhiiiped from any part of the world. 

Fifteen years ago all the Hour consumed in the River Plate countries 
came from the United States and Chili. Now they not only provide for 
the increased consumption of their own couutry, but are exporting 
cereals ; and the wheat fields and corn faims of the River Plate are 
destined to rival in extent and productiveness those of our own North- 
west. The Argentine Republic has this advantage in aupplying bread- 
BtuSB to Europe: As the wheat fields of the Argentine are near the 
ports, and, owing to the now railroads and a surplus tonnage for home- 
ward business, the freights on products from the wheat fields of the 
Ai'ueutiue Itopublic to Europe is from 20 to H> per cent, less than it ia 
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from tlie wheat fields of the Northwest to Earope, the present qtiola-l 
tiOQS being $6 a tou from the Argeutine Bepublic aud S9.50 a tuD frain 1 
Mllwaakee. 

THB WOOL CLIP, 




" If it be trae, aa it is now officially computed," writes CohstiI Baker, 
" that there are 100,000,000 of sheep in the country, it will be seen from 
the amount of shipments that the average yield is only a little more 
than 2 pounds to the sheep. And this is wool in the dirt, two-thirds 
of it being dirt and one-third of it being wool. In other words, taking 
the shipments of 1887 as the average annual product of the country, it 
ia about 75,000,000 pounds of washed wool. 

"The shipments to the United States were exoluaively of the long 
carpet wools from Cordoba, it being the only class that it is possible to 
send to our market under our tariff law with profit. Our tariff, so far 
as the clothing and finer qualities are concerned, is prohibitive. While 
those from Australia come in, those from the Argentine Republic, owing 
to the greater amount of grease and dirt they contain, are quite ex- 
cluded, our tariff law making no allowance or redaction whatever for 
Buoh excess. I referred at length to this discrimination against the 
Argentine Republic in favor of Great Britain in my annual report of 
1886. It appears that the amount of dirt and grease in the wools of 
the Argentine Republic reaches to move than 70 per cent., while the 
wools of Australia and New Zealand have only about 50 per cent. In 
other words, while the average yield of Argentine wools sconred is 
only 30 per cent., that of the other countries named is 50 per cent." 

"If, as I have heretofore remarked," continnes Oonsul Baker, "the 
mills of the United States did not use foreign clothing wools at once, this 
would make no difference. The discrimination would be of no practical 
significance. But they do use foreign wools, and just such classes of 
clothing wools as the Argentine Republic can furnish ; and, owing to 
the more intimate trade relations which we are strivingto cultivate with 
the latter country, we should avoid the appearance of favoring other 
nations to the prejudice of the Argentine Republic." 

A BOUNTY OK BXPOETS OF BEEF. 

The Argentine Republic has recently passed a law granting a bounty 
on the export of dressed beef. It is in the form of a guaranty of S 
per cent for ten years on the capital of companies formed for that pur- 
pose, the total capital of such companies being limited to $8,000,000 iu 
gold. 

Under tha regulations it appears that the entire amount to be guar- 
antied shall not exceed $8,000,000 of national money ; that parties ap- 
plying for the guaranty for any particular establishment must give full 
details as to owners, the form of operatiouj the amount iuvested, the 
quantity of meat It is proposed to export annually, estimates of costs 
per ton, etc.; that all applications for the benefit of the law must be 
made to the minister of finance j that the largest amount of capital 
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gnnraittied in any one eatabliHliinent will be $1,000,000 and the small- 
mt $500,000; tbat when two or more parties ask for the guaranty in 
e district the wants and particular circumstances of the district 
will be taken into account, so as to make the privilege as extensive as 
possible; that where an application is granted the petitioners roust 
deposit the snm of $5,000 in the national bank as a guaranty of good 
faith on their part; that all establishments which come under the guar- 
anty must present a quarterly account of operations ; that a board of 
inspectors shall be appointed to supervise them. 

BEPEIGEEATOB SHIPS READY FOB THE TRADE. 

Consul Baker reports several establishments are now preparing to 
take advantage of the guaranty thus provided by the Government, and 
that they are going into the export of fresh beef on a very large scale, 
with special steamers duly fitted up with all necessary mafihinery for 
freezing and stowing their cargoes. They will have warehouses both 
in England and France for receiving and marketing the beef. The 
average time of passage of these steamers will be about twenty-five 
days. It is hardly necessary to add that the Argentines are expecting 
wonders from the benefits which these bounties will confer upon the 
cattle industry of the country, and are already anticipating that it will 
now take a new departure of prosperity. 

"How far the Argentines will be able to interfere with the ft-esh beef 
shippers of the United States remains to be seen ; but, until new meth- 
ods are adopted here for the preparation of beef for exportation, I do 
not think that the law will produce any great competition. At present 
what is known aa stall-fed cattle are quite unknown in this country; 
all bullocks for the market are taken directly off the grass, and, of 
coarse, the meat is soft and watery. Until they discover that such 
meat will not bear profitable exportation, and learn that dry food is 
absolutely necessary in order to prepare fresh meat for foreign markets, 
especially for the long distance which it has to be transported, I doubt 
if the present movement of the Argentine Govern ment for a 5 per cent, 
guaranty on the exports will have any perceptible efteci upon the cat- 
tle basiness of the United States." 

AEQENTmE TBABE WITH GERMANY. 
The recent development of the trade with Germany is attracting gen- 
eral attention. Its extent wUI appear from the following table : 
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' reports, ^H 



This iDiTeawe is in great part, if uot entirely, Mr, Baker 
owiug to tlie tntde methods wUicb OerinaDj some time 
witli reference to tlie Argentine ftepublic, being, indeed, exactly thoBu 
wUitib years ago I suttgested for the adoption of our own eoautry, to 
wit: First, qufck and regular eteaoi commonicatiou between the two 
Qonntries; second, the estahiishmeat of branch bouses here interested 
in the sale of German maunfactores, and, third, the opening of » Ger- 
i-Argenliiie bank in this city to facilitate exchange, etc The lines 
of goods imported from Germany during 1887 were as follows : 
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Inclnded in these imports are 10,725 sewing-machines and 1,074 
pianos. 

ABGENTINE TRADE -WITH BELGIUM. 

While the trade returns with Belgium show a gradual decrease in 
the volume of exports to that country, there has Ueen a progressive in- 
crease in the amount of imports from there. These in 1880 amoKnted 
to only $2,483,105 ; in 1887, tbey amounted t« $10,947,955, and in 1888 
to $ll,117,4WO. On the other hand the exports, which in 1880 reached 
to (14,356,458, amounted to only $12,111,531 in 1887. The total volume 
of trade, however, which amounted to $16,839, 5(i5 in 1880 has oov 
reached to $27,799,000. The following are the imports of 1837 : 
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Among the imports were 13,198 tous of iron beams and joists, amonnt-l 
ing to $527,928, articles which are here rapidly superseding the use of J 
timber in ho use -build ing. In the item of woven goods is included ready- f 
made clothing, which amounted to $482,971. 




ABSEnTINB TBADE WITH FEA.MOB. 

The trade of the ArgeotiDe Bepublic with France BhowB a most 
woDderfal progresaiou, the amount having more than doubted in the 
last ten years, while the imports have more than trebled. I give the 
figures below. 
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The imports of 1887 consisted of the following lines of goods : 
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ARGENTINE TBADE WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

If the trad^ with Franco shows a remarkable progression, that with 
England presents a still more surprising increase. In the last eight 
years it has qnndrupled, since /rom $i7,272,t93 in 18S0, it has reached 
to t51,864,220 in 1887, and «8'l,397,0UO In 1888. In 1880 the imports 
fifwn Great Britain amounted to only J12,103,4CO; in 1887 they were 
•34,779,211 ; in 1888, $03,700,000. In 1880 the exports to Great Britain 
were $5,108,732 ; in 1887 they were $17,085,001, and in 1888 $17,697,000. 
The imports from Great Britain were as follows : 
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AR«BNTINF. TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

The trade witli the United States lias }(rowi!, luit notiii these propor- 
tions. Tiie following are the returns : 
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" Considering bow unfortunately onr export trade is handicapped," 
writes Consul Baker, " in lacking all the facilities for a close and inti- 
mate interoommnnioation, withoatateam-Mhip lines, without banking ad- 
vantages, without distinctive American business houses here, the returns 
for the last year are very satisfactory. The wonder is that the figures 
are so large. While it can not be said that the trade presents any new 
features, yet it shows a very considerable increase in its proportlona; 
and while the great bulk of our shipments to the river Plate still con- 
sists of crude articles and raw materials of prime neccBsity which can 
not be obtained in other markets, the returns show the beginning of a 
trade in other lines of goods, which promises better things for the 
futurt'." 

The following table presents a eompariuon of the shipment of leading 
articles for the last four years : 



AtUOIh. 

Tnrpentloe 
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THE INCREASE IN OUB EXPORTS. 



It will be observed that the great increase in our exports has been 
in lumber and kerosene, the articles for which the Argentine Gepubllo 
is entirely dependent upon the United States; but the steady growth 
of our trade in agricultural implements and machinery is deserving of 
notice. The increase in these Hues is entirely owing to the fact that 
we furnish far better or more serviceable articles than can Ixi obtained 
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in the markdtA of Barope ; and, after Uial, «arH aro Inrciug tbeinaelvea 
upon tbe ntteDtiou of this conntrj" in sjiite of the fact thtit, owing In 
superior fiui&h and style, it mny cost a liltte more to pnt tfaem down 
here. 

" The increase which we have seen in the trade between the United 
States and the Argentinellepnblicisnotthereanltof auyof the modern 
metliods nsnally adopted for tbe promotion of international commerce. 
On the contrary, whatever development there is has taken place in spite 
of the fact that we are entirely lackiDg in all the facilities now employed 
by the commercial nations of the world for tho eatablishmeat and main- 
tenance of trade. After many years of [lepsistent discnssion," writea 
Mr. Baker, " we are still as far as ever from even the prospect of steam 
navigation with the Argentine Bepublic. Not a single regular merchant 
steamer arrived here from the United Slates dnring the past year, and 
our trade continues to be dependent upon tbe slow and uncertain me- 
dium of sailing vessels. We are still, also, without any proper bank- 
ing facilities with the Argentine Eepnblic. All our exchange and com- 
mercial business continues to be transacted through English banking 
houses, thus increasing tbe charges and complicating the settlement of 
balances. And worse than all, as I have already stated, we are quite 
without distinctive American importirag houses iu this city, our entire 
trade being thus made to depend, not upon our ability to supply any 
given line of ^oods, bnt npou the question whether it will not pay the 
importing merchants better to buy an inferior article in Europe rather 
than II superiorono iu the United States.*' 



AMBBIC4M SAMPLE HOUSES. 

"The American sample bouses, which have been lately established 
here, are, I believe, doing very well, and exhibit no little energy and 
enterprise in puahiug our manufactures. Indeed, it is in part owing to 
their effort to procure orders that our imports during tbe last year have 
footed up so well, but it is a fact that there is at the present time but a 
single distinctive American importing bouse in the city of Buenos 
Ayres. There are a number of large and wealthy firms that are doing 
an immense business with the United States, and probably offer our 
goods on the bqpt terms possible ; but they are either English or Ger- 
man bouses, whose most intimate connections are with Europe, and 
which do business with the United States simply because it pays them 
well to do so." 
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WHY WE 4aB SO FAR BKHIKD. 
The reatnoQ wby the Uuite'1 States is so fur bebind ia tbe trade of tbe | 
Argentine Hepublic is foiiud iu the foUowiug table for 1887: 
Arrival! and deparlurfi /rorn etuA country. 
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The statiatics of tbe arrivals and departures of sailiug vessels and 
steamers at the ports of the Argentine Republic show that of the 5,C94 
sailing vessels arriving but 74 belonged to the Uuited States, and of 
the sailing vessels departing bnt 00 Iwlonged to the United States } the 
difference of 14 representing the number of sailing vessels which were 
sold upon their arrival thert;. 

THE STEAMERS OF ALL NATIONS BUT OURS. 

But the most significant fact is tbatin the table of statistics showing 
the nationality of steamers the Uniteil States is blank. Not one 
steamer bearing the fiag of the United States arrived at or departed 
from the port* of the Argentine Bopublie during the last year. Baenos 
Ayres is connected with Europe by seventeen different steam-sbip com- 
panies, controlling twenty-three different Hues. The transatlantic lines 
areas follows: 

From France ; 

LeH Mesaageries UaTitinies. 
Lea CbargeiirH K^nnis. 
Leu Traneports Mari times. 
La ligoe Cyprien Fabre at Ci 
Allan Line. 

From Eogland : 

The Boj-al Mall. 
Allau Line. 
HouBtOD & Co. 
Lamport & Holt. 
The Waltnrd Line. 
Tbe Papiflc Steam Kavieatio 
■hargetira Rdunii, 
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From Italy ; 

Tbe RnbatttDO Co. 

The Veloce. 

The NaTigasioae Oeoerale. 

From Spain : 

La Liapa EspaDols. 

Tbe Marqnis de Campo'e Liii6. 

From Germaay : 

Tli'> Noril DeiitBOber Ltord. 
I'beSHrl-Amerl oaniaoha. 
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Daring the last .rear 002 eailing vessels arrived at Baenos Ayrtia from 
Greet Britain, whtcb is abOQt 13 a week, and 363 sleatnera, or one 
for every day in the year except Christmas and New Year's, Two 
hundred and twenty one steamers left the ArKentiue Kepublic for France 
daring the Rame y«ar, and 140 tor Oermaay, but ouly 7 steamers ar- 
rived from the tJnited states, and they were all tramps, representing 
only 6,762 tons. 

Nearly every one of the lines of steamers mentioned above are sub- 
sidized by the Governments under whose dag; they sail, and before 
the end of the present year there will be at least three more Hues estab- 
lished. The travelers and shippers in Europe always have the choice 
of Beven or eight steamers a week for the Argentine llciiublic, but there 
is no way to get there from this country except by way of Europe or 
by the Brazil line, which sails from New York once a mootb. This is a 
very strange situation when we consider the fiiot that the arrivals at the 
port of Bnenoe Ayres last year included 6,607 steamers, which is 127 a 
week, or 18 a day. It ia doubtful whether as many steamers arrive at 
the port of New York or Liverpool, and Buenos Ayres is thus placed 
in the front rank of the maritime cities of the world. 

A TEET CLEAB CASE. 

The reason for the commercial estrangement between the United 
States and the Eiver Plate is thus very pliiiu. Trade is necessarily 
dependent upon transportation facilities, and the cheaper aud more 
convenient the greater the stimulus to commerce. The company that 
gives the lowest rates gets the largest cargo. This is the reason why 
the three great commercial nations of Europe enjoy a monopoly of the 
South American carrying trade, and it is divided between them in pro- 
portion to the encouragement the respective Governmeuts have giveu to 
capitalists to furnish transportation facilities. Having produce to sell 
and produce to buy England, France, Germany, Spain, and Italy have had 
the wisdom and prudence to encourage private capital by goverument aid 
to furnish the ways aud means necessary to transact the business. Even 
the little J per cent, of its imports which the Argentine Eepublic takes 
from the United States is carried to that country in foreign ships. New 
York is nearer to the ports of Argentine than Europe, but our total 
trade, imports and exports, amounted to only $12,544,712, because Eng- 
lish, French, German, Spanish, and Italian steamers are so heavily sub- 
sidized that they can control freights, 

THE HOUSrON OONTEACT, 

Last year the Argentine Government entered into a contract with 
Mr, Robert P. Houston, of England, by which, according to an English 
newspaper which I quote : 

The Intter agtvea to coustnict teu sleamers of at IsHst 4,000 tons burden hihI 16 kuota 
per hour eucb, to ply bfitween the north of Euroiieiin-i the ports of the Argen tine Re- 
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and four staam laaaobta ttir eniigraul wtviu* in Earops. Also four ateamers 
betweeu the Uoiteil Stntes aoil the porta of the Arptenllne Repablic. 
principal conditions of the iij{reftDBQt ars the following : The QoTernment 
the Argenliiio Republic guarantieB a loan of 5 per cent, per annum on SJ.TM.t 
tte Enropeao aervioe, and 5 per cat. per ananm on Jl, 800,000 for tha Unitiid States 
line. The oontraotnr for the European service ngreea that Ibese Bt«ameni sliall alwAys 
fly the flag of the Argentine Republic, auil that in ease of war the Ooverament shall 
have the option of buylDg them at a sntn not greater than their original coat. Ez- 
ceptianally good accommodations are to be provided for emigrante, who shall come 
from England, Sweden, Norway, Germany, Denmark, Netherlands, Belgiam, France, 
and any other country indicated by the Argentine Government. 

In cose the revennes of the contracting company exceed 5 per cent, it will refnnd 
to the Government from this excess the same which it has received as goaranties, and 
in ooae the ruveones reach 10 per eent. the escess is to be divided between the Oov- 
emment and the company. The guaranty terminates at the end of eighteen years. 

It ia Btipnlated that iti going from Enrope the steamers mnat not call at any port 
except Uoatevideo and placen where it is customary to take coal, but on the return 
trip they may oa1l at any port. One of tlieateaiucrs must arrive in the Argentine Re- 
public at least once a week. Passengers and freight rates are to be fixed by an agrea- 
mcnt between the Government and the company. The iHimpany also agrees to furnish 
each steamer with a refrigerator capable of holding at least three < bouaand drested 
sheep ot an. equivalent amount of beef. The service will conuneoce in February 
next, and by the following November all the steamers must be running. 

The United Statea service will be performed under very similar conditions as the 
Eoropean aervice, except that this service will begin within six raonthe from Jan- ■ 
nary last, and that no refrigerators are required ti) be placed on tfaeae veasela. 

For some reason which has not been explained Mr. Honston has 
failed to carry oat his contract, bat it is said that he expected to secnre 
an additional subsidy from the United States when he nndertook thia 
COD tract. 

OOBT OF MAtNTAIKlNG A LINE. 

It is estimated by those familiar with the cost of maiutainiog a line 
of steamers between the United States and the Argentine Bepablic 
that a subsidy of $20,000 for each round trip would be necessary to se- 
cure them against loss. The Argentine Republic, with only a popnla- 
tion of 4,000,000, would be willing to pay half of this sum if the United 
States Government will pay the other half. 

OPPEE OP THE AEOEKTINE OOTEENHENT. 

The Argentine Oovernment, understanding the importance of a line 
of steamers between this country and the United Staies, and anxious 
lot contribute to its establishment, issued a decree so far back as 1865 
granting a subsidy of $20,000 a year to the first line that would solve 
the problem. This snm not being found adequate to meet the expenses 
of a regnlar line of steamers, at least until the traflBc between the two 
countries had assumed larger proportions, the law remained a dead 
letter. During the administration of General Sarmiento the matter 
was again taken into consideration without its leading to any results, 
y during the last y«ar of the presidency of I 
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that an American company volnnteered to make a contract to eBtablish 
tnoDtlily steamerij against a subsidy of itlOO,000 a year. Tbe executive 
power Bent a message to Oougrees to this effect, but it was never dis- 
eossed; the actual President, General Boca, renewed its request to Con- 
gress, wbicb is still in abeyance. 

BTBllM-eHU' COMMUNt CATION WlTa THK DNITKD eXATKS. 

TrumlttUd frotn the muiBige ■>( the eiennttve power In 1ST0 ta the NfttlDnal Congress oFtlie Ar^en- 

tiOB RepubUcj 
To the konorable ffatioAal Congresi : 

It was always aperaiatcnt design of tlie [niLlic powers of the natioD 1o establish 
tbe direct iiavi|:atioD between tbe poru of tbu Republio and tbe Uaited States, in 
order to tbns complete our s^steia of exterior commuDicatiou. 

In 18^ the Cougress passed a law graDting a enbaidy for this object> 

The President, Sarmtento, HDDODDced in ond of his anlianl mesaageH that this Bub- 
■idy would at last be applied, and the actasl adniiniatration reaewml for two years 
ttaU bnainesa, asking nongreiM to augnienC the subsidy granted, and wbiob bad 
proved insuffloient, when all was snspeiided. because the compnuy that bas uuder- 
tttlcen this enterprise coald not obtain fiom tbe United States Senate tbe pecuniary 
anxUiary tbat was iDdispensable for its attempt. 

For the first time, after an expectation bo Inng; delayed, a rofipoosible company di- 
rected by tbe firm that conBtmcIs vesBela of the beat reputation in the United Stated, 
and tt has conditions to realize tbe cotn muni cation that has been songbt with so 

Tbe executive power considers it uHeless to dilate on tbe coDsiderations upon tbe 
advantages of a direct commnnicatioii with tbe most powerful, commercial, and freo 
nation that has best realized the tbrms of government that we have accepted, i'ollow- 
ing precisely it« example. This other niarkut that opeus itsoH is a new iuTerchunge 
fbi the men, tbe ideas, and the prodnote. 

But the conditions of tbb enterprise are onerous, and the executive power compiles 
with its duty in submitting to the hoaoralile Congress in order that it resolve itself 
npon the subject. 

Tbe enterpriae asks 10,000 (rancs monthly, and the maintiiining of this subsidy for 
teo years. After divers conferences with the minister of tbe interior it has redaced 
lis conditions to 100,000 &anca per annnm, the sabsidy lusting seven years. 

The executive power iucioses with this message all the anteoedent writings of the 
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PROPOBITION OF ' 

The Argentine Oovemment, In view of the aervioes which this line lends, that will 
be the first step in uniting the Bepublio with the grand North American Contiucnt, 
will pay to Messrs. John Roach &Son the sum of {8,000 — eight thousand haJd dollars, 
gold— for every round vojaRe for the terra of eight years, paid on the return of aaoh 
steamer from the round trip, with a corresponding receipt from the admiuistration of 
post-«fflces on its having duly delivered the mails. 

The steamere will bo subject to the laws and ordinances that exist in the Republic 
forsteam'paokets; they shall carry the correspondence of the Argentine Eepablio to 
whatever point at which they touch without any remnneration ; making a rebate of 
33^ per cent, in prices of passage of the Immigrants, and 50 per cent, on tbn passage 
of each employ^ of tbe Govemmoiit who can justly show that liis voyagu is on ac- 
count of the Oovemment. They will also make a rebate of 25 per cent, on whatever 
irelgbtthey may carry on behalf of the Goverument, aucli us materials of war, etc. 



r THB PRMIDBNT. 



t for a subaidy witb 
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To rtc honorable Congreaf of the «a ion .- 

Our coiutnerce with tbe United States of NurtbAmarioaliag taken a favorable de- 
velopmeat tbnt il< \s couTealenC to eucouraga by metuis of tbe eetablisbmeat of ang- 
ular line of pommnuication. 

Tbis neceBBity baa been felt aiace aome time past, and a law of 1665 Jeslined tbt) 
HDm of 120,1)00 (fiiertes) to HabHiilize tbe first line of BteameTH tbat was establiabed 
betwiwn the ports of Baenos Ajtob and New York. Tbe exeuutive power does nirt 
believe it neoeaaiiry to enlarge in oonai derations npoQ tbis Bobjeot, that, if promptly 
favored, ia bound to iuflaeuoe in a most powerful roauner the uatioual commeroo. 

Tbe interiMitH of our country will be boiiellted by a niure intimate coutaut with tlia 
great prodituing and man ufiu; luring nation of North Anierioa, in whose macbeta tbe 
Ai^entiue pruductit will tlad easy and abundant uollooation. 

An enterprise has solicited of the eitwutive power ita com 
tbe object of establiubinxtbia liuoof commnnioatiou, and ben 
body tbe petition presented by it. 

In view of tbe preceding eonsidei^ations, tie executive power solicits of yotir hon- 
orable body tbe sanction of tbe accompaaying project. 

May God guard your bonorable body. 

Bbrnakdo de Iriooyxm. 

Tke Senate and Hovse of Depatiee, etc. : 

AiiTlCLE 1. It antborizes the Exeontive power to grant aanni not exceeding ninety* 
aix tbuiisand doUairs (faertes) annoally, the anbsidy olfered by the law of the 19tb of 
Angiist of 1605 to a line of steam navigation between tbe ports of Buenos Ayrea and 
Hew York. 

ARTiCUt 2. Communicate, etc. 

iBtOOTVH, 

I am tempted to make some further extracts from tlie last report of 
Mr. Bdward L. Baker, United States coiisal at Buenos Ayrea, who has 
no superior iu the service and whose dispatches to the Department are 
nnequaled in their interest and importance. Speaking of the progress 

of the country, he says : 
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What greatly addn to tbe business impulse and spirit of development which now- 
adays more tbun ever cliaraoterisces the people, is tbe political quiet which pervades 
tbe country. Bovolubions and attempts at revolatiou are matters of the pant. All 
tbrongb the extent of tbe Argentine Republic the guaranties of tbe conatitntion now 
have tbe sanction of tbe people and tbe lawa are permitted to be peaoefnlly exeonted. 
Labor ia more aud uiore respected and honored, and capital finda ready iaveatioant 
with more confidence than ever before. Nooneauy longer tbiuks of or fears internal 
oommotious or ci^il disturbances. Tbe Argentine citizen's love of conntry no longer 
mauifeatfl iteelf by tryiug to get forcible possesaiou of the Government, but rather by 
seeking to increusu the wealth and production of the Republic. 



THE ABGBNTraE POPULATION. 

It appears from recent invcstigatious by M. tialarce, a French vtiter, 
that there are 257 Englitih bonses io tbe city and 402 German. The 
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English cnpitnl employed a^gregittes $1:^1,952,000, iLe Ui-ruj4ti £ 
010,070. Tbe Italiaus oatuuuiber all otLer foruifiD oatioDulities, even 
HiirpassiDg the. Argeatiues tbemaelvea. The following figures show it : 
There are 7,729 Italian flrnis doing basiaess, with a capital of $150,- 
584,730; Argentine, 1,357 Srms, with $2-11,766,550 capital. 

As traders and merchauts the Spanish tar oatnumber the Freuch, the 
Spanish uuiuberiug 2,223, with $74,031,930 capital ; the Preach 1,870. 
with a capitiil of $32,840,640. The French mouopolize the caf6s and 
bazars; tho Spanish the more substantial grocery aud general supply 
trade. Jewish merchaiits are almost unknown here. United States 
inrestuieut in trade figures ver>' low indeed, amonuting in all to but 
26bit8iiies8 places, with a capital reckoned at $2,LS9,900. 

la capital the Argentines stand foremost, the Italiaus next, and tlie 
Goglish third ; but as regards numbers the Italiaus are first, Spaniak 
seooad, French third, Argentines fourth, Germans filth, and the Ed- 
gUsh sistb. So it appears, while the English stand sixth ia number 
they stand third oa the list of capitalists. The Germans aot only oat- 
namber the English, but with much less capital transact &r greater 
business. Ur. Galarce accounts for this result quite sensibly — that the 
Germans act on their own volition according to emergencies, while 
English enterprise is conducted more cautiously by tradiag syadieates 
abroad, chiefly located at Manchester and Liverpool. The Germans are 
driving the English steadily and surely ; they feel it themselves and 
realize they must go or change their tactics. Oar traders, more ener- 
getic, less timid, aud thoroughly progressive, could hold the Germans 
in check, but the English are too conservative in their present mood to 
go through the straggle snccessfnlly. 

THE BNOHMOU8 IMHiaBATION. 
In a recent dispatch to the Department of State, Mr. Hanna, the 
United States minister at Buenos Ayree, said: 

The immi;! ration from Earopean coootriea to tbeeis aborOB, liitberto chiefly Itatian, 
SpsniBli, aud French, ia now rapidly setting in from other (juarlerB — England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Holland, and Germany. It is marveloas, indeed, in what great nam- 
ben they are arriving. Tliia element of new^oomera will work a great ebange in 
agiieBltnral development. 

All this immigration lis ussiUed by the Government by payment of the pawage of 
the immigrants. In this way they ate utuily perooaded to leave the overdone Old 
World for the brilliant oallook of New. The Buoniit the Argentine Qovenuneat 
paid lust montU fur Jni id i grants' pamBge is reckoned at $500,000. Tbia. kept np 
tbrongbout the year, would reach $6,000,000. AltciuiythiH vBotinflnxia beginning 
to t«ll on the volume of grain exports. Last year the uuuntry shipped 445,000 tone 
ol corn ; this year it will go above 3,000,000 tons. lu addition to the vut snm paid 
oat by tlieQoreniiueut in the encouragement of immigration there is another great 
ODtlay. The Government lauda tbe immigrant, keeps him and his fomily some days 
at the InimiKranls' Hotel, pays his pa«eage in river steamenand on r*tlroad trains lo 
maoh the oolonios orjoin the farma or ei-tancias where employment haa been secared 
Au him. This ptobubly cosli tho Government fUlly aa much more as the ooet of the 
D pMMge. way tl£,0()U,UOU ia :ill, )iaid iu eueouragemcnt of immigration ii 
I Twr ftloae. 
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Is tbo vnst QBetof m«roliant ahipa and great atvAman eoraing ban to ti&defrom 
oTery Enro[ienn port the UoitBiJ States flag is rarsly seen, bnt it is boped anil be- 
lieved that the policy of the now administration on the anhject of na eoconraged 
steam navigation between tbit Uaited States and the Soath American porta nill aaO' 
oeaBfally solve this ombB,iTafisinent, 

POPULATION OF BUENOS ATHES. 

The population of Bnenos Ayres on the 16tb day of September, 1887, ' 
when the censaa was taken, reached 433,375, and the growth tiiuce haa I 
been greater than before. | 

The growth of population and trade is shown by the increased busi- 
ness transacted by the postal service, the increase in letters during I 
the last five years being more than 92 per cent., in printed matter < 
151 per cent-, and in telegrams about 60 per cent. In 1884 17,437,431 | 
letters passed through the Argentine posl-ofiBce, and in 18S8 the total j 
was 33,554,841, In 1SS4 10,625,218 packages of printed matter passed I 
through the post-ofBee, and in 1883 27,974,399 packages. 

THE RArLWAY SBBTIOE. 

The statistics of the railway service show a similar increase. In 
1878 the railway systems traveled 3,261 kilometers, and in 1887 it 
reached 7,415 kilometers. In 1878 the number of passengers carried 
was 2,644,022, and in 1887 8,229,150. In 1878 31,823 tons of merchan- 
dise was carried, and in 1887 3,732,709 tone. 

There continues to be a great movement through the Argentine Be- 
public in the construction of railways. 9o great are the number of 
new concessions granted by the national Gougress and by the difietent 
provincial legislatures, that I find it impossible to name them all. Up 
to the meeting of the last Congress there were national concessions for 
several difierent lines, of which thirteen enjoy the guaranty of the gov- 
ernment. These guarantied lines represent a total length of 7,961 kil- 
ometers (4,975 miles), and the aggregate length of the other lines 1,272 
kilometers (795 miles), making a total of 5,770 miles. 

The last session of the Argentine Congress, in response to the reoom- 
mendations of the President, made a very tlrm stand against the grant- 
ing of any more charters or concessions with government guaranties; 
and the fact that nnmerons applications were made for new lines with- 
out such guaranties shows that the condition of the country is now so 
promising, that capital is ready to embark in such enterprises without 
government aid. 

THE BANKS OP THE AEBBKTINE RBPTTBLIO. 

A dispatch, dated the 26th January last, has been published from Mr. 
G. Jenner, Her Majesty's charge d'affaires at Buenos Ayres, inclosing 
a translated abstract of an article which ap{>eared in the fiuenos Ayres 
Bandels-Zeitung, giving a brief account of tbu baukiug a&d other 
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Capital (paper dollars). 

New Italian Bank of River Plate 5,000,000 

National Colonization Bank 5,000,000 

Commercial Bank of LaPJata 5,000,000 

Industrial and Commercial Bank.... ^ — 5,000,000 

Commercial Bank 3,000,000 

Spannish Bank of the River Plate 3,000,000 

Bank of Buenos Ayres 3,000,000 

Building Bank of Cordova 3,000,000 

Industrial and Building Bank 3,000,000 

Real Property Bank 2,000,000 

Popular Colonization Bank 2,000,000 

Argentine Bank 1,085,000 

Bank of Recoveries and Loans 1,000,000 

Building Bank of Santa F6 1,000,000 

Discount Bank 1,000,000 

National Credit Bank 1,000,000 

Total '. 161,085,000 

TOTAL BANKING CAPITAL. 

The joint capital of the banking institutions of the Argentine Republic, therefore, 
amounts to about 420,000,000 paper dollars (or about £56,000,000), viz : 

Dollon. 

State banks 193,773,400 

Private banks (with gold capital) 65,000,000 

Private banks (with paper capital) 161, 085, 000 

Total 419,858.400 

If we put the average net return of these establishments at only 12 per cent, the 
amount of annual profits would be about 50,000,000 paper dollars (about^£6,660,000). 
The foregoing figures are, moreover, constantly subject to increase, not only owing 
to the foundation of new companies, but also to the development of the existing in- 
stitutions. 

THE OPINIOUI OP AN EXPERT. 

There is no man in the United States more familiar with the Argen- 
tine Republic, its conditions, and its commerce, than Mr. William H. 
T. Hughes, of the firm of James E. Ward & Co., New York City, and 
he, in reply to a series of inquiries addressed to him, writes as follows: 

New York, September 12, 1889. 
My Dear Sir: In reply to your favor of the 29th of July last, which I must apol- 
ogize for not answering before, I would repeat what I verbally said to you some time 
since, that, as regards Brazil, our mutual friend, Mr. Charles R. Flint, is much better 
able to give you information than I am. As to the Argentine Republic, I had in- 
tended to answer your letter more fully than I shall be able to, but, owing to press 
of business, it has been impossible for me to give it the required time. 

OUR EXPORTS TO BUENOS AYRE8. 

In reply to your first question, I would say that the exports from the United States 
to the Argentine Republic consist, of all classes of agricultural implements, all kinds 
of hardware, lumber in every sense of the word, white pine, pitch pine, oak, ash, wal- 
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Dot. and sprnite, petroleum iu all its prodQPte, rosin, Urd, atarob, cotton daok, and 
dry goods geoeriilly to » Bmaller eilent, canoBd goods of every deacriptioo, nnd b 
of aniaUercomniodities altogether too uauierous to roiiutiou. Thew Rooda uru produced 
nil over CbU coaotry, and, of late years, there haa beeu iucluded in the expor 
tamber qutto a quantity of Oregou pine, which aeeiua to bo growiog in favor, ai 
ezpofta of the same aye increasing. The agricultnral implcmeota, soch as moi 
rsapers, plows, etc., are largely niaDoTaotured in the West and Northwest, aod much 
of the lamher exported ats<i comes from these regiooB. A large part of the white piue 
thai is shipped from ports in the United States to those of Urugnay and IbeArg^ntioe 
Bepnblio is really the product of Canada. 

In answerto your secoud question, I would say that there has been a marked iu- 
creaee in our commerce with Ihe Argentine Kepnblic and Uruguay in so far as ex- 
ports are concerned, and the increase in the last fen years bus been largely iu the 
variety of articles esportud. The reanoa for tbis increase I would ascribe in a groat 
measure — beyond the natural one of the increase of population of those countries, 
which you are well aware bas been very considerable — to a soinenbat better dispo- 
sition on the p^rt of our munofacturera to adapt tbemselves 
qnirements of our foreign trade ; undwbat is most needed to 
is that our manufactnriug interest should leuru that It is absolutely necessary that 
they should make the goods as our customers want them, and not endeavor to make 
our customers adapt tbemselvea to the goods. 

Id answer to your third question, I would say that all our imports from the Argen- 
tine Republic and Uruguay, with very few esceptiooa, so few that they are bardly 
worth attuution, came in foreign sailing vessels, principally English, aud tbey a 
paid for with credits on London. As to the percentage that comes ou American shij 
I have not the figures before ine to give them exactly, but from a general knowledge 
of the business, I should say not one-quarter. 

TItB MKAMS OF TnANHPORrATlON. 

In answer to your fourth question, I would Bay that tbo exports of the Argentiu 
Bepnblic ani Uruguay go almost eutirely in sailing vessels, the proportion of Ameri- 
can lo foreign sbips being about tbe same as given iu my previous answer. Thepro- 
ponioQ of our exports carried on steam -ships, nntil within a few months, iu absolutely 
none. Within the last few months I have made an attempt to work up a steam-ship 
busiuess, but have been obliged to do it entirely with English tramps, tbero being ni 
regular line whatsoever. A gieat many goods, especially of the more expensive claps 
Bucb aa dry goods and the like, are sent to Uruguay and tbe Argentine Republic by 
way of Europe, tbe English, French, and German lines all issuing through bills of 
lading, via Europe, at a very slight advance in rates from what is charged from hero 
hy any eleatuer going direct. All tbe principal lines running from Knrope to Uruguay 
and the Argf^utine Republic, many of which touch at Brazil oo the way up, a 
sidized by the respective Governments. 

A line of very fast steamers bas lately beeu started from Oeuoa, subsidJEed by the 
Italian Goverument. 

THK qUESTlOX OF PRICES. 

In answer to your fifth question, I wauld say that as far as a comparison of the 
prices of the principal articles exported from the United States to Urugnay and the 
Argentine Republic is concerned, our goods, espeeially when quality is takeu Into 
conaideraliou, are cheaper than thnse exported from Europe of a like cbar 
great diffloulty is to get our manufacturers in many lines to make cheap enough 
goods for the requirements of the trade. The mercbunts of Uruguay aiul tbe Argen- 
tine Sopublia can, as a rule, buy manufactured articles as cheaply iu the United Statu* 
as they can iu Europe, but they cau not obtain the credit that they can in Knrope. 
Mid as we have no direct btuiking facilities, our manufacturers ai 



cbanUbere can not do aa well for them in the way of time aa their opponents in En- I 
Tupe, Any Hhipper of Btanillng in Enrope c&u ship bin goods and go with hia bill ofl 
Jading to auj of the inany baultiog ebtablisbmeots doiDg that buBiDeas and get his^ I 
draft, against the receiver ooahed witboat aoy difilcult;, whether it be drawn a 
sixty or ninety daj-s, or six ranuthB. 

In ADBvrer to four queation aa to what extent do the manufaetnTets of the United 
Slates prodacQ articles especially adapted to the trade, I woald add to my pruvions 
runiarka that may apply to the qnestion that they do not make them to the extent 
tliat tbey might, the reason lieiiig, as I have statcil before, tbut they wish the people 
of the countriaa aoutb of aa to adapt Ihemselvea to what they make, rather than to 
make their goodsadaptsd to the wants of these people, and bu re is wbereour Spauisb- 
AmerioaD oommerQiat nnion, oboat which yon know, will do a great work, if il 
succeed in edncating the American manufacturer as to the wantD of onr aouthem | 
neigbhora. 

RKCIPBOCITY TRBATIBS. 

Id answer to your aisth qneation, I would aay that I am not sure as to the tariff oiii| 
breadatulfs and prorisiona of the Argeutine Bepnhlio or Uruguay, as they ore m 
seldom shipped from here that I have not paid any great attention to the matter. Aa I 
a rule, the duty in both these oonntries is high, the free trade nonomauiae not hav- T 
ing been able to get in his work, and the people generally beinj; lielievers in protec-'* 
tion. Re6ned petroloura paya a duty of about |1.I0 per case of 10 gallona; whit« * 
pine about S3 par 1,000 feet, reduced to onr money ; bard wood pays from $12 to tt3 
per 1.000. 

1 fully believe that reoiprooity treaties oonld be negotiated with all the South 
American countries if the proper means are taken to do so, and that we could there- 
by bring a p the raw material produced in tboee countries and re-export them i 
manufaotured goods. I do not know of the Argentine Repnblio or Uruguay having 
any treaty which would prohibit them from discriminating in favor of the United 
States, and, if we would ouly go half- way and extend the hand of friendship to them 
by opening up communication with tbeni and letting tlacni lielieve that we desire to I 
treat with them, tbey would be only ton delighted to extend their biisiuesa relations ] 
with us. 

If the duty were taken off, say, our staple prodnota, each as petroleum, lumber, and I 
the like, in Argentine Bepublic, it would result in a large increase of the bnsiuesa, f 
and the only way, in my optolon, to brinj; this about is by reciprocity treaties, and. J 
the establish me nt of direct, mpid, and frequent commnnication by steam. 



In answer to your seventh question, I would say tbat the exports of lumber from 
the United States to the river Plato territory reach very close to 150,000,000 feet pM 
annum, say about 60.000,000 feet of white pine, a like quantity of pitch pine, about 
40,000,000 feet of apruoe, and about 5,000,000 feet of bard woods of other kindB. In 
BO far Hs the other lumber-producing nations are conuerned, we have very little oom- 
potition waged against us, the principal one being the exports of Baltic pine, which 
ia a apecies of apruce. The exporters in those oouutries do not enjoy any special ad- 
vantages over ua. 

The eighth question tbat you aak me can bo better answered by some of the dele- J 
gatea which you will have at your conference than I can answer it. 

If a common coin, be it gold or silver, would he adnpteil that wonld circulate any- i 
where on this continent, I am satisfied that it would ho a great assistance to com- 

In answer to yonr ninth queatiun, I would say, in ao far aa the Argentine Bepublio 
and Uruguay are concerned, their cuatoms regulations and methods of appraisement 
are very simple and fair, and there is no system of fines or penalties in their porta j 
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I, their OovernmeDtB, a 
ations oc nnfriendly ac 



mle, doing erGrything ic 
to foreign veeaela visiting 



tb&t are cot met with everywhe 
their power to avoid any compli 
llieir ports. 

TRAKSPOBTATION LINES Tae FIBBT CONDITION. 

As regards my opinion generally, which yon ask, I would say that if yoar oomin 
conifresB will simply show to the nations represoated there that this GoTernmeut, c 
our people, desire to extend their relatione, any or allof theaeGovernineot« will only 

be too glad to take any action in their power which will bring about anch a Ksntt; 
bat nnteaa some aotion is taken by your congress which will lead to the bringing 



n these ports and onra, it isabso- 
a aoj' way near the proportion that 



abont of the necessary steam o( 
Qtely uselEds to think of extending oi 
it can he extended. 

Take as an example onr bnainesa with Mexico. Since the establishment of the 
railroads and regular rapid steam -ship uomnuniuation, it has been steadily ii 
One great advantage that the Germuns, English, and French have over na in tho^ 
couiitrii^s, andit is no smull one, is that they send ihuir ho ns and establish them in 
these ooQtitries. It is only natural that a merubant iu a foreign vonntry should pre- 
fer to import the produote of hia native land to those of a foreign oonntry. 

Tour Uip through Sontb Ajnerica, a few years ago, will have shown you very plainly 
how rare it is to find an American house in any of the cities of Soath America of any 
prominence or standing. 

Another very important point in the development of oar trade is that our cousnlar 
and diplomatic service in all these ports of South America should he greatly itnproTed ; 
and if these people are to jadge of us by the representativea that we have beretufore 
gent theui they must certainly think that we are not a desirable people to deal witi 

a BETTeB *Cq0AISTANCK nkckhsart. 

I believe that, were a regular line of first-olaea steam-ships starred to ply betwi?c 
New York and Umguay and the Argentine Kepnhlic, within five years our baaineas 
with these conntriea would very nearly have donhled ; and if we could negotiate re 
iprocity treaties with them, whereby their wool would be admitted free to this con 
try in eschangefor the admission of onr staple articles and maanfacturesfreeat their 
ports, I believe that K would qnudruple in the same time. An experience of ovi 
twenty years in New York as a cummisaion merchant doing business with thesecoiu 
tries, hax proven to me that the way to increase onr biiaiuesB ia to get those people 1 
visit na. 1 have never known a single i □ at ance where one of their merchants wit 
whom I have been doing hnsiness has come on here wherethe business wilh thtit firm 
has not increased in a marked luaiiner. As we are to-day situated. tb»y cud not come 
here, exceptatconHiderableincDuvenience, coming around bywayof Europe, anil mak- 
ing the trip a long and tedious one ; whereas, If we had direct rapid atenm communica- 
tion, we would turn the line of travel from these ports of Europe to ourselvea, and it 
wonid result in an immense benelit lo our commercial rcktions. 

Again apologizing for not having answered your letter hefore, and regretting that 
I am not able to do it at the length I should have wished, and with my bearllost 
wishes for the snccesa of your congress anil the enlargement of our trade with the 
oonstries Bouth of ne, believe me, my dear sir, very sinoerely, yours, 

William H. T. Hughbs. 

WiujAM E. Curtis, 

Rental AgenI, Departtneitt of Stale, Waihinglou, D. C. 




OBSEKTATIOT^S OF AN AROENTINE. 

SeSor AdolTo G. Calvo, con sal -general of the Argentine Itepublie j 
at Now York, in a recent iiitfirview with a reporter of "export and j 
finance," said : 

So far as the Argentine Rapnlilic ill concerned, there is a brisk and llTcly demand ' 
for American manufacturea, and t.hU demand is yearly increasing. Tbe demand oi 
BJHts ohiefly for agrioultoral implementB, and It is safe tit say tbat tbe TTnited States 
cau not Hhjp Into tbe Arguutine Republic more of this olass of macbtnery tban there 
wiil be fonnd a brisk demand for. Want of direct com muni cation, as lias been pointed 
ont by your paper, Is a great drawbnok to the development of this trade, and in fact 
of any extensive trade between the Argentine Republic and the United Statea. To 
eet direct, communication, we are obligi^d to ship goods from here by a sailiBgline i 
owned by Iforcon & Co., except when an old tramp steamer comea along and can be j 
chartered. We ship considerably by the United States and Brazil Steam-sbtp Com- 
pany ti> Rio, bnt, of conise, yon know that is not direct conimunication, as the goods 
have to be transshipped at Eio on to English, French, or German steamers that con- 
nect with the Argentine Republic. Sometimes we ship goods to LiTerpool or to Ham- 
bnrg &om New York and reaoh onr country with American goods in that loundaboat ' 

TBK QdKSTION OF TEANSPORTATIOS. 

It in not the fault of the Argentiua Rispuldic tbat direct cororannientlon with the | 
port of New York does not exint. Our Government agreed to Bnbsidize the Honston 
Line from this port to Bnenos Ayres, giving ita gross snm of $100,000 and 5 per oBot. 
on tbe capital invested in tbe liiiefor a term of years. The ouly provision mode was 
that tbe United States should give an eqoal amonnt o{ money to start the line. Onr 
Congress vot-ed this money in 1BS7, bnt the United States would give nothing, andso 
tbe project of a direct line fell to tbe ground. The agrecmcut was. so far as our 
GovemmeDt was ooncempd, that the line should have at least four vessels of o 
4,000 tons register, and that they should carry a nuinbet of young lads as naval 
cadets, sail under the Argentine ling, and hftve a apeed of nut loss tbau 16 knots an ] 

This project of course is now at an end, but we have a contract with a Mr. Vasquea, 
who repre.°etits an American syndicate, to establish a line between ns and Hordeanx, 
France, tbe vessels of which will be eubsidixed by the Argentine Government, will 
sail under it« flag, be capable of being eonverted into war cruisers at a short not 
and will bavH a speed of not leu than 30 knots an hour. 






* tbe matter of reciprocity, it is one that oonaetns tbe Argentine Repnhlio very i 
enonsly. We want the United States to takeits present heavy tarllT duties off of onr J 
link this is only Just to us in view of the fact that wonl-growing is one 
of our most important industries. Why, Buenos Ayres alone has 100,000,000 sheep, 
and from that fact yon can jodge how vary important this matter is to us if we are to 
And an eiport market in the United States. 

Ontaido of agricnltnral implements, there is a class of goods manufactured in the 
United Slates that is absoiutely at a preminm in South America. I allude to yonr 
fnruitnre. In design, in workmanship, and in finish, it is perfectly nuiquo, and far 
surpasses anything that is imported from Europe, It can not be equaled. Among 
other manafacturoH, as you can see by the manifests 1 have here, there is a pretty 
good trade in electTical machinery and appliances, hardware, stationery, and notions, 
between the United States and the Argentine Republic. 

American goods are not loo good for the ArgeoClne market, booanse the people of 1 
the Argentine Republic, like the people of the Uuited States, are rich, and war 
gi>t good things, even though they have to pay good prices for them. 



SWORMOnS INCRKASK IS WHAITH. 

TIm extroonlinnry incrcea« in the ireoltli of the people of the ArgcDtine Repablio 
can hardly be eHtiraated by oatsidera, bat tiro persooal examples will give yon an 
idea of tliu boom that Repnblio is enjoying. Tbreo years ago, wbea I was ta Ba 
Ayna, I paid a man tor taking care of my horse the Bum of g'il a month. Three 
monthHagoImetthat manin Paris, taking in the Exposition, and worth $300,000, 
Yon ask me how he made the muoey f Simply by Bpeenlating in real estate. Ayonng 
man whom I knen at the same time as a cierk in a bank was poinCod ont to m 
the streets of Buenos Ayres as a millionaire. "No," I said, "he ianoC a millionaire, 
ho is only a bank clerk." The reply was, " It in eaay lo see yon have not boen ~ 
fbr the last few years, or yon wonid know he is now a capitalist, and worth a good 
deal over a million dollars," He made this money, too, in real estate speculation. 
That real estate ^pecolatiirn is a pretty gonil thing in the Argoutioe Republic you can 
see at a glance when yon redeet that the monthly immigration into the country ia 
from fifteen to twenty tlionsaud, and that from J.iuiiary the lat to Jnne Isl uf tbs- 
present year 156,000 people have been landed on onr shores. 

In regard to the qnestion of snbsi<lies, I am thoroughly in accord with the viei 
yonr paper. No direct lino between the United States and the Argentine Republic 
oonid pay expenses nnljl at least three or fonr years after it had been established. 
Therefore I consider that it would be only right and proper for yoor Govurnmn 
liberally sabsidlse steam lines to South American ports, reserving to itself the right 
of withdrawing such snltsidies or reducing them when the lines beoame profltalile It 
the companies running them. 

TIIE INTRKN*TIOSAL OOMGRneS. 

I consider that the approaoblng Pan-Amerioan Cooferenca will be of the greatest 
advantage to all the Spanish speaking {leoples of South America. I regret l( 
thut a ftfw papers poblit^hed in the Spanish language iu this city, and in other parts 
of the United States, are trying to belittle the work which the Conference is designed 
to accomplish. It ia well, however, that the American people shonid understand that 
these papers do not represent' the feelings of the Spanish-American people. Thesa 
papers are Spanish. They are not American. And it woald be aa absurd for ns tot 
that they would approve of a movement designed to create a strong fraternal feeling 
and an increased commercial intercourse among the peoples living oa this couti 
of America as it wonld be to dream Chnt England would hail with joy the supremacy 
of the United States once more npon the ocean. Just as the people of England will 
never really forgive the people of the United States for winning their independence 
ftum her, neither wiU Spain ever forgive the Spanish- Am eric an peoples for winnii 
their independence in the same manner. If you want to understand the true seni 
mentsot the Spanish- American peoples as regards the Congress, yon mnst read o 
own papers and not the papers published in the interest of the Spanish Government. 



XIII. 



THE COMMERCE OF URUGUAY, 



The total commerce of Uruguay during the calendar year of 1888 
was $57,485,702, of which $29,477,448 were imports and $28,008,264 
were exports. The commerce of Uruguay, like that of other South 
American countries, is expanding rapidly, as the following table will 
show : 



Tear. 



1864 
1870 
1874 



Total. 



$14,718«873 
27, 782, 393 
82,426,455 



Year. 



1880 
1884 
1888 



Total 



$3^.231,009 
61,045,257 
57,485,702 



The exports of Uruguay are entirely raw products, with the exception 
of cured beef. The imports are exclusively manufactured merchandise 
and the increasing consumption of the people is shown by the rapid 
increase during the last twenty-five years. In 1864 the imports were 
but $8,384,167 ; in 1874 they had increased to $17,181,672, in 1884 to 
$25,414,238, and in 1888 to $29,477,448. 

In proportion to its population Uruguay has a larger foreign com- 
merce than any other nation on the globe. 

BESOUBOES OF THE BEPUBLIO. 

Its resources are enormous. There is no other country more produc- 
tive, and in none can a greater amount of profit be derived from the 
same amount of capital and labor. The country is a rolling prairie, the 
soil a black loam, the landscape is nearly treeless, except where groves 
and orchards have been planted, and it resembles the fertile sections 
of Indian Territory or southern Kansas. 

The wealth of the country is almost entirely in wool, hides, and the 
various parts of the beef, reduced to the most condensed form. Fray- 
ben tos, on the Uruguay Eiver, a port admitting ocean steamers, is the 
site of one of the largest slaughtering establishments in the world, the 
Liebig Extract of Beef Company, an English corporation with $2,500,000 
capital, which has been doing business there for twenty-five years, and 
/J/>cJaring an average dividend of 20 per cent, annually. 
9 
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The $he«)> iudastry of TTrogaaj- is no less Importaut than the cMOt, 
and tbe largest article of esport is wool. Tiie most of it is sent to 
France and Belgium, bat a considerable quantity oome« to the Duited 



THE IMPORTS OP UHCOUAT. 

The imports of Uragaay are famished mostly by England, Oermaay, 
and France ; England having the lion's share. Of the articles imported 
into the conotry cotton goods and other wearing apparel stands first, 
wines and provisions second, and the maoafiactares of iron and steel 
third: bnt being a country withoat manufactures the people are com- 
pelled to import every little article that enters into their daily life. 

All that has been said concerning tbe steam-sbip quetstion in the chap- 
ter devoted to tbe Argentine Republic may be applied to TTrnguay, for 
ber capital and principal seaport Stan ds immediately opposite Buenos 
Ayres, across the Rio de la Plata, about the same distance as Cleve- 
land from Detroit. The trade relations between the two cities are very 
close, and all the steamships for Buenos Ayres stop at Montevideo both 
coming in and going out of the Bio de la Plats. 

Tbe Government of Uruguay would willingly enter into a commercial 
treaty with the United States provided her wools could be admitted 
tree into this country, and during the visit of the Soaih American Com- 
sion to Montevideo iul8S5 the President of that Itepublic assured it that 
he would gladly join in any arningemeut with the other South Ameri- 
can nations that would result in the issue of an international coin. 

NO OBSTACLE BUT LACK OF TKANSPOHTATION. 

There are no obstacles in the way of our commerce with Urngnay 
except the lack of steaui-Khip commnnicatiou and the absence of bouk- 
ing facilities. American goods are popular there as in other countries. 
Tbe people are highly educated, reSned in their tastes, nnd extravagant 
in then- expenditures. The cost of living is less than in almost any 
other country, while the profit of labor is greiiter, and therefore the 
people are euabletl to spend more than the oi-dinary proportioti of their 
incomes for articles of comfort aud luxury. 

Senor Dou Jos^ Marti, consul- general of Uruguay at New York, in a 
recent interview with a reporter of Export and Finance, said : 



In my opinion, the reason why trade is uot Iftrger bettveuu the United Stales and 
the HepublicB of South and Ceatral America, ia that American merobants have Bhovrn 
a want of faith in our people that is not diaplayed by those of either England, Oer- 
many, or France. The SpaniBh-Amerinans are a highly sensitive people. Nothing 
can alienate them more than lo make them feel that yon lielieve that they can not lie 
fait; trusted in every partionlar. Amerioan meruhauts have failed to rooottniie thia 
(jDality of thu Spiiuisli-Ainerioau race. The truth ia (hey have beea so ill instrncted 
that they have imagined that we all are Bemi-barbarians, a miitare of Spanish, Indian, 
nnd even negro Llood. The; have done notliing, or next to nothing, to develop the 
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TBfwiircps or riny one of the Soutli Amerioaa countries. On the other hand, England, 
Oermnn.v. and France have poured their capital into every oonntry of South and CeO' 
tral America. TUey have tent na large enms of money : the; have developed our re 
eources, and they teem to ho only too aDsiooa to Qnd any and every opportunity tc 
engage in new indnatriul projects. The South Americnn people are not nngtatefnl, 
and years of experienoR have tangbttliem to fear nothing iVom the European connttieH 
and to be grateful for many advantages the; enjoy by their int«ruonrse with them, 

PUPCLAHITY OF AMBBICAN OOODB. 

Ab a matter of fact, lioworor, so far aa iwatimeat is oonoemed, all the BepublioB ul 
South Atnericj luolc on tho United States aa being their friend, and this conntry has 
been alluded to proverbially as the " Mother of Republiea." This seniimeiit wonld 
indare a large increoae of trade if the United States nos in a position, to afford the 
aaine facilities to South American buyers as are afforded by European oouDtriea. 
course, seutiment will not make a man buy inferior goods at a higher price wheu bo ' 
can get bettor goods at a lower price. It wonld bo absurd to eipcot tbia 

Now, OH to the meana to be taken to Improve trade relations with South Ameriefi J 
and Hesico, I wonld say that certainly direct communication by steam-ship lines is I 
highly desirable, and that the policy pursued by England and other countries i 
tbia regard will have to be followed in order to place goods from the United Stales 
as cheaply in the foreign market an those of European countries. We must do sotae- 
thing oil the lines which have built up the trade of Europe with South America in 
order to become an active competitor. 
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As to this qaestioQ of iticiproDity, it is one which no doubt will be carefully con- 
sidered in the ooming Congruss. 1 think that it should be based on trade already 
existing and not on political considerations. What I mean is, that politics, or oveu 
the snapioion of politics, should not be allowed to enter into the discussions of the 
Congress or an; action which might be subsequently taken by treaty growing out oC J 
its delit>eratiooH. It has annoyed me very much to observe that some papers and »l 
few individuals have been endeavoring to alarm the Sontb American Repubtios witll S 
the Idea that the United States is trying to compel tbeoi t-o trade with this country, |~ 
as being their natural market tu buy in, and with alluding more or less vaguely tat 
Boroe occnlt designs iu trade by the United States against their commercial in depend* T 
ence, This is altogether wrong, and the only effect it can have, if It should becomel 
generally believed in by the Sonth Americans, wonld be to destroy the sympathy foifl 
the United States that I previously spoke of, and ifsnch a change was bronghtabout.l 
there would be no hope of an increased commerce. 

INCEUEABING TRADE WITH THE DNITED STATES. 

As regards the trade of Urngoay and the United States, it has been growing greatly^ 
within tho past few months. A largo quantity of wheat and flour has been shipped J 
&om here to Uruguay, due to u failure of the crop ia that country. There baa b 
a revival In tho trade also of ngricaltnral implements. It isafanlt among American 
exporters that they have a tendency to overflow the market. Two years ago they 
sent down a large stock of these agricultural implements to Uruguay, and it is only 
now that that stock had to bo replenished. There has also bei^n a considerable trade J 
in Inmber, hardware, and patent medicines, A beginning has been made in export- fl 
iug American beer into Uruguay, but the quantity shipped has not been large, and I 
in fact it is only an experiment, 

I will add iu regard to the long credits given by European raerohnuts that they ai 
not given to every one, but are the outcome of a sure knowledge of the people thef 1 
are trading with, for in some republics a toon's credit is better than in others. The f 
English have wade a special study of the credit system in South America, und they I 
make few mistakes. 



XIV. 

THE COMMERCE OF PARAGDAT. 
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The trade of ParagQay, necessarily passing tbroui^b Ibe piirts of 
Uraguay to tlie Argetitine Rcpnblie. is almost oiitirely included in the 
statistics of the two latter coimtries. There in a Pinall diivct trade, 
xrblcb, during the calendar year of 1SS8, amounted to $5,S7S,366, show- 
ing an increase over 1887 of $1,430,640. Tbe vahie of the imimrts in 
1888 was $3,289,767, and the esporls wore $2,588,608. 

These lignres show progress ajid prosperity. Not long ago the little 
republic of Paragnay was almost entirely devastated by a war, and tbtt 
population was nearly exterminated. lu fact, Ihe most reliable statisti- 
cians assert that there were lees than twenty thousand men in all the 
country at the end of the struggle, which was carried on for iiiue years 
against overwhelming odds to sustain the despotism of tbe mostcrnel 
and intolerant tyrant of uindern history. 

SIGNS OP A EEVrVAL OF INDUSTRY. 

But it appears from a recent message of the J'resident that Hie coun- 
try is making considerable progress. Immigrants are coming In, capi- 
tal and labor each tiod employment, and under the encouragement of 
the Government every possible effort is being made to develop its won- 
derful resonrces. The public lands and those which were left ownerless 
by the extermination of the inhabitants have passed into the hands of 
an English syndicate, who hold the bonds of the country. This syndi- 
cate is doing much towards colonizing the country, and in a few years 
Paraguay will doubtless be resettled and resnme her place among the 
prosperous nations of America. 

THE EXPORTS AND tSIPOBTS. 

The exports of the country are mostly hiiles and yerbe mnt6, or " Jes- 
I Hit's tea." Butsome sugar and tobacco are being grown, and the timber 
[ resources of the country will soon be developed by the iutrodnction of 
I steam saw-mills. The imports are mostly cotton goods, wines, jewelry, 
I furniture, and articles of household use. 



XV. 



THE COMMERCE OF BRAZIL. 



The foreign trade of Brazil in 1887 amoanted to $212,816,250 and in 
1888 to $'237,000,000, the imports being $122,000,000 and the exports 
$115,000,000. The large excess of imports was due to the shipments 
of coin from England and heavy cargoes of railway supplies for inter- 
nal improvements. 

Of the export trade the United States has altogether the largest 
share, taking nearly one-half the total, in the form of coifee, sugar, 
hides, and rubber, while the remainder is divided between France and 
England, and a few million dollars' worth of raw material go to Spain 
and Germany. 

Of the import trade England enjoys about one-half, while the rest is 
divided between France, Germany, and Spain, with a few million from 
the United States. 

EXPORTS AND OIPOBTS. 

Without including the imports of coin the commerce of Brazil in mer- 
chandise is divided about as follows : 



Countries. 



Enf^land ..... 

France 

Germany 

Spain 

United States 



Imports ffom 
Brazil. 



$26, 177, 259 

22,538,478 

7,260,722 

5. 680, 821 

53, 710, 284 



Exports to 
BraziL 



$39. 654, 720 

21,112,617 

13,321.412 

8,316,811 

7,063,892 



A OOMMEBOIAL PHENOMENON. 



This, as will be noticed, is a most remarkable commercial pheDomenon. 
The consumers of raw products in the United States furnish one-half 
the money the consumers of manufactured merchandise in Brazil ex- 
pend in Europe. But it is easily explained. Trade follows transpor- 
tation. There are five steam -ship lines making regular voyages and a 
large number of " tramps" making irregular voyages from Brazil to the 
United States and brmging us her coffee, sugar, rubber, and hides, 
92 
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[ wliile there is only one line of steamers, and that sending a ship only 
I once a moiitli, from the United States to Brazil. 

HOW IT IS CABRIED OH. 

The exporta from Brazil to the Unitetl Statea in 188S wore brought 
iuVl Amcrieau vessels of S7,808tons and 497 foreign vessels of 331,985 
tons. 

Oar expoits to Brazil were sent iu 75 American ve8nela of 63,581 
tons and 151 foreign vessels of 83,728 tons. Moat of the foreign veHsels 
were small sailing craft and partially loaded. 

Of onr imports from Brazil $43,018,788 were broaght in foreign ves- 
sels and tlO,69l,446 in American vessels, while nearly all our exports 
■ to Brazil were carried in American vessels. 

THE TEIAMGULAB VOYAGES. 

One of the greatest obstacles in the way of an extended trade in 
South America, particularly in Brazil and the valley of the Rio de la 
Plata, is the system of triangnlar voyages made by English and Ger- 
man ships. The Liverpool, Brazil and River Plate Steam Navigation 
Company is a good illustration. 

This company hasalarge nambor of fine Bteamers which sail every week 
from Liverpool and Antwerp. They proceed to Brazil and the Biver 
Plate and discharge their cargoes of European manufactures. These 
steamers take coffee, etc., and other Brazilian produce direct from San- 
tos, Bio, and Bahta to the United States, where they load again for Eng- 
land or Antwerp, taking cargo for Brazil and Biver Plate, via England. 
This company is notorious for their discrimination in rates of freight iu 
favor of certain shippers, and is thus enabled to underbid an American 
ship in carrying Brazilian products to the United States, The steamera 
also have liberal mail pay from England and Belgium. 

There are sever.il other companies engaged iu the same trade and it 
is impossible for American ships to compete with them. It is this sys- 
tem of triangular voyages which causes the great difference between 
our exports to and our imports from Brazil. These steamers arrive 
every week at New York with the raw products of Brazil, but never 
carry any merchandise the other way. At least eight steamers come 
from Rio de Janeiro to New York for every one that sails from New York 
'to Rio de Janeiro. 
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WHAT OCB FOLLY HAS COST. 
This sort of thiog has beeu going od for a ceiitnry, and the balance 1 
of trade has beeu piliog np all the time. The following statement sbowB 
the result for Ihirly years: 
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SOME BTlTPENDOUa FIGUBE8, 

This table shows that duriug the past thirty years we have paid Bra- 
zil iu cash over ami above the value of what we have furnished her in 
merchaudiae the enormous sum of $7tl8, 5 10,000, and every centof it has 
gone into the pockets of the British mercliauts and mamifacturers. Nor 
ia this all. During all this time we have paid the owners of English 
ships for the trausponatiou of this produce, have paid interest to her 
bankers who have advanced the money, and exchange to her brokers . 
on the drafts which settled tlie balances. I 

The exchange alone, which amounts to three-quai-ters of one per cent. I 
on the balance of trade as above stated, reaches the eoormons anm of J 
S402,S20.75 for a single year, and $7,610,550 for the thirty years ; while J 
at the rate of $10 a ton we have paid iu freight to the English ship-own- I 
ers the sum of $1^4,164,380 duriug the last thirty years. 1 

ALL DUE TO A LACK OF HTEAM-8HIPS. I 

The trade with Brazil, as has been said, illustrates aa well as any j 
other example that may be found, the fact that trade follows freight ] 
facilities. The goods purchased and consumed by the people of Brazil 1 
can be furnished by the manufacturers of the United States of as good J 
a quality and at as low a price as they can he purchased iu England, I 
and the preferences of the people for the products of this conntty has 1 
been emphasized by the manufacturers of Germany and England, who 1 
have forged our trnde-umrks and violated our patent laws in order to J 
deceive their customers into the belief that they were purchasing Amer- I 
lean goods. I 

PREFERENCE FOB AUEUIOAN GOODS. I 

The preference for American goods by the [leople of Brazil was re- I 
eently made the subject of a long dispatch to his Government by Mr. I 
George Hugh Windom, the British minister to that country. In this I 
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commuuicatiou be reiuiuda Lord Salisbnry, bis official superior, tbat 
mercbaudise sent ixom the TTuited States to Brazil ia mach more 
popalnrandsuitableM tbe tastes of tbe people tbau Ibat ex|ioi'teil t'roni 
Euglaod, aud be particularly meutious railway supplies, wbicL are sap- 
po^d to be produee<I cbeaper Id Etiglaud tbau in tbe Uuited States. 
" The railway plants of Eaglaud," be said, "are not adapted to tbe wants 
of a country such as Brazil, where tbe roads are full of curves aud ateep 
RTades. Tbe consequence is that out of 252 locooiotives iu use on 
eighteen Brazilian lines 213 were made iu tbe United States and only 
28 in Great Britain." 

The exports from Brazd are_ mostly coffee, rubber, bides, sugar, fruits, 
and chemicals aud drugs. 

THE IMPOET8 OP BRAZIL. 

Tbe imports of Brazil comprise nearly every article that enters into 
tbe consumption of tbe people. Tbe following table shows tbe exports 
to that country from tbe United States in 1888, compared with the 
exports from Englaud the previous year, aud the merchants aud manu- 
factnrera of this country can notice that there is no diEQculty iu compe- 
tition iu nearly every article mentioned : 
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As tlie United States is tbe largest customer of Brazil, &nd takes b 
the prodocts of her soil aud forest, the people of thnt Empire shoald s 
au iuclination to discriminate in favor of oar merchandise iu the pur- 
ehaee of the goods they consume, aud they have done so by nubeidiziug 
an American steamship line to New York to which the United State 
Government would pay nothing. There is a very strong feeling i 
Brazil in favor of a. reciprocity treaty with the United States, and i 
our Government will remove the duty from sugar the Parliament o 
Brazil would willingly remove the duties from some of our peculiar 
products, which are all tased at au exorbitant figure. Flour psiys a 
heavy duty; kerosene is taxed 160 percent.; lumber, 90 per cent; lum-f 
ber, 52 percent. ; while thereis scarcely anything sent from thisconoti 
that is admitted at a lower rate of duty. 

PBESKKT CONDITION OP THE EUPIBE. 

Brazil is just now in a critical finaucial condition because of the par^fl 
tial failure of the coffee crop last year and the abolition of elaverj 
Ou the 13th of May last every slave iu the Empire was emancipated^ 
and the result is that to-day it is almost impossible to secure labor oiir 
the jtlautattons for the proper culture and gathering of the crops ( 
coffee aud other products. The uncertainty on this point has c 
a large increase iu the rate of interest aud much di^couteut among thfll 
people. The Government has come to the rescue aud has made B 
agreement with the banks of the several large cities to guaranty loans 
to plauters to the maximum sum of $6,600,000 at 6 per cent, interest. 
At the sauje time the Government has authorized the expenditure of— 
$5,600,000 to promote immigration, and thus supply the necessary lab< 
to cultivate the plantations. 

The industrial condition of Brazil otherwise is encouraging. Set 
railroads are being extended aud are considered profitable property. 

The export tax od sugar has been recently abolished, aud that oq 
coffee has been steadily reduced for the last twenty years. 



Sfpbndis a to Part Fikst. 



OCB EXPOBTS TO SPANISH AUBEICA IN DBTAIL, 

IjfibitsnMnl lAoiciHfr 'Aa valnes of the principal and all other artinlea of dometlio merchan- 
Jite arporled jYom the ieloie-Tiamcd Southern caitoma dialriela of the United Stales lo 
jk^co, Ctntral America, the Wett Indies, and South America, during the star endinij 
June 30, lS8a. 
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Statement showing the values of theprinoipal and all other articles of domestic merchandise 

exported, 6to.— Continned. 

BSITISH WEST INDIES. 



Castoms distriots. 



Breadstxifb. 



Baltiniore. Md 

New Orleans, La 

Apalachioola, Fla 

Brunswick, Ga 

Charleston, S. O 

Fernandina, Fla 

Georgetown. S. C 

Key west, Fla 

Mobile, Ala 

Newport News, Va. , 

Norfolk and Portsmoath, Ya.. 

Pamlico, N. C 

PearLBiver, Miss 

St. Aai;ustine, Fla 

St. John's, Fla 

Savannah, Ga 

Wilmington, N. C 

All other districts 



Total. 
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44 



52 
366 
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530 
45 



198 
2,358 



36 
2,682,341 
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25, 142 
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25,551 
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1,200 

966 

19, 081 

8, 514 

35. 147 

7,099,338 



7,450.018 



DUTCH WEST INDIES. 



Fernandina, Fla — 
Georgetown, S. C . . . 
Newport News, Va. 
All other districts. . 



Total. 



179,028 



179,028 



1,935 
846 



2.280 



6,460 
6,938 



29, 973 



43,371 



72 
'356.'36i 



356, 376 



6,460 

7,010 

1,935 

565,650 



581,055 



FRENCH WEST INDIES. 



Baltimore, Md 

Bnmswick, Ga 

Fernandina, Fla ■ 

Georgetown, S. C 

Norfolk and Portsmouth, Ya. 

Pearl River, Miss 

St. John's Fla ...., 

Wilmmington, N. C 

Another districts 



Total. 



541,531 



541,531 



43,358 



43,358 



17, 393 


2,476 


12, 559 


2,899 
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1, 574, 728 



HAYTL 



Pensacola. Fla ................ 
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Statement Amnmf As 9mtme9 0fAejfnmajpml mmi mU oAer mrikie$ ef i^meilie merrske^w^See 

etc — OoiitiiiiMd. 
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DANISH WBST INDIES. 



Femandlna, Fla — 
Newport News, Ya 

Bicbmond, Ya 

St John's. Fla...... 

Wflmington. N.G.. 
All other diatiicts. . 



Total. 
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POBTO MCO. 
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Total. 
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1,920.358 
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statement ihovtng thtvahit* 0/ iht prtiuipal and all other 
a^rtei, «to. — Continned. 

ABQIKTIHS BBFCBUC. 
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SXPDBLIC OF COUnCBIA. 
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TRANSPORTATION 
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Tbe coodidODs of ecmiuere« have entirely .cbaape^l within Um> IasC , 
quarter of » eentnry. Tbe metbods of tbe pnxluclioii aik] ilistritHitioit 
of tbe reisalts of agricoltaral as irell »s mechanical industries hAv« be«a 
completely revolotionized by tbe iutrudncGon of tal>or saving and molti- 
plying machiDery, and tbose now indispensllile ftg:eni« of the bnmui 
will, electricity aod steam. Onr power of prodtictkin bas multiplied i 
mncb nwre rapidly than onr capacity of oonsamptiou. and wo hare come I 
to tbe prant where we mast make less or sell more. The first altvmativa J 
ifi impossible ; the second is imperative, and so w« stand npon IbA I 
threshold of a new eentnry of national life ooD&anted with a prolilew as 1 
eenooB as that of slavery, which vexed tbe nation thirty j-eArs opx I 

PRESENT <10KDIT10KS OP TKAMSPOBTATtOK. I 

The exchange of prodnctions between nations has come to b« gov- 1 
emed by two laws : tbat of demand and supply, and that of traiisiior^ I 
tatioQ. If a scarcity exists in any part of tbe world Iho news Is flawed 1 
nnder the ocean and across hemispheres to tbe fWroied ]Kiint of xiipply) 1 
and steam harries the needed commodity to the jwint where it is de- J 
manded. J 

Tbe merchants and manufactorers of Ifow England and Philadelphia I 
no longer load clipper ships with merchandise they can not sell at 1 
home and start them off across the seas to excbauKe it for snofa piwl- J 
nets as their cnstomers have to offer. But the uierchantH in cvivy] 
country buy what they want where they can buy it moat conveniently I 
and to the best advantage. The merchant in Indiana will go lo New 1 
York if he can bny on better terms there than in Chicago or St. Ixiuis, I 
and the qnestion of transportation enters into all his calcitlations. I 

The merchants of South America do their buying upon the same con- I 
ditlons. They will eeud to ports from which they can get the best rates I 
of freight, and the most rapid means of transportation. The inter«itate- I 
commerce law was passed by onr Congress to relieve the 8hij»i)ers of tho 1 
United States from the same difficulty at home that they continue to ' 
labor nnder in their foreign commerce. Other lawa have been enacted i 

1» 
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to meet the new conditions of our internal trade, but nothing has been 
done to increase the facilities for reaching onr foreign markets. 

That trade will follow lin%s of transportation is demonstrated by 
every commercial center in the world, and the necessity of govern- 
mental aid for the encouragement of commerce is recognized by every 
nation on the earth except the United States. We apply the principle 
to our internal commerce, but have forbid, its use in our foreign com- 
merce during the last few years, except in two specific cases. 

ST7BSIDIES PAID BY ALL NATIONS. 

The following table shows the amount of money paid for the encour- 
agement of foreign commerce in the form of subsidies, bounties, and 
for the transportation of mails by the governments named : 

France - |6, 792, 778 

England 4,269,874 

Italy 3,503,035 

Germany 3,131,610 

Argentine Republic (estimated) 3,000,000 

Brazil *1, 700, 000 

Spain 1,571,035 

Netherlands 775,191 

Mexico 1758,000 

Canada 730,000 

Japan -.. 500,000 

Russia 454,306 

Belgium 430,127 

Austria-Hungary 363,000 

Australian Colonies 280^000 

Chili /.. 225,000 

Portugal 108,000 

Trinidad , 98,000 

Barbadoes 90,000 

Jamaica 72,000 

Various West India Islands 72,000 

New Zealand 56,000 

United States (to its own ships) t48,966 

Norway and Sweden 41,655 

Guatemala 34,000 

The Island of Tobago 25,000 

San Salvador 24,000 

Bahama Islands 18,500 

Nicaragua 16,000 

Honduras 12,500 

Costa Rica 12,000 

British Honduras 7,500 

The several governments of Latin America are now paying $219,500 
annually as subsidies to American ships, or more than five times as 
mach as these ships receive from their own government. 

* Not including $5,500,000 bounty on immigrants, 
t Not including bounty on immigrantB, 
% To foreign ships, $415,954. 
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"While all these sums are being speut by other nations to furiiisU the ' 
meaus of GommunicatiOD aod transportation to foreign lauds for the 
benefit of their mercliants and maDufactiirers, the United States per- 
mits its letters and its height to be carried by foreign ships at a 
mous annnal cost. 

■WHAT WE PAY FOEEIGH BHIFS. 

From the report of the United States Boreau of Statistics, which 
gives the imports and exports for the twelve months ending June 30, 
1889, I have compiled the number of tons of merchandise imported into 
and exported from this conntry during that period. The total tonnage 
both ways represents 19,787,000 tons. 

Estimating the freight on this immense quantity of merchandise at 
$10 per ton (and that is probably a fair estimate, if we take into ae- 
connt all classes of goods), it shows that we paid for freight alone the 
large snm of 4197,787,000. The statistical report referred to a 
that American vessels only carried 14J percent, of this amount. From 
this it will be seen that we paid foreign ship-owners for freight during 
the past twelve months, $169,178,850, and American ship-owners re- 
ceived only $28,691,150. 

In 1868 American vessels carried 71 per cent, of all our exports and 
imports. In the winter of 1858 the Collins Line of steamers applied for 
a continuance of its mail pay at the rate of $385,000 per annum. This 
was refused, and a law was passed that no more than " sea and inland " 
postage should be paid for carrying the United States mails. This 
killed the Collins Line. England, however, during that same year 
increased the pay of the Cunard Line from about $785,000 to nearly 
$900,000 annually, and the preamble of the bill in the English Farlia- 
meut increasing the amount paid gave as a reason that the competition 
of the Collins Line made it necessary in order to maintain the line. . 

WTIAT OTTE LACK OF STEAMSHIPS COSTS US. 

It is estimated that — 
To foreign ships far freiglitB and paaseuger mtua we pay anuDallj' an 

average of 8150,000,000 

To reraiUaoues abroad for railroad aud geoeral secDTitiea other than Oov- 

erumenl int^rsrt we pay over 100,000,000 

To amooiit eipemled by AmerioaD tonriatB, and by those traveling for 

other purposeB in Eorope, we pay 80,000,000 

To amimnta expended abroad for education we pay 4,500,000 

To United States Treasury reuiittances, annuallf, interest on United 

States bonds {at present) G, 000, 000 

To foreign exchange we pay more than woold be belieTed. 

Making a yearly drain of coah paid from the United States of :tlt9, 500, UOO 

As an offset against (his we h»ve a return by emigratiou estimated at not 
leaathan 59,000,000 

Lenviug a clear balance of outgo from tlia United States annually 
of, in round numbers, over 280,000,000 
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If we bad direct and freqnent steam-sbip cominiiiiicatioD witb 
South American countries there would be no doubt or delay about 
arraagement of bankiug facilities and tbe estension of credits, 
Bence of which at present is a great obstacle to the extension of onr 
trade, as well as a heavy espense to our merchants. With Venezuela, 
where we have direct steam-ship communication once in ten days, there 
is no complaint as to tbe lack of banking facilities. They are just as , 
good as between any of our States, and the same would be the condi- 
tion with other countries if we had means of communication. Take 
Brazil, for example, where we only send a steamer once a month : Pig- 
nring the exchange at three-quarters of one per cent., during tbe laet 
thirty years we have paid the English bankers $7,610,550 for handling 
the remittances to pay for the prodocts we have purchased of Brazil, 
and, at tbe rate of $10 per Con, which is the average price, we have paid 
British ship-owners, $24,404,380 for carrying these goods. 

bkgland's monopoly op the oaeeying teadb. 

Great Britain now enjoys a practical monopoly of the ocean carrying 
trade of the world, and the United States has almost entirely disap- 
peared fi?om competition. The reason for this is that ever since the 
BDccessful adaptation of steam to water transportation G-reat Britain 
has pursued a policy of systematic and intelligent aid to her steam-ship 
interest*, while the policy of the United States has been narrow, unsta- 
ble, and actually hostile to her merchant marine. There are now en- 
gaged in the foreign trade nnder the American flag abont56 steamers, 
representing a capital of $15,000,000 and a tonnage of 168,155 ; while' 
on the other hand England baa a merchant marine amounting to 5,196 
steam-vessels with a capacity of 7,304,815 tons, representing a capital 
of $1,100,000,000.. 

John Card well, consnl at Cairo, Egypt, sends some interesting figures 
to the State Department in regard to American commerce during the 
past year. Becords kept at the mouth of the Suez Caual show that 
only 3 American vessels entered Port Said during the year. Only 
two other nations are so low in the scale, viz, Denmark, 3 ; Japan. 2. 
England leads the list with 2,730 steamers. Then follow Prance, 293; 
Germany, 155; Holland, 139; Italy, 109; Austria, 71; Russia, 31; 
Spain, 26; Norway, 25; Egypt, 13; Turkey, 10; Portugal.y; Sweden, 
4. England sent 4,341,792 tons of freight, while America sent 2,149. 

AMEEIOAN TESSELS OEOWDED OUT. 

The figures of our own Bnrean of Statistics as well as those of all the , 
Central and South American nations show that where there is any 
foreign trade worth competing for, American vessels have been crowded 
out by foreign vessels, and that the tonnage of our vessels engaged in 
the foreign trade has gradually decreased. In 1884 we had 1,276,972 
^tooB engaged in tbe foreign trade; in 1888 it was 919,302 tons. i 
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Amentam vtexii. AH Mr trade viA OmiIwU tm tke XVii*f wan 
oRiedaabf AAaMiaBT«»ek. UalrSABMicaawssrtsMttwvfUVra 
tnlSSa. Ve«d3-«wtl9ABCrieMvenabCftOWU,airf«&v«at«wk<^ 
BiiL netatalaa»lMrflCTesaelsdMnagft«MaIl|MWCaiatWriB»i4 
8Uln Ar Chifi n 18SS was 19, vUle » AaencM TvMvte acMvd Ami 
Ohffi far Ite Untwd SutOs all ctf tbem iwdM suL 

OUK rsxm VTTH CT&l. 

la tfae trade vith Oiba Anencaa vesMis b»Tv tli» ptvfrrMMW. In 
18S8 tbtrt wece «it«red froai that island 873 Anwnoui wewls, vf 
631^06 tons, and 18X Anerioan reesrls of -tSi,:^ iork, w»n> cle«nd 
JbrGaba. Hk namber wf fom'^ re<8Si>ls. eotorrd «r»s S7S, of 437,«SS , 
tone, and 307 fbragn reesels, of 211.4oO tons, were ckAred. AihI yvt 
tbe miBibn- of AsKncsa vessels in tlie Cnboui tnidi* vr*» lw» in l!$SS 
tbau in ISSl. In 1S34 thei« vere eniMvd at X«vr York (pom Oiitm HI 
Amencsn vesstls, of 301,42i; tons. In 1>S3 tlwre »"»"f* eulettxl At th*' 
same pott from Caba 222 American ftailing vessels of 9S,S14 totiit, And 
93 AmaicsQ steam«rs of 141,891 tous; total, 314 ti.>»^1&, oI *^V<^'^ 
tOD«. Id IS&i tfa«re were cleared at Nevr York for Cuba HOS Amerif«n 
ves»ela, of 231,476 tons. lu 1S8S there were oIe«riHl at tbo sitnic port 
for Cuba 140 Arueiiean saiUng-ves»el», of 63^7 tons, and S6 Amorimn 
eteamors, of 143,355 tons ; total, 226 vessels, of :ibl$,7l3 tous. 

SOUE SIGKIPICA^T FIQUBBS. 

As a natural resalt of our transportation tUfflcnitiea iii 1888, we ex- 
ported twelve times as uiiioh merobiimliso to liutjluml att to all tlio 
Sontb American coiitiuent, uud wore to Ireland Ibnn U) all the ooini- 
tried on the east coaKt (Brazil, Argentine Kepiiblic, nrii)tUA.v, and I'Hra- . 
gua;) and Cliili and Peru combined. 

We escorted twice us inueb to Fraueo as to all llieae eouiitries, and 
more to France tbau to all tbe Latin American st-!it(<», with Ilie ex<»>(t- 
tion of Mexico. 

We exported to Belgium only #1,370 leas tban to all Snutti America, 
and more to Holland than to all the countries oti the tMi»t ouaitt of Huutli 
America; more to Italy tlian Brazil, the Argentine 1ie|<nbllc, i'ara- 
gnay, and Peru combined ; more to Portugal than to all llio cotuitrieH 
on the west coast; more to Spain tban to Ohili, Puru, Doliviii, Argen- 
tine Republic, Uruguay, and Paraguay combined ; moi e to Spain than 
to Central America, and all the mitious of the SpanlNb Main i nioiv to 
Russia tbau lo Brazil, the Argeutiue Uepnbllo, Uruguay, Painguity, i 
Gbili, Peru, BoUvia, aud Ecuador, j 
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THE ONITED STATES POSTAL SERVICE. 



la 1883 tLe total cost of oar postal service was $58,126,001, aod the 
cost in 1889 will be half a milliou more. Nothing the Government could 
do to promote the eonvenieuce and profit of our people in their internal 
commerce has been left undone. Fast mails have been established be- 
tweeu the East and West at au enormous expense, and uo one has stopped 
to ask whether the revenues meet the expenditures. As fast as a little 
settlement has sprang np on the western frontier the Postmaster-Geu- 
era! has provided mail facilities for the people, for the eucoaragement 
of commLTce. By the aid of Government money the people have not 
only enjoyed frequent aad regular mail communication, but the lines of 
transportation thus encouraged and sustained have attbrded them the 
means of reaching markets for the sale of their products and the pur- 
chase of their supplies. 

POSTMASTEE-GENEEAI, TILAS ON '-THE ENCOURAGEMENT OP COM- 
aiEHOB," 

The late Postmaster-General Vilas recognized the necessity of "en- 
couraging commerce and maintaining intercourse on land and upon our 
internal waters and coast lines," but declined to aftbrd the same eu- 
couragemeut to those who were striving to extend our trade in foreign 
lands. la a report to Congress be said: 

Post-Oppice Dbpartmbnt, 
Office op the Postmaster- Gbnebal, 

WaaHnglon, D. C, June 16, 1886. 

Sir : I Uavft tlie honor to acknowledge receipt, on the 15th inatant, of aertified oopy 
of the foliowio}! reeolntioa adopted bj the Senate of the United BtateK on the 14th 
instant, vis : 

" Re»elved, That the PoE^tunister-General be direoted to tranBmit to the Senate a. 
etatement, abowing the inlund water routes over which the United States mails are 
transported, the length of each of the aamo, the nnmber of trips per week, the amount 
paid as oompensation on each of said routes, and the total expeoditures therefor per 
nimaiii, and the amount of inail-m&tt«r transported." 

UO 
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And in reaponac thereto I transiQit herewith a tabnl&r statenient showing all the 
points of information mentioned in the leeolntian except the last. These roatea of 
!r service are oachgovemedhy pecnliatcirenmstaoces, and tlisimpossiblc 
that there can be any Qnifotmity of rule or compeuaalion regarding them. The car- 
riers who render the service would, in man; InetaDcee, Dot be foond npon the roate 
at all but for the Government coulract, and would in fe>v instaoces be foaod making 
the regular trips which the Government reqairea. Wherever there is either passen- 
ger orfreight trafSc eafficient, to keep a carrier in existence, independently of the 
luails, the latter will be fonnd to be generally transported at a moderate price, d»I' 
withstandiog the exaction by the Government of regnl^ trips atstatwl bouts subject 
to deduction or fine for any omiaaon or failure. Higher prjcea are D<?CMaiiry ou those 
routes where the carrier would not exist, or if to be fontid at all would miike only 
irregular tiipn, but for his employment in the postal servite. And as all Ihcao routes 
are compensated at a gross or an aunual rate, pnranant to oontracis made under the 
rcquireineoto of the slatntes, there is no necessity for keeping an account of tbe 
weights of the mail actnaliy carried, uor auy advsnt^e to be gained sufficiently 
deeirahle to requite the coat of gathering such statistics. It is therefore im|tOrisihla 
for the Dtipartment to transmit the information required in the last phraae of the 

I have the honor to l)e, sir, very respectfully, jours, 

Wm. F. Vilas, 

Poalaiaster-General. 
Tbo President pro temi»orb. 

United Slaleii Sennte. 

THE EXTENSION OP OUE mTEBIOB BEBVICE. 

The facts concerning the extension of the domestic mail service are 
familiar, and it is not neceasaiy to point out the energy and iudusuy 
with which otir transatlantic mails have been dispatched. But during; 
ail these years nothing has been done to promote communication with 
Central and Soath America where onr most profitable markets lie. 
The following table shows that those who have been engaged in extend- 
ing onr trade in these markets have not shared with the general pnbl ic 
the encouragement of the Government : 
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TBB RBCOED OF FORTY YBAHH. 

The following table shows the amonDts of mooey paid HDDnally by 

the United States for the iransportatiou ot mails for the last foity years | 

to vessels of all lines, aad also to vessels sailing under the Americau fiag: 
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ENCOUEAGEMENT OF COMMEECE BY tAND. 

For a single fast mail-train between New Torit and Springfield the 1 
Hew Yorit, New Haven and Hartford Bailroad receives the sain of ] 
$17,617 auuiially, or as much as is paid to all the American steam-shipa 
that ply between our ports and those of Soutk America. 

A similar amonut is paid for special mail facilities between Baltimore 
and Hagerstown, Md., between Richmond, Va., and Quautico, Md., be- 
tween Charleston and Florence Joiiotion, S. 0. ; between Jacksonville 
and Sanford, Fla., and between Bauford and Tampa in the same Stata 

For special mail facilities between Charleston and Savannah thesam . 
of $19,710 is annually paid ; $20,075 for a similar service between Wil- 
mington and Florence, K. C; $20,000 between Philadelphia and Bay 
View; $31,000 between Bay View and Qaantico, Md.; $31,208 between 
Savannah and Jacksonville ; $29,577 between Wilmington and Weldon, 
N.C., and 25,000 between Albany and Hew York Oity, 

EXFENDITUESS FOE SPECIAL MAIL FACILITIES. 

The annaal appropriation for this special service, which is simply to 
hasten the carriage of the mails at a greater speed than the ordinary 
passenger trains give between the places named, for the convenience of 
the patrons of our postal system, amonuts to over $300,000 a year, while 
only the paltry sum of $48,966, or within a few dollars of the amoaot 
expended for this service between Weldon and Florence, N. 0., is ap- 
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pmpriateil to promote coimimnication between the TJuited States and 
all Spsmitih America, inclnding Mexico and tlie West India Islands. 

Great liberality is sliown in making proTisions for communication 
by etage coach between the frontier settlements of the West. The an- 
nual expenditure for this service exceeds five millions of dollars, the 
nnmber of rentes in 1888 being li,li6, of an aggregate length of 225,000 
miles, while the ocean stesim-shipa receive only $40,000 for a service of 
1,981,309 miles. The stage-ooaches received 6 cents per mile for the 
distance they carried the mails, bnt the ocean steamers, which cost in- 
finitely more to maintain, received only 2 cents per mile. No one con- 
tends that the star-ronte servioa is self-snpporting, The revenues from 
it amount to only a small fraction of its cost, and the money is paid from 
the public trvsisury simply to maintain necessary coirimnnication. The 
ocean service is not only self-supporting, but the Government received 
a profit of two cents and a half upon every letter carried while the 
steamers receive only a similar amount — one half the valueof the stamp 
each letter bears. 

If the same principle were applied to the stage-coaches and the in- 
l.ind steamers, or even to the railroads, a large proportion of the towns 
iu'the thinly settled sections of the country would be entirely destitute 
of mail facilities. 

The merchants engaged in tra^le with Central and Sonth America 
simply ask the same advantages given the merchants in the far West. 

THE INLAND STEAM-BOAT SEETICE. 

During the year 1888 the sum of $433,942 was expended for the in- 
land steam-boat service, •ibe numberof routes was 127, of an aggregate 
leugth of 11,058 miles, and an annual travel of 3,216,000 miles. The 
cost per mile was 13.6 cents, while the ocean steamers received but 2 
cents per mile. The inland steamers do not receive a cortain amonnt — 
2J cents per letter — but are permitted to bid for the service. There ia 
no competition, and if the bids are reasonable tlicy are accepted. 

Before taking np the inland steiim-boat service by items, it is well to 
recall what is paid for mail transportation to Central and Sonth Amer^ 
ica. Last year the Pacific Mail Company for a service of 081,887 miles 
received $2:i,688. The "Red D" line for a service of 158,000 miles re- 
ceived a snm of $6,0S4 ; the Brazilian Mail Sleamship Companyfor a 
service of 140,000 miles received bnt $11,733, while the Ward Steam- 
ship Line for a service of 128,9(J0 miles received but $19d. 

INLAND STEAMERS PAID BY DISTANCE. 

The shippers engaged upon the inland waters of the United States 
and in the coasting trade are treated by the Post-Oflice Department 
like the railroads and stage-coaches, and paid for the service performed 
under contracts which are awarded to the lowest bidder. But if a ves- 
sel be engaged in the foreigu trade the owner is ohtiged to take the 
J52A 8 
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mails and carry tbem to their (lestiRatioa at 2J cents per letter, 
less whether Ihe ilestination is 50 or 5,000 miles. 

American steam-ships eDgageiliii the foreign trade will never 
paidiiutil their compensation is reckoned by the length of the voyage 
instead of the nnmber of letters carried, and capitiilists will not iii' 
their money in ships until contracts for the transportation of mails are 
matlefor more than asingle year. When the rales of for.-ign postage 
wore reduced under the treatyof Berne, undier the Inti-rnational Postal 
Union, no one expected that the reduction would be made at the expense 
of the steamship owners, but such is the fact. Before the adoption of 
uniform postage laws, letters were paid for according to the distance 
they were carried, and not by their weight, and a vessel got 25 ceucsfor 
taking a letter to AustraRa or the Argentine Kepublic, where now it 
only gets two cents and one half. The interstate commerce law pro- 
hibits railroad owners from charging as much for a short haul as a long 
haul, and the compensation given to the stage-coaches in the West is 
measured by the distance they travel and the coat of the trips. Still 
the Government of the United States refuses to recognize I his principle 
in paying for its foreign mails, but insists that a steamer shall be paid 
no moie lor a long haul than for a short hanl when it carries the m^ls 

STATEMENT OP WILLIAJM H. T. HUGHES. 

This inconsistency in our Congress which does everything possible to 
encourage domestic and nothing whatever to encourage foreign trade, 
is bitterly complained of by the merchants who are endeavoring to tind 
markets in Spanish America for our surplus products. Speaking on 
this point, Mr. William H. T. Hughes, of the firm of James E. Ward & 
Co., aaJd : * 

tlnlesa eame arrange lu eat; k made bf the Govomment tu eatabliah rognlar and fre- 
quent bteam-ship comnmni cation witli Soiitb Anierica, it h tUisolutel; impossible to 
increase our trade witb tboso aouutrieatotlinexteiittliiit it can and ought to be done. 

TbB Bf Btem pnisned by foreign GDvemmontB in entirely' on tutroniatio toall Amerioan 
atemn-atiip lines ejigagedin foreign trade. It is nut a question of individuals flghtins 
individnaJa, but it ia a qneation of Goveninieut versus Government. Take, for 
inatancB, our own line to Havana and Mexico. Wo are running in competition with 
Jlie CompafLia TranBatlantica, whose steamers receive from the Spanish Govennnent 
aboot $1,750,000 per aonnni in anbaidies. 

Tbe present system of payment for carrying foreign mails is not imly unfair, but 
absolutuly mean. To give j-oa an idea of the compenaation paid Ibr carrying nails I 
quote trom a letter received from the Acting Superintendent of Foreign Mails, dated 
July 35, IVSSi "I have to inform yon that tbe Postmaster-General has recognized tli« 
servioea of the American steamers Santiago, City of TFaikinston, Saraloga. Ma^ai^ 
Cienfvegoe. City of Jiernndrta, Manhaitati, City of Coliivibia, City of Atlanta, and 
Seneoa, of tbe New Tor)( and Cuba Mail Steam-sbip Line, in transporting the United 
States mails Irnm New York to Cuba and Me:uco during the quarter ended June 30, 
IPSO, at tbe snm of 8334. ""O." It is nnnecessary to aay anything further. Yon can 
readily see that on each liberal pay not many dividends could be declared. 

The Bubaidies granted by the Spanish Government to steamers plying to Cuban 
I>orte have bad the natural effect of towering rates of freight to such an extent that, 
notwithstanding the general advance in O'eighls all over tbe world within the lasti 
year, we are to-day carrying goods In small lots to Cuban ports at a teaa rate than a 
steamer can he chartered to malie the yo;^ ago. ' 
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AMOUNTS PAID TO IKLAZVD STEAMBBS. 

The following statistics will demonstrate how the law operates and I 
its injustice to American ships engageil in the foreign Iraile compared! 
with the treatmeut of sleam-stiips npon the inland waters: 
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AN EXAMPLE OF INCONSISTENOy. 

Previous to ISSS the Havana mails were included in the foreign serv-'J 
ice and cost 47,143. Ij^t year theywere transferred to whiit is called 
the Star lionte service, and $G3,330 is now paid totbelir tie steamer than 
carries them from Tampa to Havana. This is just $10,000 more than 
is paid by the United States Government to the ships of all nations ( 
carry mails to all the parts of this hemisphere. This little steamel 
Maecotle, and phe seems to be well named, for a voyage of but 131 
miles, receives two-thirds as mnch money anunally as is paid to nil thd 
other American sbips that float upon all the oceans of the world. lti< 
the most extraordinary phenomenon in the commercial history of tltil 
or any nation. Were these siime terms offered to ocean steamers tin 
Stars and Strii)es would not be so rare a sight in the harbors of c 
lands. 

During the last year the Post Office Department paid $44,500 for ihd 
transportion of the mails on the rivers of Arkansas, and only $13,71(1 
for the transportation of mails to Japan; $54,701 on the rivers of Wa.sl» 
ington Territory, and only $42,693 to all the Asiatic and Australia 
ports. We paid S79,G37 for carrying the mails on the rivers Of Fluridaj 
bnt only $47,9!>7 for sending tliem to all Cenlnd and South Amerie 
and to the entire West Indies, with the exception of Havana. We paiq 
$20,879 on the Ohio River between Padncah and Louisville; $tO1.60f 



to sabeidized stago-coacbes in Nevada ; $239,563 in Wasbmgton Terri- 
tory; 8163,893 in Idabo, aud $417,000 ia Colorado, and bat $80,890 to . 
encourage Amerioiiu steamers all over tbe world. 

HAXL PACU-niHS PROVIDED FOH BDMMEE RESOETB. 

During the summer season of 1888, in order that tbe good people who ' 
go to Nanlucket and Martba'a Vineyard might get tbeir letters regu- 
larly, tbe Government of the TTnited Htates paid a subsidy amouutiug 
to $12,093. Thisforflve months. Daring the same timeit paid $4,885 — 
a little more than one third as much — to build up a trade with Brazil. 
Tbe little steam-boat on the Androscoggin lakes would have received 
a third more than the Kei^ D line to Venezuela bad it kept going the 
entire year, but it stopped when tbe summer boarders went home, and 
WBS satisfied with a subsidy of $3,700 for four months, while the Vene- 
zuela line got $6,000 for twelve mouths. 

The excrtrsion boat that plies between Watkins Glen and Geneva, 
N. T., got twice as much in 1884 as tbe Venezuela steamers, and the 
ferry between Norfolk and Cape Charles got as much last year alooe as 
the Red D Line has received in five years. The steamers of the Chesa- 
peake Bay and its tributaries get $49,539 annually, or more than is paid 
to all the Central and Sonth American lines, while the boat between 
Noiforlk and Baltimore got $13,518 or$2,000 more than tbe line to Bra- 
zil. The coastwise steamers got $563,000 last year for less than 500,000 
miles traveled, which is more than $1 a mile, while the steamers to 
South America aud tbe West Indies traveled more than 2,000,000 miles, 
and got less than $48,000, 2 cents and 4 mills a mile. 

SOME "ODOEOUS" COMPARISONS. 

During the fiscal year of 1889 the Government of the United States 
paid $48,996 to sustain our commerce with all of the countries in Cen- 
tral and South America. Of this sum tbe Pacific Mail Steam ship 
Company received $23,688; tbe Brazilian Mail Steam-ship line $11,733; 
the " Red D" line $6,034, and the several steamers from New Orleans 
to Central America $3,893. These four steam-sbip lines, which consti- 
tute our entire communication with Central and South America under 
tbe American flag, tL-aveled a distance of 2,052,686 miles, which was 
just about 2 cents a mile. At the same time the coastwise steamers re- 
ceived $503,000 for sailing less than 500,000 miles, which is at the rate 
' of more than $1 a mile. During tbe same year we paid $12,783 to carry 
the mails on the rivers of North Carolina, which was $950 more than 
was received by tbe line to Brazil. 

We paid $79,636 to carry the mails on the rivers of Florida, which 
was $31,641 more thiin was paid for the entire service to Central 



We paid $24,870 to cari^ tbe mails on the rivers of Kentncky, which 
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was 82,200 more tbaa the PauiQc Mail Steam sbip Company received! 
for its entire service to Central and Soatli America. 

We paid tlie little steamboat tbat rnna between Louisville and I 
Evaiisville $10,000 for its services for tbe fiscal year ending Jn 
1S8S, or very nearly as much as was paid to tbe Brazilian line ; wbile ] 
tbe line rauning between Evansville and Padncah, Ky., got $10,87t 

Tbe steam-boat that rans between Cairo and Elmont, Ark,, received | 
$1,000 more than was paid to encourage commerce with Central Amer- 
ica. 

The steam-boat running between New Orleans and Partridge re- 
ceived $300 more than was paid to the line to Brazil, and the steam- 
boat between Taconia and Port Towuseud, Wash., got $29,700, which 
was more than was paid to both the Pacific Mail and tbe Ked D Line, 
and more than twice as mnch as was paid to encourage commerce be- 
tween San Francisco and Japan. 

We paid $41,500 for mail transportation on the rivers of Arkansas, 1 
and $42,240 on the interior rivers of Louisiana, white we paid bat I 
$42,593 for our entire service upon the Pacific Ocean. 

We paid $54,701 for mail service on the rivers of Washington Tern- 1 
tory, or nearly three times as mnch as was paid to enconrage com- 
merce with Australia, 

The following statement shows tbe coat of transportation of mails 1 
upon tbe star routes and inland steam-boats of the United States as I 
compared with our ocean service on all Americau steamers during the I 
kiSt five years : 
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COMPLAINTS CONCERNIKG OUU STKAMSIirp SEEVICE. 

There is a great deal of complaint from most of tbe Central and South 
American ports about delays in the transportation of tbe mails to and 
from the United States. Under a sarcastic title of "A Great and Pro- 
gressive Country," the Panama Star and Herald iu a recent issue says: 

The liltlu eteamer Lhcs P. Miller left New Orloans ou Sunilaj, 7tli iust^, aod avriveil 
at ColuD on the 14tli. It traa reaaonable to expect a mail by Ibis direct arrivul from 
tbe grsBC and progreaaive United States of Nortb Amcriaa, aeein;; tbat bo Diach bus 
been said by tbe foat-Offlce DeparCiueot at Wasliiugton about the splendid faoilitles 
for quick dispatch for Ceutral and Soath America via New Orleans. But the pablio 
is doomed to disappointment. Only one small bag of mail matter, mostly newspa- 
pers, was brooght by the Lacj/ F. Miller. The previous mail fTOm the States ci 
via Ja3iaica, and inclnded dates up to about January 30. It is difficult to foretell J 
with any degree of oertaiuty when or from what point of tbe nompuss the next mall I 
may arrive. If it ooald be expected tbat so lofty an offloial belugas the Postmaster- 
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Oeneral o( the aforesnitl great and progresaivo United Sitttrs of North Anicriaa coiiW 
descend bo low as to coDsidor tbe roquiToujeiita of a wb^Ieconliueutthatiidepenilpiit 
□|ioa the bigh and migbty oQlcial wbim it would seem possibli? tbat tbe preBODt 
abamef ul disregard of tbe neueBsities of tho publie mi;;iit be brought to uii tad. 

THE HAVANA MAILS. 

A recent nomber of the New York TimeB, wLicli ia opposetl to " sub- 
sidies," cotilaiua tie following: 

Tlie postmsstsr at Havana, Cuba, bos been called a|Min by the Havana Boletia Co- 
iiiereial todemand from tbe post- office authorities at Wasbinglon ii romody for delays 
in the ttansilion of mail nmttar from the iSuited States to Cuba. It was stated ill 
the article, which was published ou April 2',', that sixty bags of delayrd iiiuiU had 
arrived on tbe steaiuer Uoai otte, Hud tbat no mails hnd been receivetl during the pro- 
vioua eight daya, owinsto the lackof tranapottatiou. "It is outrageous," thearliolo 
further aays, " tbat it should take trota eight to t«u dayafor a letter luuiled at Hevr 
York tu teaoh Havana." 

THE MAILS TO THE 'WEST COAST. 

The New York Herald, wliioh ia also opposed to anbaidies, in a receut 
iaaiie, remarks : 

Take for example tbe inaila for CilUoo and Talparaieo. Tbey formerly went by the 
Pacilio Mail steamabipa direct lo Colon at re^lar intervala, and tbence across the 
Isthmas to Panama, w beta ihoy aeldom failed of a speedy coauection with the British 
Paoilic Steam Navigation Coiupaoy's vessels down the Sonth American coast, Now 
they go to Jamaica and await opportunity tbere to gel to Colon by tbe Rnyal Mail 
Bteamshipg which touch at Kingston on tbeir way ftom England to the IslhmuB, or 
hy any tramp ati amer tbat may conic along. The coaseqiii^ncea are frequeot failure 
of connections, much irregularity in the receipt of mails from New York at the west 
coast ports, and delriment to trade. There are eleettio cables, to be sure, to wbioU 
resort can be had, but tbeir rates are so high (several diilliira per word) to the Sontd 
Faci&c that they are not available as a snbstitnte for regular postal uommuniualion, 
t>y leason of the expense, apart from other con si iterations. 

THE MAILS TO OHILI AJJD PEKU. 

The New York Tribune of a late date contains the followifig: 

Daniel H. Davis, of No. 19, Sonth William street, reprrsenttng Davis Brothers, of 
Lima, Pern, yesterday showed an envelope which had contaioeda letter to bis house 
in Peru, and which is ample testimony of the inefficiency of the mail service between 
New York and that country. The post-mark on the envelope indicatfis that it wan re^ 
ceived at the New York poat-offlce April 13, and as tbe foreign mail post-office schedule 
had announced tbat the steamer Foxhall, sailing from New Orleans, would transport 
all mail received on that date it was marked "via New Orleans." The letter reached 
New Orleans Aprilie. Oa April 19 It was returned to New York, where it remained 
in the post office until tbe next mail steamerfrom this port for South American points, 
and floally reached Lima on May 30, ocoupyiog forty-three days in traveling a dis- 
tance ordinarily aoyered in twenty days. Mr. Davis brought tbe matter to tbe at- 
tention of Postmaster Pearson, by whom he was informed that " owing to quarantine 
regulations tbe steamship Forhall bad in the mean time discontinued her trips from 
that port to Colon, thus necesHi fating the return of your letter, with other corre- 
spondence similarly addressed, to thia ofBce for dlspatub via Kingston, Jamaica." 
"Luckily the envelope merely contained tisane copies of letters dispatched by a pri- 
vate means," said Mr. Davis yesterday ; " but this Is only ono instance of many." 
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n 1 bad worked late inW tlw ntj-ht ta p»p*)* my mall (br a tl«wwT 
of one oiCUm fmil lises bj- wbich the nwQ« w«n adTeitised lo ba spnl ths foll««iiic 
i»j. Tbe Best moiniDg I Ic«nud. npMt mabqids lh« poal-olBcv sehcdalB thai Ibe 
aafliog «t tbal sleaSKt bad be«B itii)efiiiii«I; poatpoorU. Atltr Iha ttwal nd-la|-« 
pnion* I vaspcTihitted to witbdrsir mj lelleraaDd spnt (hnn In AlMlhrr <i)ij'. iti»*k 
«f Uhi gnila for Simtbeni Pacific ports aro shipped froai berv lo JaDiaic* b; sttaonrnt 
of tbe Alias or Weescll line?, tfae latter of wbicb is Tny im^Ui in its nilin-s, aail 
the psoaagp (on«an>«B about aavieo days^ At Jaaaaica tbe bags are betd one* (tuna «q« 
to GnrcD dajB to await tbe toDcbing at Ibal port of a tmbvI of thv Bojal Mtul or 
eoins oibcT of tbe furcign linca stoppiu^ Ibere eo roale lo Colon, Tbttaall tbvinipor- 
it mail natter destined lo tbe Ihuiy-ei^bt ports b«tir«vu P.iuama and Vatpara>«o 
tonched b; tbe steamers of the Paailio Sltsam Kavtgatiou Coiapany is left fitt an in- 
deBuite period of time at Jamaica to trust to the arrival sooner oc lalcr uf aomt flir> 
eiga Teasel lo give it anolber lilt. I bare ao iultvest in llic PaciBo Uuil Stranuliip 
Compaas- bnl 1 tbiok, for the preaervation of tbe coaiincrce uf Soiitb Ainrtiea « lih 
tb s couutrf, nhich has Iweu a« aincb canrted, Ibat tbt^ Fiutuiastcr-GinrLDil »bantd 
gtTe the PaciGa UaJI people a foir cotnpcusation far carrjing tbe laails, «nd Ihai a 
law shaald be passed compoUias that coiupaa.T to carr; tbcni. At pirsenl onr mall 
is confided to private handa t« be curriod to Panama and it ts thoro iiooled lu Itaili-s- 

Michael Grace, of W. R. Grace & Co., snid llmt hie firm hnd long since gtvpn up na 
hopeless the making of compluints regarding th« mnil scrricn tn the fiiknlh Paclfio 
coast and had starred a little mail route of their own. Their Ic-ltcrs aro liialiwml in a 
private bag and iutmeted to tbe care of a pasSFtigirr on a Puci&o mall aleumrr or a 
private mcs^ngfr and pa«t«d at Panama. 

Joseph Agostiui, of No. 30 Beaver street. send« bis mail b<r Wella, Furgn &, Co. '4 
express to Panama, as do D« Coatro & Co., of No. &I Wiltium street. The avcnttia 
cost of transmisaion in tbia way is aliuut :I0 cents a letter ns aguhixt S cents' iKiurn^ 
from New York. De Castro &, Co. complain that tbo dvlay in llie traiisnii union of 
their letters wheo the; used tbe mails caiiHCil coDsidcraUle losa to tbem uwinj; lo tbo 
Btrict regntatiooa in Togne in South Ameriaan custom -ho uses. Because the iuvuiaoa 
rere not ou hand when tbe good'- arrived the customa authorities placed valuntiaDS 
n tbem of from 10 to 20 pet cent, in esoess of tbelr aotuul value and ihu couaigneua 
held tbe couslgtiora reaponsible for tbe difference. 

APPEAL OP THE aULP STATES MEKr.HANTS. 

In May, 1S8G, the commercial bodio8 of tbo several Gulf porta of Uift 
United States presentt'd a memorial to the Postmanter (lerioral, wliloli 
represents tbe view of the people of tbat flection witb rt'giml lo Hie lUs- 
advantage nnder wbicb they suffer, because of our Umiteil and iriegn- 
lar mail fauilities. This memoral was as follows : 

Hon. W. F, ViLAB, 

Poatmaita-General oftht Vnited Slatet ! 

Silt: Your mainoriolists, nndersisned, wflald rBBpeotfnlly state that ♦hff have 
been delegated to represvnt a maritime iuterest of great poaitive and pruipnotlvn lm> 
portance, but to which increosi'd and odeqnnte faoilitieH uf oumuieroial onrreipuod- 
enoc and iutercourae are indtspetisable. 

The Gulf front of this Eepublio uouHlltatea the oyati boundary nf the last tier of 
Sonthern States. It extends to the boundary of Mexico, ii dlsUuca of l.fiOO milea. 
ItHprincipalportsaredeep, capaulous, safe, and adequate to tbe duuiamln of itnyextuut 
of commerce. These porta have an agRregate population ofbalf auiillloii and e»|iorl 
little leas than hiilf the values exported by the whole Re[Mil>llu. 

This Qu1f front coiifruuts all the chief porta tit tbe AtUiillo side of the Amoriuan 
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coutJueat, its islands, aud its islhmns. TbeBsGulf ports enniQiDnicnte with the vit 
em iuterior of the Union \>j the Miaaissiiiiii River anil ils 1S,(HH) miles of unvigkblo 
tributaries, b; tbe Alabama and tbe Cbattahooohee Rivera, as also bj a syati^n of 
lailroads which coocoDtrate at New Orieaus uloae, 7,000 luiles of lineai rail, and tar- 
Disliei to Ottlvestoii, Mobile, and Punsaoola oomiilote couiuiunioatiou with rhe sniiio 
iutetiur; thag all these purls are In regnlar mull and commeTuialuotreBpODilencawltti 
over 130,000 miluii of American railroad, and are espeuially and direotly cuiiDectPd 
with iha great western oammereia] centers of KansaB City, fit. LiOuis, St. Paul, Mtn- 
ueapolis, Mllwnaketi, Chluago, Detroit, Cleveland, CindnuHli, and LuiiiBvllle, and 
also with the whole of Canada West, now (lillug bo rapidly with population, InduB- 
try, und wealth. 

We will not taliiilate tbo agriouitural and tnanufsoturipg produotlonB of this im- 
meaiD interior, but we may reniarlc that It Is the anxious Inquiry of every olvillKHd 
nation how tbe f'nrKJgn oinrket may be found fur the pcodiiative Burpins with wbioh 
It is bRrdoned. Happily thiii Republio la not under the nt'oesBlty of ae(|tiiring aiioh 
fornlgn market by conquPBt or by colouufttlon. Wa occupy the tc^wporuto roglou of 
n continent wliosn tropical products lie at our aldfl. The Gulf front ports aro the 
flMi-a through which this uo mjil intent a ry and reciprocal ooniniuroe should bo con- 



ducted. 



n coHuuHOK. 



Already this commerce haa attained large proportions. The foroign trade of tbe 
tropical uud Mumi-tropiual regioua is eiitlmated at a little Ima thau |1,000,UOO,000 ; 
thuir aggregate population at 50,000,000. The eojutuerce of the United State* with 
these countries amounts to about $250,000,000. Thu neceaaity and the material for a 
direct interchange of cuinuiodlties between these producers auil consumers has been 
demunstruted, It would, therefore, bu supposed that the lutercuursu between theu 
would be intimate and unlimited, yutsuuh la not the fitct. Auaualysisof tlieartlclea 
of tvhich our exjstiug trade Ik compulsed uuduubUjdIy ooioprehend* ee reals and ani- 
mal food, much of which must have been derived ftom the western regions specified 
iu this paper. Wo cau even find in the manifest of our;;ooB shipped fVomonr eastem 
At III otic porta for Brazil goods from Illiuola, Michigan, Iiidlaua, Kansas, and even 
from Louisiana, on the shores of the Oulf of Mexico. This prows that the interior 
West is conipelied to ooudnct its tropical exports over Eastern ways aud around dis- 
tant and dangerous cuttsta at an enhanced cost of time, freight, and insurance, and to 
the detriment of its own li>ngitudinal tranaportation by rail and river, which would 
ho the proper carriers of their tropical trade by way of the Gulf ports. A general 
proof of this abnormal dieturliance of the laws of cratle niay be found in tbe general 
fact that New Orleans, the principal Onlf port proper for conducting tbe commerce of 
thoWesl, has found hnr export of flour docliued from riO0,D0D to 3U,000 barrels, whilst 
St. Louis and Minneapolis send almost all their flour for foreign export across the 
MiesiBsippi for Eastern shipment. 

Another evidence of this purTersion of trade is found iu the following fact: Ao- 
co[ding to the proportion of oolfue and sugar consumed per capita by the people of 
the United States, the population of the western Interior would be eutitlcd to about 
twu-flftbs of tbe whole liti[iort of those articles. 

TllADK OF TBK GULF POUTS, 

Aasomlng the coffee annually impoi-ted into the Uniled States at 5,000,000 socks, 
2,000,000 thereof ought to he imported through the Gulf ports. It does uot, how- 
e ;er, )>ppear that they received more thau one-half million sacks, the greater part of 
which is [mported Ihrongh New Orleans, though that port oxporta no Weetern prodnoe 
whatever in exchange. Tbe proportion of the sugar im|>orted through the Oulf porta 
1b also small, while the dry hides, furniture, and medioioat woods, so valuable to the 
growing mauufacturee of tbe West, are imported almost eutlrely through the eaatern 
Atlantic ports. We may add to these eviilouces of a perverted trade that the whole 
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AN APPEAL FROM SAN FBANOISCO. 

There lias receatly been held in San Fraiicisoo a conference of bam^-. 
Deas meu to consider tLe be^t means of extending trade on the Paciflo 
coast. Among other reports presentct^was one on the subject of estab. 
lisbing and maiDtainiDg permanent ocean mail steamship linou. The 
first reference was to the mail service of San Francisco and Vaucouver 
with China and Japan. The Canadian Pacific three steamers are sub- 
sidized at the rate of nearlj' $38,000 per round trip for cacL steamer, 
while the eight steamers of the two American companies riiuuiiig from 
San Francisco are allowed $400 apiece for the ronud trip. The report 
declares that the statement of the fact is enoogh to condemn the parsi- 
monious conduct of our Governracut in respect to the ocean corameroe, 
and to excite admiration for the liberal and progressive policy of Eng- 
land and Canada. 

Among other striking features presented is the fact that the Aastra- 
lian and New Zealand mails to and from 8au Francisco are carried by 
the American Steamship Company, whick receives J24,000 yearly from 
the Hawaiian Government, $200,000 from the Australian and New 
Zealand, and abont $4,000 from the United States, which latter sunt 
has lately been increased to $47,000, owing to dissatisfaction of the 
New Zealand Government. 

Resolutions were submitted, calling upon Congress to enact the nec- 
essary laws and appropriate a sufficient sum of money to enable Amer- 
ican steani-ship lines to compete witb the foreign subsidized lines run- 
ning to China and Japan, South American points. New Zealand and 
Australia, and Mexican, Central American, and British Columbian 
points. Eesolutious also favor the adoption of the French scale of 
navigation construction, naval bounties for ships, provided that the 
«Wps be built with a view to being enrolled in the naval reserve list. 



III. 



HISTORY OF OUR FOHKIGN MAIL SERVICE. 



Previous to 1S45 the United States had no regular mail service oa 
\ tlie ocean, but letters were seiit upon sailiug-sliips that liappeued to be 
' bound for the ports to which they were addressed. 

On the 3rd of March of that year, however, an act was passed by 
I Congress authorizing the Posluiaeter-General to make contracts with 
I the owners of American vessels, steam-shipa preferred, for terms of not 
I lees than four nor more than ten years, for the regular transportation 
I of maOs upon the sea. The rates of compensation as flsed by the law 
' were as follows : 

For each letter or package weighing not^more than one-half ounce 

to France pr England, or any other country not more than 3,000 miles 

distant, 24 cents, with the inland postage added if the letter were mailed 

at any interior post-office. 

Upon letters and packages weighing more than oue-half ounce and 

i leas thau one ounce, 48 cents, au<l 15 cents for each one-half ounce ad- 

I ditional. 

Upon letters and packages for the West India Islands or the ports 
»n the Gulf of Mexico, 10 cents, with double postage if they exceeded 
1 one-half onuce, aud 5 cents for every half ounce additionaT, with the 
inland postage added if they were mailed at an interior post office. 

Upon newspapers and other f econd class matter the rate was 3 cents 
jer ounce to all porta, with iulaud postage added. 
For distances greater than 3,000 miles these rates were doubled. 



TEN YEAES' CONTHACTS i 



• ia45. 



Under the authority of this act the Postmaster- General entered into 
,a contract for ten years with " The Ocean Steam Navigation Company" 
I for the transportation of the United States mails to Southampton, 
I Havre, aud Bremen. The arrangement went into effect in 1843, and 
I under it the following sums of money were annually paid: 
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And it may be said that dariug tho last year the entire sum paid for 
the transportatiou of mails to all ooeaa ports was ouly a littlu more 
tbau doablA the amouut paid for the service to these three ports in 1819« 
although the foreign coQimerce of the tJDited Slates has iacreased-frodH 
$293,000,000 in 1849 to « 1,525,663,000 iu 1388. ■ 

Then no limit was planted upon the amoant of money to be expende^^ 
for the foreign mail service. It vrns left entirely to the discretion of 
the Post master- General, and Le was allowed to extend it " whenever in 
his opinion the public interests would be promoted." Now he ia limited— 
by Congress to a fixed sum. M 

THE ACT op 1S4S. f 

On the 3d of March, 1S4S, another law was passed authorizing the 
expenditure of $130,000 annually under similar contracts for weekly 
mails, "or ofteuer if he thinks the public interests require," to the ports 
of Mexico and the West Indies, and he was authorized to use a uavajd 
vessel if necessary. H 

During the last year the sum of $1,062 was paid for a similar service^ 
The same act of March 3, 1848, authorized the Postmaster-Oeiieral to 
make a contract for ten years for the establishment of a regular weekly 
service between the United' States, Havana, and the Isthmus of Panama, 
for which $100,000 was annually appropriated. ~ 

Last year we paid $20,153 for a similar service from New York. 

THE ACT OF 1851. 

Then, on the 3d of March, 1851, a general law was passed authorizing 
the Postmaster -General to make contracts " for better postal intercourseB 
with foreign countries " whenever in bis opinion the public interests 
could be jiromoted. 

Under this authority contracts covering a period of eleven years werefl 
entered into between the Postmaster-General and M, 0, Mordecai, con- 
tractor for the conveyance of the United States mails between the porta 
of Charleston, Savannah, Key West, and Havana ; and the total sum 
granted in compensation for said service amounted to an aggregate of 
$573,418.22, amouutiug to annual compensation as follows: 
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SERVICE TO FKANOE. 

Contracts were also executed between the Postmaster-General andl 
the Ocean Steum Navigation Company for the conveyance of the United! 
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States mail from New York to ITavro, for which the sum $1,000,378.19 
was paid, nmoQuting to annual compensatioa as follows; 



SERVICE TO LIVERPOOL. 



And with B. K, Collins and associates for the conveyance of the 
United States mails between N"ew York and Liverpool, for which the 
sab of $5,212,0dl.Sd was paid, amounting to annual compensation as 
follows: 



822,000.1X1 
S5CI.W5.0O 



SEUVICK TO TAflAMA. 

Contracts were entered into with 0. H. Aspinwall for the conveyance 
of the Uiiifed States mailsbetween Sau Francisco, Astoriii, and Panama, 
agreeable to the acta of March 3, ISIT, and March 3, 1851, for which the 
Bum of $3,467,763.93, was paid, amoiiuting to annual compensation as 
follows : 



3ti, ua. «i 



SERVICE TO ASPINWALL. 



And between the Secretary of the Navy and George Law and asso- 
ciates for the conveyance of the Uuitod States mails from New York to 
Aspinwall, for which the sum of $2,889,510.71) was paid, amounting to 
annual comi>ensatiou as follows: 



lcUll»x1,lB18,toJuu»S<I, IS31... 



A BKMittKABLE CONIEAST. 

As a coiUmst between the mail piiy of our Woat ludia steamships ttn 
day and that of forty years ago. let me iusert bere the following, whld 
explains itself: 

POfiT-Ol^FICE DEPAHTMEST, OkFICK OV FoBEIGN MAII:S, 

ffaghitigton, D, C.Jtilyir — 

Gkntlrmrn : I haTe to iuform yoii that the PoGtmnmer-OeDeml has recogriized t1 

BHrvk-eof American Hteamora Saaliago, CItij of WtuhiiiffKin, Saratoga, Kiagara^ Clf 

faegot, Cilg of Alexaitiria, Manlialla'i, d'y nf Colamiia, CHi/ of AllaHta.. and Smieea, oi 

tliB New York and Cuba Mail Line, ia transporting the Urjited Stales mails iroai K 

York to Cnbft and Meiico dnring the quarlor ended June 30, 1889, at tho sura a 

$Xi4.H), being the amount of the United Statoa eea and inlanil poatages on the 

conveyed by American aleamera, calculaleJ Ht 81.60 per pound for letters and 8 

per poaud for nenspapera, etc., anil t^hat the same wilt be referred to the Auditor fed 

pftynient to yon »t New York, K. Y. 

The separate Ramiuga of each, ateamer areatated on the sheets herelo annexed. 

1 am, very respeotfuUy, your ohedient Bervant., 

S. W. Beooks, 
Aeliiig Superinlendeni Foreign MaiU. 
Messrs. Jami!8 \i. WaRU & Co., 

THE ACT OF 1853. 

The act of August 30, 1853, provided as follows : 

Postmaster General anlhoriESd l« contruct tor a t^rm of five years and for a e 
not exceeding $100,000 per year for a Iri-niontUIj mail from New Orleans vi 
to Vera Cruz and back in steam^veeNclti not lesa than 500 tous hiirdeo. 
And was the autbority for the contract between the Poatmaster-G^enerat J 
and E. H. Oarmicb for the conveyance of United States maUs from ■] 
New Orleans to Vera Craz, for whitb the snm of $167,584,y6 was paid,, 
amouutiug to annual payment as follows: 
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THE ACT OF' 1855. 



The act of March 3, 1855, provides as follows : 

8kc. 8. Appropriation for transportation of maila from New York to Liverpool for 
year ending Jane 30, 185C, $819,500 ; New York to Now Orleans, Charleaton. Savannah, 
Havana, aud Chagrea and back, (£61,000; Panama to California and Oregon and 
back, $3d8,:K>0 ; for carrying ont ooutract nniler provieions of ant approved August 
30, 1''53, for tri-inonthly mail by eteam-vessela from New Orleaua and Vers Crnz via 
Tampico, *69,7o0. 

Sao. B. Appropriiitlon, transportation of maila in two oteam-Hhips ftom New York 
by Sonthamplon to Bremen and back, 8100,000 foi each ship, and in two ateam-ahip* 
from New York by Cowea to Hiivre and back, $75,000 ; for eaeli ship nnder eontraoti 
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Ihm CliMlcslra !■ asTUM, |ao.OOD; aans IslhiBBi «f Puixma, mo,«00. I 

fixe Ml. AppmfCtktcid M aa^lf defiamoea (toib X*b Tork to LiTopool isd t«r):, J 

|6fi9,23t>.€a: &md Xc« Tack to Kcw Ortnum, Charimmt, •nd Sarumak. Il>T*aa and I 

CluKTia u>d b*r:k, S^ j,3>v^91 ; froB Pbduba lo CklifonuB kod Ok^od bmI b^rk I 

Sbc. 11. A|>limt<n>ud for tiaasponalioB of mails cudisg .Ine SO, ■%«>, for tnna- M 
portslioB Hf auUa in two cleaB-diips bota Kev York tij SouihamjirloB to BnoBM, I 
(1(10.000 for earli diip, and in twc steam-afaip* fii>Qi Kew Ynrk l>y Co«e« to BaTtv and I 
lM«k,9^i(KV for each sbifi, ondcr cantrart «iUi Orc^n Steaoi Navl^tioo Caapujr, V 
of New To^ tSIXOOO; fvi tr»K|iortBl)i>ii of tbe mails betirreo Cliari«rtoB aad 1 
KBTaBa,>BdercaDlnct witk IL C.liordecai.tSO.OCtt; for tnBcportatioliactvffi ihe 1 
lathnas ofPaBama, 8130,000. - I 

UiMler this aothority tlie folloving contract between the Postmnster- I 
General and the LonijiiaDa and Tehuantepec Slearaship Counmiiy was I 
made for the eooveyance of the United Stales malls from Sew Orleans I 
to San FraneUco ria the IsUimas of Tehoanlepec, for which the sttm I 
of (1127^1.53 was paid, smooDtiitg to aoDual oompensatioD as follows: j 

1859 $iei,6S*,T9 

I860 65.398.74 j 

THE ACT OF 1?58. I 

The act of Jnue H, 185S, restricted the comi^easalioit to Hie iMw>tages I 

on the mails transported, and reads as follows : I 

Sec. I. yrom Sev York to Liverpool and back, (346,500, and it is iirovi<lcd lh»t I 

iiirsK be paid Pwt-Office Di^panment out of said •pproprialion sneti emus as may bo I 

required to proctire the traiisportatioD of the niaila from Mew York to Lircrpool and I 

back on siicL days aa CoUins' Line may fail lo take tbeia from Kew York. For traits- I 

porlatioD from Men York to New Orleans, Cbarleaton, Savannah, Hnrana.aDilCbagrea I 

and ba«k, |2G1,0D0. For transportatioa (Jrom Panama lo CaliforDin and Oregon I 

and back, $328,350. I 

Sec. 2. Paitl to Pa»t-Offiee Department out of appropriatiou of $U4<i,500, granted I 

first iectioD of aetof Maiob, 1^7, for transportaiioD of mailei ttota New Yorkitt Liv* I 

erpool and liMk, (16, 757. To, for five outward trips from New York to Lirorpool, I 

■ * * nben Collins' Line failed to perform service, and fiirllior sum $35,000 out of 1 

aforesaid appropriatioa to procure transportation of mails from New York to Liver- I 

pool and back, on 34tb April, 6th and ^d of May, 5th and mh of Juno, IS&S, if Col- 1 

line* Line fails to perform service. J 

Sec. 3. For tranepoTtation from New York, b; SontbampCun or Cowcfi to Havre, I 

(230,000. For transportation between Cbarle«tOD and Havana, $50,000. For trnus- | 

portation across Isthmus ofPanama, $100,000. J 

Sec. 4. Poatmast«r-GenBral not to contract for carrying mnila by sea for more than I 

two years, nor for other pay than sea and inland postage. 1 

Skc. 5. Poet master-Gen eral may cauae mails to be transported between the L'iill»<l J 

Slates and foreign ports liy Bteam-ship for theeeit Bad Uniteil Stales inland iioatago I 

and sea postage only if by a foreign vessel; proferBnco to bo given Amurioan vessels, 1 

(Approved Juno H, 1^58. U U. S. S. at L., 364.) I 

This act authorized the contracts between the Postinnster-Gcueral 1 

and the tbilowing companies and American citizens: 1 

senvTcE TO Southampton akd dreugk. I 

Comelins Vauderbilt, forconi'pyunce of United Slates mails from New York toSonth- I 

ampton and Bremen, for which payment was made as follows : I 

1S5S gl0fl.5e&.93 I 
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O 80DTn*MT0S Ann BAVBE. 

CorueliuB Vanderbilt, for tbe oonvaynace of the Uuitod States maila from Ne' 
to SoattuiDiptoa au(l Havr«, for whitti the sam of (260, 144,55 waa paid, 
to aanual aompeDsation as follovs : 

lerii) 1104,983.65 

iwiu 119, 305. ao 

IWil 3«, 495.70 

SEIiVICK TO HAVANA AND KHW OHLEANS. 

The New York and New Orleaoa Steam-Bbip Compuiy, for tbe coDvejancs of Uoitej 
States mails from Sett York to HaTaoa and New Orleans, for wbiob the e 
167,261,04 \tM paid, umouuting to snanal onuipeiieutjon as fullows: 

1859 , tl7.ai3.4e 

imo ao,4i4.4i 

Idiil 29,633.35 

SERVICE TO eoumAHPTOir and bavbb. 
The New York and Havre St«am-Bbip Company, for tbe convejanoe of tTnited StntM 
maila from New York to Sontbarapton and Havre, for wbioh the sum of |310,0l 
wwt paid, amoanlmg to aonaal oompeiiBation as folio we : 

1859 $94,977.44 

1860 94.489.77 

leCl 87.104,12 

1862 33,509.70 



The North Atlanlio Steam-sbip Company, for the conveyaace of tbe Unltei] Stuta 
mails from New York to Sootbampton and Havre, for wbicb tbe bqui of $47,86 
wH,B paid, amonnting to annnal compensation as follows : 

IWO $14,294.73 

lafil 33,574-27 
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HAVANA. 



M. 0. Rolierts, for tbe cimveyanc* of United States moils from New York to Havana, I 
for which tbe »av> of (2^,556.55 vaa paiit, atnaiintlng to annual compensation a 
follows : 

1660 115.062.43 

iml 8,494.12 



SIIRVICB TO ' 

CoriioKoB Yanderbilt, for the ronvej-ance of the United States mails to tbe Isthnmaa 
and SoDtb Pacific, for wbiob tbe sum of |69,»02.5(i was paid, amounting to aoDiialJ 
compensation an fi)11ow8: 

1861 18,001.26 

186-2 17.912.91 

1863 15,078.26 

ISM 14,908.51 

1865 14,691.63 



Hargotm &, Co., for tli« ci 
EuTuift, SB foKuws : 
1861., 



iveyance of the United States mails irora New York t» 



Spofford, Tileaon & Co., for the (lonvoyance of the United Stntoa niBila from New- 
York to Havana, for whicb. the snm of $155,534.86 was paid, amoantiDg to Bnanal 
oompBasnUon as foUowe; 

1862 ■- 822.296.47 

1363 34,66(1.83 

1864 26,769.10 

ISB 34,417.29 

1866 37,391.12 

SKRTJCE TO HAVANA. 

Lndlow, Heineken & Co., for the conveyance of the United Statea maJlH from New 
Tork to Havana, for which the anm of 839,882.60 wae paid, amonnting to annnal 
compensation aa followa : 

1863 (21,608.85 

1864 13,219.18 

1865 5,054.57 

Jsmea B. Radnor, for the oonvofance of ttie United States mails from New Tork to 
Havana, aa follows: 

1364 15,331.85 

SEKVICB TO THIS ISTHMUS AND SOUTH PACIFIC. 

The Atlantic Steara-abip Company, for the conveyance of the United States mails to 
the Isthmus and Sooth Pacific, for which the sum of (12,836.97 was paid, amonnt- 
ing to annaal couipensation as follows: 

1865 (7,769.57 

186(i 6,067.40 

Smith & Doonins, foe the conveyance of the United Statea mails from New Tork to 
Havana, as follows: 

1876 $14,936.42 

BKftVICB TO HATAHA. 

Garriaon &, Allen, for conveyance of the United Statea maila from New York to Ha- 
follows: 
1876 $8,184.15 

The American and Mexican Steam-sbip Companj, for the conveyance of the United 
States mails from New Tork to Havana, aa follows : 

1866 $6,130.63 

BEKVICB TO HAVANA, 

The West India Mails S tea ro-ahip Company, for the conveyance of United States mails 
from New Tork to Havana, for which the auni of $51, G08. 43 was paid, amonnting 
to annaal compensation us follows: 

1867 $28,310.29 

1B68 83,299.11 

152a 9 
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SBtlVICB TO HATRB. 
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ve; ance of the United States mails from New York to 


Hnvre for whirh l.hn aiiM^^ 
















dERVICB TO Bl[£U£!lI. 




Tbe North AmericaD LtoydB Stearn-ehip Company, for the 




StiLloB uinilH froia New York to Bremen, fur which the s 


am of fm.HAH/n wan iiaiil^H 
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18G6 


...£9,471.09 ^M 


1B07 


... I(>,3b7.1'i ^H 




nooTnviinnH nf tlid TTii!t(ut^^| 


States mails from Ballimtire to LivBrpuol, for which c 


mnflnsatinn nitR madn "^^M 


foUowH : 


^^H 


1867 


... eS,500-77 ^H 


6ER^^CE TO HAVANA. 


H 


The Atlnntin Steam-Hliip Cnmpanv, for tlin nonvPTftnrn of thn ITnitpd F<l;iLtPnmn,ilitfr(iiii|^^| 


New York to Hilvbud,. for whinh th« nnm of ISa2fi,77a.0S w(ui paid, amnuntinff l^^M 
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1672 


.. 35,456.60 ^M 


lera 


.. 15,906.39 H 
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Tbe Pftoiflo Mnil Steam-ahip Company, for the oanveyanct 


of United States maila to^H 


the Isthmns and Hoijth Paeilic, for whioh the sam of (t^(i,U30.3a was paid, lunouut-.^H 


ing to annual compensation as follows : 
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1«GB 


. tl2,.tll).06 H 


iB67 


.. 3'J.921.33 ^H 










1871 


31,7fi^.97 ^H 


1873 


.. S4.&T6.33 ^H 


ie73 


.. R7fi71.7H ^H 


1H74 


9.(i 9f.R r,n ^M 


1875 


!n.T?A.ii ^1 


1876 


.. lt;,104.52 ■ 


1877 


.. 15,115.07 ■ 


1878 


.. 19,S37.01 H 




14,U5a.44 ^1 



SERVICE TO HA.VANA iXD VKKA CBUZ. 

The New York, Havana and Mexican Steam-sbip Compiiliy, for the conveyance of 
tlie Uiiitod States mails from Now York to Havaua and Vera Cruz, for whioli the 
, biim of £l4lj,9dD,43 was paid, auioimtiug to anoaal compouaution as follows : 

1871 I7.770.U7 

lara 11.178.57 

■ 1873 3T.ia7.3D 

1874 33,eas.a3 

1875 31,320.14 

1876 w.ea'j.Ba 

1W7 .- Il,67o.a0 

1673 5,9,^.07 

1879 6,615.57 



Tie New York and Havana direct line for the conveyance of tJnil.e<lStat«9 mails from 
New York to Havana, lor which the euiu of $31,439.46 was paid, umountiug to sn- 

I nual cotupt-naation as follows: 

1875 $30,069.16 

1876 6,113.98 

1877 5,a56.32 

BBreVICE TO JAPAN AND CniNA. 

The Pacific MaU Steam-sbip Company, fur the con vi'y mice of the United States mails 
from Shu Franc! B no to Japan and China and AiiBtralia, for which theaum of 817,582,69 
wa« paid, amounting to anuoal compensation aa follows: 

ie7B t8.017,83 

1879 9,574.80 

A temporal J contract was entered into by the Postmaster-General and 
Cornelius Vanderbilt for the conveyance of the United States mails 
from New York to New Orleans and Sau Francisco, via Havana and 
Aspiuwall, from October 1, 1859, to June 30, 1800, for which the sum 
of tl87,500 waa paid. 

THE AOT OF 1S60. 

The act of Jnne 15, 1800, authorized the Postmaster General to cause 
mails to be transported between the United States and any foreign port 
or ports, or between any port of United States and any other port of 
United States, touching at foreign ports, by steam-ship; allowing and 
paying therefor, if by an American vessel, the sea and inland United 
States jiostage ; if by foreign vessel, sea postage only. Preference given 
American steam- ships. 

The act of February 19, 1861, appropriated for carrjing mails from 
New York, via Panama, to San Francisco, three times a month, from 
July 1, 1800, to Jnly 1, 1861, at a rate of $350,000 per annum, which 
sum shall be deducted Q-om amount of postage received oa said roate. 
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This was authority for a contract between tbe Poetmaster-General 
aud Cornelius Vandcrbilt for tbe conveyance of tbe United States 
mails from Kew York to San FraDcisco, via Panama, for wbicb a com- 
pensatioa of $350,000 was made. 

THE ACT OP 186i. 

The act of May 28, 1S61, authorized monthly mail commanication be-' 
tween Brazil by first-class aea-going steam-ships, not less tbaa 3,000 
toDsbnrden, sufficient in number to perform twelve round trips orvoy- 
•ges per annum between a port of tbe United 8tat«9 north of Potomac 
Eiver aud Rio Janeiro in Brazil, touching at St. Thomas, at Bahia, 
Fernambaco; expense to be divided; portion of the United States 
not to exceed 4150,000 per year for twelve trips ; tbe Postmaster- Gen- 
eral to invite proposals and contracts to lowest responsible bidder for a 
term of ten years, to go into effect September 1, 1S65 ; steam-ships to be 
most approved model, etc.; steam-ships to be exempted from port charges 
«Dd custom-house dues at port of departures and arrival at the United 
States, provided similar exemption is grautetl by Brazil. 

THE 8EEVI0E TO BRAZIL. 

This was authority for a contract, covering a period often years, be- 
tween the Postmaster- General aud tbe New York and Brazil Steam-ship 
Company for the conveyance of tbe United States mail irom New York 
to St. Thomas and Bio de Janeiro, for which a sum of $1,500,000 was , 
paid, amounting to an annual compensation as follows : 
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SEETICB TO CHINA AND JAPAW. 

The acts of February 17, 1865, and February 18, 1867, authorized 
the Postmaster-General to invite proposals for mail steamship service 
between tbe United States aud China and Japan, from San Francisco, 
monthly trips ; lowest responsible bidder to have contract for tea 
years ; bids from all citizens, and not to call for over $500,000 per year 
for twelve round trips, nor unless by a citizen of the United States, 
and accompauied by ofler of good sureties; contract to go into efiiect I 
January 1, 1867 ; ships constructed on best approved model, subject I 
to inspection by Secretary of Navy and Postmaster-General. 
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; P1.CIFIC KAIL 



^H ^he act «f Febmszy 18, 1867. sfqravfxiatedte'BUiilsteaiB-diipBnTlae 
^H betventteUiBtBd States and &TSKi)9L90,O0ft,«iid for sail GUain«b^ 
^^B ftka faetve^ Saa Famaaia, Japsa, and Clniia, A5W,6no, to be 1^ 
^^B A^f*?"" Tends. Under Has tMhonts * eontncc vas nade b Kww 
W^ the PoctBasber-G«ienl and Hie " Pacifie Uafl Steaa-e&ip Cooipaay,* 
MKcnng a poiod of tm jesrs, for tlw eonvctjaace of tbe Foitrd States 
■uSs from Saa ^KaneieoD to China and J^aa via t^Saodwicb IsUads, 
ibr vUcfe >a r i c c the sam oT #4,5S3,S33-33 vas paid, aaiOBniuig to «i 
aasftdlovs: 
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THE HAWAQAH ISLANDS STBSIDT. 

The act of Hardi 2, 1867, aiitboriz«d the Postnutsttr-GeDeral to ad- 
Tcttise for proposals for moothl.T steam-sbip serrioe betveeo Sao Ftaa- 
eiseo aad HodoIdIb, bj means of fir» -class Amerieao sea-going stvam- 
diipe not less than 1,000 tons bordm. to be given to the lowest bidder, 
bat BO bide considered ahMi amoant to more than ^75,000 for twelre 
I moad tnpt, to be made bj Amoiesn cttuens, with good snreties. 

Has was aothority for a eootiaet betireen the Postinaster-Gettetal 
aad the Callicnilia, Oregon, aad XoxteaD Ikeaot-ship CtHnpany, for the 
timreyvoet of the United States maOs ftom Saa Prancisoo to Hooo- 
Inln, for which the soat of 1435,000 wag paid, asmontiDg to an annual 
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In 1864 Congress passed what was known as " Tbe Oompnlsory Act," ^^M 
which required all steam-ships bearing the flag of the United States to ^H 
accept mails from any port in this country or from any foreign port to ^H 
the United States before they could obtain a clearance, and their com- ^H 
punsatiOQ was limited to sea postage, which at that time was asfoHon'S: ^H 

THE OLD RATES OP POSTAGE. ^H 

Rates ofpoifagefrom the PnJJtrf Stales he/ore the adopHoH of Ifte uniform rate »nder the ^H 
postal union ssstem. ^^M 


CoantriM or pIbobs of 
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Otber printud matter. 
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'TwocOTleperZuanoes. 1 Bnofc punkm rate. ^^H 
1 Dgmutio rates, adding 1 oent for eaeli newspaper, and 1 uent pet otuiDe oa other prlntdd mUtCT. ^^H 

THE UBDUCTION OF OCEAN POSTAGE IS 1874. ^H 

In 1874 the United States entered what is known as the Postal ^M 
Union, under wliich postage was fixed at 5 cents per one-half ounce ^H 
to every port in the world, and the compensation paid for the transpor- ^M 
tation of the mails was thereby greatly reduced. The steamers to Japan ^ 
were paid 8 cents less per letter ; to Australia via the Suez Canal 14 * "■ 
cents leas, and via Brindisi 20 cents less ; to Panama the compensation 
was reduced 8 cents ; to Brazil IS cents ; to Buenos Ayres 16 cents, and to 
Callao and Valparaiso 20 cents— for tbe steamship companies received ^_ 
but 2 cents per letter, that being the difference between inland and ^H 
foreign postage, and no distinction was made for the distance a letter was ^H 
carried. ^H 

It was never intended to make this reduction of postage at the ex- " 
pense of the steam-ship companies, but nevertheless they alone suffered, 
for Congress, when the Berne treaty was ratified, made no change in the ^^| 
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law fixing tlie compensation for the traiisportatiou of ocean inails, and 
has made none since. 

lu the winter of 3 884 the compulsory law was repealed. The reports 
of the South American Commission awakened an interest in the esten- 
Gion of onr trade and Congress made an effort to be fair. A joint select 
vomtuitt«e on American shipping was appointed, which, after spending , 
«everal mouths in an examination of the snitject, reported aa follows : 



r THB COMMITTEE 



AMEI(1C*M SEUrPISG. 



■.6. Tlie 

tlie fnreign trade and 

r policy. Since ld40 
with the deliberate purpose 
Uoiteil KiDgdur 



The law, as it exiata (section 397fS, Rev. Stat.], compelH tbo master of ever? Ameri- 
ca) Tesael Buga(;ed in the foreign trade to carry Biiuh Unileil States mails as may be 
tendered him by the PostOtliiie Diipartmoiit, and allows him as cumpensatinn for 
Huch aervioe a anm not exceeding 2 cents per letter carried. In no cace is this an 
adei[uate compensation, itnd in some iosiances it does not pay the cost to the vessel 
of delivering the mails at the poHti-oUioe in the port of arrival. The pay to United 
biatHS Tesaela in the foreign trade for transpovtTug the mails in lti»U wae only 2^ 
<:L'ntg per mile, while at the same time the steamers nn onr const which contracted 
to carry the mails received 57i cents per mile for mail set 
tween onr inadequate mail pay to Aincrioan vessels engaged 
tbe very liberal mail pay given by Great Britain to her steai 
to show more dearly Ibe injustice and tack of wiadom of 
England has paid mote than $2&0,000,OOU for mail 
of eatuhliahing and miiiotaiuiog steam-ship lines t-i 
ull porta of the world. Even iuthe last yeivr she paid about (3,000,000 to her steam 
ship lines for mail service, which was £1,641,300 more than she received &om maU. ' 
matter transported bj* them. 

THE "compulsory" LAW. 

This report also called attention to the remarkable fact thitt sections 
307fi and 4203 provitled tliat no American ship lionnd to or lri)m a for- 
eign port conlil obtain a clearance until it Iiad talten on board any mail ' 
■which should be ofiered it either by the United States Government or 
auy of its tepreseutatives, so that American steam-tihi]) cofcpauies 
were obliged to call for mails at all iiost-nfiiues at ])ortB of departures, 
and deliver thera at all post-ofiices at the porta of entry at their own 
expense. j 

The payment which the carrier was entitled to receive was 2 cents i 
per letter, irrespective of weight or the distance it might be transported, 
or, at the option of the Government, the carrier might receive the sea ! 
postage, amounting to about 1§ cents jier half ounce — this payment ] 
being also made without regard to the extent or character of the service i 
nsndered. | 

Compulsory laws did not apply to foreign ships plying between 
Americau and foreign ports, which in many instances were heavily sub- \ 
sidized, nor to American ships engaged in the coastwise trade, which 
are by law kept free from competition from foreign ships. Foreign I 
steamers earned from the United States Government, in some inslaucest I 
sa much as SO cents per mile for mail service performed by them, and^ 



I ''' ■ 

^H single lines of American ships engaged in the coastwise trade earned ^^1 
^^ as much for mail service as all the American foreign-bound steam ships ^^ 
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put together, so that in the year lS8i the proscribed American steam- 
ships, foreign bound, received for ao aggregate mileage of 1,750,000 
miles the sum of $oO,000, or about three cents a mile, while at tbe same 
time the Government paid over $350,000 to foreign ships for carrying 
the mails over only a slightly greater distance, and American coast- 
wise steamers earned an average of about 66 cents per mile. 

SOME IKTBEBSTING PIGTIEES. 

In the oonrse of debate it was developed that the compensatioa of 
the principal railway routes was from $373 to $1,155 per mile per an- 
num, and that of the routes of smaller importauce from $45 to $350 
per auuum ; that of the thonaauds of railway routes only two hundred 
or three hundred earned the compensation paid by the Government^ 
and that it was likewise true that in a great majority of cases postage 
on the mails carried on tbe railroads fell very far short of reimbursing the 
Government for the cost of service over tiiem ; that in the payment for 
internal steam-boat service, upon star routes, stage-coaches, and other 
means of transportation, millions of dollars were yearly expended, for 
which, probably, in no single instance, was the Government compen- 
sated by the postage received. 

THE FACTS :N THE CASE, 

It seemed to be generally conceded that the service to be rendered 
by American ships engaged in the foreign trade for carrying the mail 
should be paid for on the basis of the distance actually traveled, rather 
than upon the basis of the amount of mail actually carried, for the fol- 
lowing, among other reasons : 

(1) American mail carriers meet with the competition of foreign ships 
usually heavily subsidized, and all operated at far less expense than 
I American ships could be, the latter being obliged to pay larger wages ■ 

^K to officers and men and to afford better subsistence to their crews. ^H 

^H (2) American ships which contracted to carry the mails would prob- ^H 
^f ably be obliged, by the terms of their contract, to perform the service ^H 
I at prescribed rates of speed and at speci&ed and regular days, so that ^^| 

tbe transit should be performed by them whether freight and passenger ^^| 
■ traf&c were obtained or not. ^H 

^H (3} Unlike railroads, which can and do build up large local business ^ 

^B in addition to the through business between termini, the mall-carrying 
^B steam ship, besides running much greater risks than a railroad, mnst 
^^ rely solely on its through business, aud can make no earnings, but only 
large disbursments during trips, which, in the case of ships engaged in 
the Australian aud Chinese trade, cover a period of twenty six days. 
^H (i) The mileage basis is that which has been assumed by all the lead- ^J 

^B ing nations in making contracts of a similar nature. And ^^| 
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Finally. The weight of mail or number of letters carried, it was con- 
ceded was no fair criterion of the amonnt of payment to be made since* 
the amount of mail matter carried to Central and Soutk American, 
Mexican, PaciBC; and South Pacific ports, tlio places with which it was 
most desirable that commerce should be maintained, would necessarily 
for many years be comparatively small while the distance traversed; 
would be very great. 

These reasons appeared so cogent that when the bill was originally 
reported to the Senate that committee nnanimousiy recommended that 
the Postmaster- General be authorized to enter into contracts with Amer- 
ican steam-ships engaged in the foreign trade, and to pay them not ex- 
ceeding $1 a mile for the trip outward and inward, and this provision 
passed the Senate, after several days of discussion, by a vote of 45 to 11. 

EEPOHT OF THE SHIP ■ BUILD I WG- COMMITTEE. 

The special Committee on Ship-Building and Ship-Owning Interests- 
of the House of Representatives, of which General Slocum was chair- 
man, unanimously reported, throngh Mr. Hunt, of Louistana,*abill em- 
bodying the substance of the Senate amendment above referred to and 
which, although at bbe head of the Calendar and made an early special 
order, failed to be reached for consideration. Its substance, however, 
was embodied as a part of the Post- Office Appropriation bill, but being 
by many members of the House believed not to be germane to that bill 
and for other reasons was defeated by a voted of 130 to 112. This ap- 
propriation bill, when it came to the Senate, was amended by a provis- 
ion as follows: 

THB *CT OP 1885. 

For transportation of foreign inftils, faclndiog tranait across the IsthmnB of Pan- 
ama, 1800,000. And the Pciatmaster-Goneral ia hereby atitborined to enter into con- 
tracts for the transportation of an; part of Baid foreign mails, after le^ai advertise- 
ment, with the lowest responsible bidder, at a rate not exceeding 50 cents a nantical 
mile on the trip each waj aotuallj- traveled between the terminal points, proTidod 
that the mails bo contraoted shall be carried on American Bteam-sbipH, and that th» 
agfregate of sneh contracts shallnot exceed one-balf of the sum hereby appropriated. 
In the course of debate upon this amendment, which passed the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 30 to 18, it was demonstrated that the revenue of the 
Government from its foreign mails for the year 1884 was $2,157,622.63, 
the expenditures entailed therein $362,804.22, leaving as a net rev- 
enue, without charge for estimated cost of interior service, the sum of 
$1,794,818.41. It was claimed that this was not entirely a profit to 
the Government, because the estimated cost of interior domestic mail 
service shoold be detlucted. This was estimated at $1,069,089.50, leav- 
ing, at the very least, a profit to the Government upon its foreign mail 
service of $725,728.82. That this overplus (the only overplus existing 
in the mail business of the Government) should be devoted in part to 
the encouragement of commerce was believed to be only fair. 
• The full report will be found in the Appeodii. 
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As an example of bow this profit ia earned by the GoverDinent, 
nn a fit IttustratioD of the policy of the Uniteil States as ilistii 
from tliat xjursued by other Goveromeuts, the following instauoe 
referred to, and may bo cited : 

In 1875a postat contract wasonte red into bfitweenthe Colonial Govern- 
meuts of NewZealand and New South Wales and the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ehi]) Company, whereby the former agreed to pay the latter a subsidy 
of 44(10,000 per annum for a monthly service of fonr ships to be main- 
tained between San Francisco and the colonies. This subsidy was paid 
for the transportation of the colonial mails to America, and the British 
ocerland mails from San Francisco to the colonies. With this large 
piiymcnttlieliDewaHjustaboutself-anstainiu^. Witboutit iteoald not 
have existed. The Government of the United States paid for its outward 
mails for six months theamonntof$5,802.8;j. The United States Govern- 
meut received for letters to the colonics Ili cenia per bait' ounce, and for 
newspapers 2 cents per half ounce. It paid to the Pacific Mail Company 
G cente per half ounce on letters and nothing upon newspapers, so that 
during the year 18S4 the amount of postage received by the Oovernmeat 
on Uniteil States mail sent from San Francisco to itustralian colonies was 
*3(i,47n.30. The whole araouut paidfor tranS])ortation wa8«ll,479.68, 
leaving a net profit to the Government of $24,999.62. 

THE AUSTBAXIAN MAIL SBKVICE. 

The United States reoeived from the British Government for the 1 
transportation of tbe Australian British closed mails, conveyed between I 
New York and San Francisco, 6 francs per kilogram for letters, 2 fraoca 
per kilogiam for papers, or 52 J cents per pound for letters and 17 J cents 
per pound for papers. Out of this the Government paid to overland 
roads for transportation of the mail, which it never opened, handled, or 
inspected, only the sum of 20 cents per pound for letters, pocketing tbe | 
residue and paying not one cent to the steam-ship company for the c 
veyance of the mails from Sau Francisco to Australia, so that tbe I 
■Goverumeut earned a clear iirofit of 2t)J cents per pound on the mails 1 
for doing nothing. The overland railroads received 2G cents per pound ] 
for carrying tbe mails 3,000 miles, and the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Com- 
pany, for transporting them 7,000 miles from Saa Fraueisro to Aus- 
tralia, received oothiug from this Government, so that it may be fairly 
estimated that at every departure of a Pacific Mail steamer from the 
port of San Francisco for Australia the Government reaUzed a profit j 
<if $5,000 and upwards. 

THE VENEZtTELA SERVICE COMPARED I 

The pay given to the Red " D " line during the same year will also ] 
afford a fair illustration of tbe inadequacy of compensation. It per- I 
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formed tbirty-ono trips, traveled 127,800 miles, received Sl,226.40, 
*H]nal to about 1 cent per mile, or $40foreacb round trip of 4,C6ll luiU's, 
or $S for eacli of tbe five porta called at. Tbe entire sea and ii}laiid 
postage proffered by tbe Post master- General for future service would 
not quite triple tbis sum, and would be about $24 for eacb port. 

Tbe Senate amendment pasBed tbe House by a vote of 98 to 811, aud 
a motion to reconsider was voted down by yeas 102, uaya 79. 

Tlie appropriatiou of $800,000 was not available until tbe commence- 
ment of tbe new fiscal year, July 1, 1S85. Tbe i-epeal of the compul- 
sory law took effect on the 1st of April preceding. The steaui-ahip 
<?onjpanies were not obliged to receive tbe mails, but coiitinued to carry 
tbematthe compensation formerly paid, which, in several instances, 
did not re-imburse Ibem for their expenditnrea for cartage aud ligliter- 
-ige. 

POBntfASTBE-GENEEAL VILAB REI^SES TO OABRY OUT THE LAW. 

Repreaentativea of several of tbe ateam-sbip companies called upon 
tlie Post uiuster- General to ascertain tbe policy be intended to pursue 
.and were encouraged to believe that be would give them tbe same op- 
^lortanity to bid for the aeivice as was aunually granted to inland and 
«uaatwiae steamers. But, a few days befbre tbe Ist of July, without 
-jiny notice to the companies whatever, a communication appeared in the 
newspapers stating that tbe Postmaster-General would decline to carry 
oQt the act; of 1S85. Hie objection appenred to be mainly that the 
jtmount of the appropriation being only $400,000, and tbe service per- 
formed Viy the American steamers during the preceding year nearly 
".000,1100 of miles, it was apparent that if tbe lull allowance of 50 cents 
"j>er mile was to be made to all liues that the appropriation would be 
jjjreiitly exceeded. 

To remove this emtiarraasment, the representatives of the Brazil Line, 
ibe PacificMail Steam-sbipLine, the Eed "D" Line, the New York aud 
■Ouba Mail Steaniahip Company Line, tbe New York, Havana and Mexi- 
<-au Line, tbe liuea to the Sandwich Islauds, aud tbe Clyde Liues called 
logetber upon the Postmaster-General to suggest tliat h«, in his adver- 
tisement, restrict all conti'acts to a maximum not exceeding 20 cents 
"lier mile, so that even if every steam-ship line should receive a contract 
for tbe year tbe appii»priatiitu would not be exceetled. 

THE BTBAM-ami'a EBFUSE TO CAEBY THE MAILS. 

When tbe representatives of the companies left Waabiugtou, no offer 
-or suggestion as to the compensation which tbe Government intended 

To pay was made, and tbe compauics might then have refrained from 
■«ontinD)Dg the carriage of the mails. Instead of .this, tbey permitted 

their vessels to be placed upon the Government's schedule for the mouth 
of July at the old rates, aud seut a communication stating that the; 
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expected on or before the 15tli of JiUy to receive some iatimatioo from 
tbe Poatmaster-General as to tlie conrse lie intended to pnrsae, so that 
if no arrftnBement was arrived at by that time the companies might 
refrain from carrying the mails after the Ist of Angast without injury 
to the public. 

About thelSthdayof July the Postmaster-General protested against 
their notificatiou, but made no definite suggestion as to tbe rate of com- 
eusation. Thecomp auiesthen acted iiidividnally, some offering to take 
the mail at what would have been eqaivaient to abont 20 cents per 
mile, others asking for more defiuito information, and about the end 
of the month they were informed that in lien of the rates previously 
paid the Fostniaeter-General would give tbe sea and inland postage oa 
mail actually transported. When a snggestion of this charactex bat 
previously been made to representatives of these companies at Wash-^ 
ington they had unanimously declined it. 

A CONTBACT WITH FOHEIGN P0WEB3. 

As has been stated, tbe sea and inland postage when the compulsoryl 
law was passed was 40 cents to half the foreign ports, 25 cents to 
China and Japan, and 30 cents to Australia. The great nations of therl 
earth met at Paris and at Berne, agreed upon postal regnlations, and I 
cut down the sea and inland postage to about 5 cents per half ounce. 
This was conceded as an international courtesy, and as a boon to th& 
people of the world. No one pretended that this act of generosity shouM 
be made at the expense of the carrier. Every other nation except the 
United States entered into fair arrangements with the carriers for the 
transportation of the mail, entirely irrespective of the postage paid 
thereon. Austria paid 5,000,000 francs per aunnm; England, 15,000,000- 
francs per annum ; Prance, 32,000,000 francs per annum ; Spain, 5,000,- 
OOOfrancs; Belgium, 1,000,000 francs; Holland, 2,000,000 franca; Italy, 
8,000,000 francs. 

The United States took the 5 cents for each letter, and arbitrarily I 
gave one-third of it to tbe American steam-ships, entirely indifferent as-J 
to the extent, character, regularity, or nature of the service rendered^ 
paying as much from Key West to Havana, or from Boston to Halifax^ ■ 
as from San Prancisco to China or from New York to Brazil. 

AMERICAN STEAMEES TAKE THE MAILS, BUT DECLINE TDK PAY. 

Several of the steam-ship companies declined to accept that payment 1 
and refused to receive the mails. Others took the mails as before, bufe | 
returned their compensation cheeks to the Poat-OfBce Department t 
the ground that they were inadequate, and appealed to Congress for 1 
just compensation, ^hus far it has not been granted. The Senate ha» j 
passed several bills for that pnrpose, but the House of Bepresentative» I 
has declined to concur in them, 

Where the American ships declined to take tbe mails, the Fostmos- 
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ter-General intrusted them to foreign vessels, usaally " tramps," which 
Lad no regular sailing days, and whose voyages were always indefinite. 
There was so mach inconvenience enffered by the nierchanta engaged in 
trade with Central and South America that the next year the steam- 
ships consented to carry the mails, trnsting to Congress to grant them 
jnst compensation. 

The treatment of their commercial marine by England, France, and 
other nations in the payment for mail transportation is in strikiogcon- 
traat with that of the Cnited States. 

POaTItABTBE-aBNBEAl, VtLAS COKTEACTS WITH A FOHBIGN COMPANY. 

Although the Postmaster-General under the recent administration 
declined to extend the contract system to the lines of steam-ships sail- 
ing noder the American Sag, he saw no objection to making a contract 
with a foreign company. 

The Oceanic Steam-ship Company has its headquarters at San Fran. 
Cisco, bat its stock ia held by Englishmen, its ships were boilt in Eng- 
lish yards, they have British registers, English officers and crews, and 
the British flag files at their mast-heads. It receives a subsidy of 
$180,000 a year from the British Pacific colonies for ten years to make 
thirteen round trips yearly between Sydney, New Sonth Wales, and 
San Francisco, calling at Auckland, Samoa, and Honolnln each way. 
Its pay, it will be seen, is nearly $14,000 a trip. 

This line of steamers was started in opposition to that of the Pacific 
Mail Company, whose stock is all owned in the United States, whose 
ships were built In Chester, Pa., of American materials, whose officers 
and crews are citizens of the United States, and the Stars and Stripes 
6y at their mast-heads. 

After refusing to receive the bid of the Pacific Mail Company, Post- 
master-General Vilas made, in 1SS5, and Postmaster- General Dickin- 
son renewed, a contract with the Oceanic Steam-ship Company to pay 
the sum of $20,000 a year for carrying the United States mail between 
San Francisco and the islands of the Pacific Ocean. At the same time 
(he Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company was compelled to accept the sea 
postage of $1.60 per pound for letters and 8 cents a pound for printed 
matter, making a total of $13,715 in 18S8, for carrying the Dnited States 
mails to Japan, 

COMMENTS OH THIS DISOEtfflKATlON. 

Concerning this discrimination the Marine Journal said : 

There are Home facts connected with tbo rapid maU service in tlio Pacifio aa dow 
«(in(locted that are a disgrace to the United States. The Oceanic Steam-ship Cuui- 
panj of San Francisco (British) ia maintained by the subsidies paid for muklng 
thirt^Euroum! trips betweeu Sydney and San Francisco, calling at Anokland, Samoa, 
and Honolulu oach way. The aubHvdy amonnta to £;Ja,000 per annum, of which New 
Zealstnd pays £24,000 and New South Wales £12,000. Great Britain pays rroin |60,- 
000 to (e<),000 For the caniage of the muilfi through Ihe United StatusPostal Depart- 
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meat from New York to San Frunoiaco, Great Btitaiu thus paying 83OO,0O0per a: 
for moil service to aud fruni her colonios by way uf tiie United St&tes. Nov comes- 
in Dur "aiuartDtiBH," "oiiteness," andhnakslerJUK spirit. Onr Poatul Dopartraeot 
boaats nod actoally glories in the shaiue of the thing, that it guts tlv» lue of Great 
Britain's line and anbsid; In the transportation of our mail fcir (30,000 a year. The 
Briliah pay $300,000 a year to carry 5,300 sacks, or -257,000 pounds, of British u&il, and 
we pa; them $30,000 to transport <),i>00 sacka, ur35-2,000ponndB, ofour mail annnuUjr. 
Congress professes a holy horror of soliaidy or of tonnage- mileage to American 
ships, bnt permits the Post-OBice Departraent to allow American mails to be carried 
in BritiBh snlisidized ships. Woarecontribnting 820,000 a year to naiutain a British 
snbsidized line, becanse ander a false and flimsy idea of economy, based upon mod- 
em "bnsiness" methods, it prefers to contribute i(« aabsidy to a foreign 
of passing a tonnatce bill that would make it possible for American ships to carry 
American mails without a subsidy. lontead of a wise and liberal policy in legislai-a 
tion which would cnttble n« to control the mail service across our country and from 
oar pripoipal l^il)^!! ^rts to the British colonies, we tani over the wltols tbiug to 
Groat Britain, provided she will carry onr mails for so mach teas than we coald baild 
and pay ships ourselves (or doing the service. 

THE CONTRACT INCREASED. 

In November, 18S8, thecompeusiitioDof tLeOceaaicSteam-shipCooi- 
paiiy was increased to $50,000 a year by Post maater-General Dickinsoo, 
aud its steamers are now carryiDg thfi mail at that rate. TLis is SI, 144 
more than is paid to all the steam-ahips carryiug the United States mails 
to Central aud South America. It should be said in justice to the lati 
Postmaster-Geucral that he does uot admit this a contract, bat calls i1 
an "arrangement" which may be terminated at diecretioD. 



OUR PACrPIO OCEAN SERVICE. 



Concerning onr Pacific Ocean service, Mr, II. Blackistoii, a wealthy 
merchant of New South Wales, recently remarked to the reporter of » 
San Francisco paper : 

ton see we Lave four regnlar lines of steamers — the Orient, the Measageries, the 
P. and 0., and tha German — all plying between London and Sydney, via Adelaide 
and Melbourne, and only one to the United Stittes. 

Now, while we ean take a steamer but once a month direct to America, we havfr 
one evury week to London. In consequence travelers who would really mncb rather 
go via the Paci&o coast across the Cnited States are forced to lake the hoi route via 
the Suez Canal. 

The United Btates is losing a great deal by this. Every one of the steamers of 
these fonr lines is loaded down with COO or 700 passengers that might just as well 
come and go via this country. If we had a fortnightly steamer to America there 
would be a great change immediately. The fare from Sydney to London and return 
is |.'i35 by either of the lour lines mcutioned. By way of San Francisco it ia S330j 
from Sydney to London. 

The overland American railroads onght to stand in and rednce the rate to the same 
fignre as by way of Suez. Then with those fortnightly Bteamota you would have ' 
heavy trantt-PaEific travel. 

Those two things would revolutionize the passenger buBiness, and in a little whilfrj 
you and we would want a steamer not only every two weets, but every week. 

The American railroads, instead of having one hundred passengers a month, mighbf 
Just as well bavo from six to eight hundred or one thousand. As it is, if you a 
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Sydney nod tniea a boat, yon mnat wal^a aultd iiioutlior goviaSaez, and as that can 
be dcjuu »ny wock, iiassengers brnye the hut weather and go by that ronte when they 
sally want to comn by this. It ift the sanio way with mails. We can't hear Troni 
the United States aa v/e vrunld like. 

There Js nothing to st*, either, on the othnr route. It ia a long, dreary one, while 
here (here are a thoaaand things of interest. 
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cheering the escape of tko British warship Calliope when they themselves were just 
going down in ihii waves hus shown iis what a valiant people you have here, and, 
believe mc, it baa engendered a kinder fooling thau ever toward the United States. 

Aside from this, we ought to do business with you and jou with ua. We want your 
canned meats and iJonr and mining machinery, and a thousand otherthings, undyon 
want OUT fine merino wool, New Zealand (in, kangaroo leather, and so on. These 
. fortnightly steamers would have aU the freight and passengers they could carry, and 
I firmly believe it would be au exceedingly brief time until we would n»ed, and would 
have, a weekly steamer. The Australian colonies, as you know, are ready to give 
£40,000 toward the fortnightly steamers. The steamers want to be larger and faster. 

THB PACIFIC CABLE. 

The Pacific cable we need very badly too. Aostralian merchants want your market 
qnotatious every day. and (hose they could get by the cable. The United States, 
Sab Francisco, Honolnlu, and the Austcalias ought to contribute Jointly toward this. 
The United States ought to give the most. Australia is ready to do her share. 

Anstralia is growing very fast and will be a repnblie soon. I wouldn't like to eel 
n date, bnt it ia not far ofi". Look bow yon imt your foot down with Bisuiarek on that 
Samoan matter. There isn't another nation under the sun that Bismarck wouTd have 
stood that from, He doesn't want to fight the United States. 

We in Australia have only two countries we can trade with— England and the 
United States. We feel as though the entire region here west of Chicago, or at least 
west of the Hocky Mountains, and Anstralia oagbt to be trading togerher. Both coun- 
tries would ho greatly benefited. 



IV. 



THE STEAMSHIP POLICY OF ENGLAND. 



Before the war, or rather before the introduotion of steam into the 
■world's navy, when all ocean transportation depended upon wind and 
aail, no nation exceeded the United States in skillful and daring enter- 
prises npon the sea, but since that icitrodnction, and more especiall^r 
since onr civil war, we have lost position both in our naval power and 
■our merchant marine. Bnt it is not strange that, although in 1860 the 
United States was the second nation on the ocean, carrying 84 per cent, 
of our own commerce, we are now only carrying 14 per cent. Our people 
are considered the most practical, the most enterprising, and the most 
intelligent iu the world. TLey have built up wealth at an amazing rate; 
they have extended their facilities for communication in every direction 
until there is not a village or a hamlet in the United States without the 
means of reaching the coasts of both oceans. The supremacy of the 
Government has been everywhere established, and oar flag stands first 
among those of all nations everywhere except upon ships. We have 
more surplus products to sell in foreign lands than any other nation; 
we have more coal, iron, and timber for the building of ships, and yet 
we have none and build none ; and are paying $150,000,000 a year for 
freight on our carrying trade, thus giving employment and profits to 
hundreds of thousands of foreigners, where onr own people might be 
engaged. 

We began as a shipbuilding and a ship-owning nation, and daring 
the early life of our Government were rapidly approaching the fltst 
place when the jealousy of England was aroused, and the war of 1812 
occurred, which was nothing more or less than a dispute for the pos- 
session of the ocean. There is not an instance where a nation ever 
made such progress in ship building as the United States between the 
years 1814 and 1840. In 1837, thirteen years after the war, our ton- 
nage had increased over 300 per cent., while England's, in the same 
time, only increased aliout 50 per cent. 

HOW THE BErTISU SHIPPING WAS BTTILT UP. 

For two hundred years previous England had been the mistress of I 
the ocean and her statesmen saw that something must be done to crip- I 
pie the expanding power o^ the yonng Republic. They hatl tried war ^ 
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Emacy without success, and a new policy must be initiated. In 
eibre, she repealed her navigatioa laws and commenced snb- 
smizing steam vessels to replace sail, and iron to replace wood. From 
1848 to 1854^ England spent )<J3,390,000 and brought her steam fleet up 
to 301,559 tons, which was equal to a subsidy of $93 per ton, 

»The money was expended by a board of admiralty, and wherever the 
most opposition to English shipping existed there the most money was 
Bpeiit to enable the British ship-owners to reduce freights and break 
down competition. When twoof her great steam ship companies conid 
not maintain competition with the ships of other nations, although one 
was receiving a snbaidy of two million dollars and the other two million 
and a half, a commission was appointed by Parliament to examine the 
BJtaation and report the resnlt of their inqairies. This commission drew 
two new contracts, suspending the subsidies and offering a dividend of 
8 per cent, on the English capital invested in steam-ships. Other con- 
tracts were made, with a fixed bonus per mile traveled, so as to enable 
English lines to cut freight rates below all competitors. 

Then, in 1850, when Great Britain undertook to obtain the trade the 
United States is now seeking, the first thing she did was to make a 
contract for two lines of steam-ships, one to the West Indies and the 

» other to Brazil, the Biver Plate country, and the west coast of South 
America. The first of these companies, the Boyal Mail Steam Packet 
Company of Sonthampton, was originally paid a subsidy of #1,350.000 
a year and has continued to receive one from that day to this, althongh 
theamonnts have been gradually reduced as the increased traffic en- 
abled it to become self-sustaining. The other company was the Pacific 
Idteam Navigation Company, established by William Wheehight, an 

I American citizen, which citill receives a subsidy of $225,000 per year 
for a semi-monthly service. 
ENGLAND'S BBOOED FOE FOETT TEAB8. 
: 
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From 1854 to 1860 England spent over $36,000,000 in building up a 
Bt«am merchant marine. During our war she cut off many of her sub- 
sidies and reduced others, because of the absence of competition, until 
in 1865 she paid less than at any time since 1S40; but in the following 
year she saw danger of a renewal of competition from the United 
States and at once began to increase the compensation to her steamers. 
The United States did nothing until 1870, when a small subsidy was 
granted the Pacific Mail Company by our Congress. Fearing that this 
policy would become general, England increased her subsidies until 
they reached over $6,000,000 a year and kept them at that figure until 
the United States in 1873 abandoned her policy, when England returned 
to her old system. In 18S4 England had 300,000 tons of ocean ship- 
Since that time she has spent $225,000,000 in the form of subsi- 
lies for the avowed purpose of extending her commerce, and now has 

er 7,000,000 tons. 

During the year 1888, 765 vessels were built and launched iu the va- 
162a 10 
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rious yards of the world. The total tonnage of Teasels bnilt in Great 
Britain was 927,000, or aboat 85 per cent, of the whole. The United 
States yards bnilt and launched 73 vessels, having a tonnage of 38,000. 
Forty years ago there were bnilt in Kew York alone vessels whose ag- 
gregate tonnage exceeded that of all Great Britain. That Gogland has 
profited by her subsidizing methods is evidenced by the fact that out 
of the world's 33,000 steam and sailing ships, with a tonnage of over 
21,000,000, about 12,000 vessels, with a tonnage of over 11,000,000, be- 
long to Great Britain, without taking into consideration the great num- 
ber of vessels that are owned in that country, but which, for various 
reasons, are sailed under the flags of other nations. 

BRITISH MAIL PAT TO BBITISH SHIPS. 
The following table shows the amount of assistance given by the 
British Government to British ships from 1848 to 1888, in the form of 
mail pay : 
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BRITISH SUBSIDIES TO SPANISH -ABlBBia AN LINES. 
The following statement shows the annual subsidies England has paid 
to acquire the trade she uow enjoys with Central and South America, 
but the amounts given do not inclnde bounties to vessels in the Boyal 
Naval Reserve : 
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NEW SHIPS FOB THE HOTJTH-AMEEIOAK TRADE. 

The grand new ships which are now entering the port of New York 
Hi« uot the only ones Eogland is building for the purpose of keeping 
her hold opon the commerce of tlie world. The Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, which, ander a subsidy &om the British Government, 
sends its vessels from Liverpool to Pntiama through the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, has recently launched fonr maguiflceot steamers to enter her 
regnlar line and keep her South American trade. Two of thum, the 
Oratava and the Auraha, are the largest, Anest, and fastest steamers 
that have ever been engaged in the South American waters. They are 
450 feet long, 49 feet beam, 37 feet iu depth, with a capacity of (i,000 
tons, and 6,500 horsepower; trip! u-ex pension engines, and five donble- 
eoded steel boilers capable of sustaining a pressure of 160 pounds. The 
average speed of these vessels, when full ladened, will be 16 knots. 
They are lighted wilb electric light, have large refrigerating machines 
capable of cooling 40,000 cubic feet of air per hour, and are fitted out 
with every modern convenience for both passenger and freight traffic. 
The third steamer is the China, of the same description, 460 feet long, 
48 f«et beam, and 30 feet deep, registering 5,200 tons, with engines of 
5,500 horae-po^er. The fourth steamer is the Santiago, 350 feet by 45 
feet beam and 31 feet deep, with 5,000 tons capacity and 4,500 horse- 
power, with a guarantied speed of 4^ knots. 

All of these vessels are built of steel, and have four complete decks, 
two of which are steel. 

BNOLAKD'S MAVAL EESBRVE. 

England has recently adopted the new policy of establishing a Naval 
Reserve, which was iuaagurat«d shortly after the complications that 
arose with Russia in 1SS5. The British Admiralty has acted on the 
principle that true economy will be best promoted by securing the 
coustractioii of such vessels as will be most serviceable for commerce 
dunng peace and at the same time capable of cruiser service during 
war. In 1885 the sum of $3,000,000 was expended in retaining several 
fast merchant ships so as to prevent them becoming available for Ibi- 
serviceof any other power inimical to Great Brilaiu, and under this 
pohcy the Admiralty have since made contracts wiih the Cunard iiud 
White Star Steam-ship Lines for the construction of a fleet of naval re- 
serve cruisers to be used iu the transatlantic traftic during peace and 
available at any time during war. 

The White Star Line undertake to hold at the disposition of the Ad- 
miralty at any time dnring the continuance of this agreement all itH 
Tessels, the Britannic, Oermanic, Asiatic, Celtic, Teatonic, and the uew 
vessel which has recently been launched, called the Majestic, which is 
682 feet in length, 5ii feet 8 inches in width, 30 feet in depth, with a 
oapaoity of 10,000 t«us, and 13,000 horse-power. 
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A similar contract has been made with the Canard Line, and under it 
the Etruriaj Umbria^ Aurania^ Servia^ Oallia^ and other steamers are in- 
claded. 

NAVAL RESERVE SUBSIDIES. 

In consideration for the construction of these steamers and holding 
them ready at any time for her Majesty's service, the companies are to 
receive an annual subvention of 15s. per gross registered ton per annum 
duxing the next five years. This subvention will amount to an average 
of $35,000 annually for each of the vessels named above, and is entirely 
distinct from their compensation for the transportation of the mails. 

The steamships City of New YorlCj City of PariSj and other modern 
vessels belonging to other lines also receive similar subsidies, the pay- 
ment to each of the two vessels mentioned being $50,000 a year. 

The English Government also pays a certain portion of the wages of 
the oflftcers and crews of such vessels as are enrolled in the list of the 
royal naval reserve. 

The steamships of the Peninsula and Oriental Steam-ship Company 
rc^ceive a subsidy of 6s. Sd. per knot to India, and 3s. Sd. per knot to 
Australia, which is equivalent to $1.26 a nautical mile. This subsidy 
is in addition to the mail pay, and is equivalent to over 12 per cent, of 
the capital of the company. A few years ago this same company was 
receiving annually a subsidy of nearly $3,000,000, which was more than 
20 per cent, dividend upon its capital. 

BRITISH MAIL PAY IN 1888. 

The following statement shows the exact sums paid by the British 
post-oflace department for the transportation of its foreign mails. These 
sums do not include the subsidies above alluded to : 

To Europe : 

Year 1888. 

Dover and Calais £13, 200 

Dover and Ostend 4, 500 

Total for conveyance of mails, Europe 17, 700 

To America : 

United Kingdom to United States 85, 000 

New York and Bermuda 300 

United Kingdom and West Indies 90, 250 

Belize and New Orleans 1, 600 

Newfoundland 4, 000 

Liverpool to CaUao 11,500 

Liverpool to West Indies and Mexico 1, 100 

Southampton to Brazil and River Platte 5, 500 

Panama to Valparaiso 3, 500 

202, 750 

Deduct estimated amount of penalties 50 

Total for conveyance ot mails, America 202, 700 
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To Africa : 

United Kingdom and West Coast of Africa £9, 500 

United Kingdom and St. Helena and Ascension 4, 474 

13, 974 
Deduct estimated amount of penalties 50 



Total for conveyance of mails, Africa 13, 924 

To India, China, and Australia : 

Between Brindisi, Bombay (via Suez Canal), calling at Aden . 

Between Brindisi and Shanghai (via Suez Canal), calling at Aden, ^ 265, 000 

Colombo, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-Kong 

Between Brindisi and Adelaide and between Naples and Adelaide (via 

Suez Canal) 170,000 



Ldeu, / 



435,000 
Deduct estimated amount of penalties 200 

Total for conveyance of mails, India, China, and Australia 434, 800 

RECAPITULATION. 

Europe 17,700 

America 202,700 

Africa 13,924 

Asia and Australia 434, 800 

Total 669,124 

Less repaid by colonies : 

West Indies £22,360 

East Indies 63,000 

Australia 75,000 

160,360 

Net payment by the Imperial Government for foreign post-office 

packet service 508,764 



V. 



THE POLICY OF CANADA, 



The Oanadian Government is imitating the mother country in build- 
ing up a merchant marine, paying a total of $730,000 in the way of sub- 
sidies and compensation for mail carriage annually. 

The British Government has recently entered into a ten years' con- 
tract with the Canadian Pacific Railway for a steam-ship service between 
Vancouver and the Asiatic ports of the Pacific, for which the company 
is to receive a subsidy of $300,000 a year from the British post-office 
department, $125,000 from the Canadian treasury, and the regular rate 
of bounty that is paid vessels complying with the requirements of the 
naval reserve law, which is 16 shillings per ton gross measurement per 
annum for five years. The contract runs for ten years from the first 
departure from Hong-Kong ; it will be terminable on the 31st of Janu- 
ary, 189d, if notice is given six months beforehand, and on payment of 
£20,000 by the postmaster-general. The first departure from Hong- 
Kong is not to be fixed without consent of the company earlier than 
eighteen months from the date of the agreement. The company under- 
take to construct all vessels engaged for the service with gun platforms 
and other fittings required by the admiralty and to sell them to the ad- 
miralty if requiredf The vessels are to run 17J knots on the measured 
mile and 16 knots on sea trial. The company undertake to employ, as 
fax as possible, members of the royal naval reserve. 

00NTB1.0TS FOB W&W STEJlMEBS. 

T. G. Shaughnessey, assistant president of the Canadian Pacific Eail- 
road, is now in England making a contract for the construction of these 
steamers. They are to be of the same model and design as the new 
Korth German Lloyd steamers, will cost a million dollars each, and are 
to be delivered at Vancouver by the 1st of May, 1891. 

In addition to this line of steamers the Canadian Government pays 
$50,000 a year to maintain a fortnightly service between Halifax and 
Havre. 
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It also sabsuUzes the Halifax and West India Coinpauy at the rate of 
(75,000 per aQoam. 

The Allan Line receives a subsiiiy from Oauada 6S $100,000 a year, 
and Meaars. Anderson & Co., July 17, 1889, made a contract for a new 
Bt«am-Bhip service between Montreal and Liverpool in connection witli 
the Canadian Paci&c Railfray aud its Pacific steam-ship lines and in 
competition with the New York steamers. The Anderson Company 
propose to have a weekly service by steamers of 7,000 tons register, 13,- 
000 horsG-power engines, with a speed of 20 knots, and expect to divert 
maeh of the New York traffic in that way. This company will receive 
a sabsidy of £100,000 or $500,000 sterling: annually for ten years, pay- 
ment to be divided eqnally between the British and the colonial Gov- 
ernmente. 

THE EFFECT DPON OUR OOMMBBCE. 

The constructioQ of the Canadian Pacific steamers means a great deal 
more than appears on the surface. They will not only rob the Pacific 
Mail Company of most of its transpacific passenger traffic, but having 
a liberal subsidy, will be enabled to cut under any rates of freight it 
may charge. Four hundred and twenty- tive thonsand dollars a year is 
equivalent to 10 per cent, upon four and a quarter million dollars, which 
is just about what the steamers will cost, so that the share-holders will 
have a dividend of this amount, even if the vessels only pay their own 
expenses. The transpacific traffic has always made San Praneiscoita 
entrei)Ot and passed through the United States on the way eastward to 
New York and Europe, but it will now be diverted over the Canadian 
Pacific. Vancouver will enjoy the trade San Francisco has had, and 
the business that has been going to New York will go to Montreal. 

CANADA SEEKraa SOUTH AMERIUAH TRADE. 

The Canadian Gazette, in its issue of the 21st of February last, with 
respect to the effi3rt8 of the Canadian Parliament to promote the trade 
relations between Canada and South America, says : 

The Dominion parliament now haa before it the report of Mr, Simeon Jones npon 
trade relations between Csniula and South America. Mr, Jones iras deputed by the 
Dominion gOTomment to proceed to the Argentine Republic and Uniguay to inquire 
into the mbjeot, and hie report will donbtleas stimnlate the nioTemeut now on foot 
in Canada for the etttabiiahnieiit, nnder governnient nuspices, of n direct etoam-Bhip 
line. At present, Mr- Jouee reports, lumber is the great staple article that Canada 
conld export to ttieae Son th American coantrieB. In 1886 theArgenti 
part«d tu> le« than 312,000,000 auperlioial feet, and of this Canada anpplied direct only 
34,000,000, thongh a large amount of tbe spruce and pine abipped from the United 
States originally came Iram Csuadian forests; henco Mr. Jones's soggestion that 
Canadian lumber merobants should cultivate South American markets and 
depend so largely upon the more fickle markets of Europe. There Is also every prob- 
ability that Canada could snpply some of the immense South American demand for 
ooal, which is now met almost entirely by Great Britain, for at many points In Nova 
Soolia Doal could be put on board direct steamers and conveyed to South 
porta mnch more eheaply than can be done fVom Oteat Britain. 
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An export trade might also be developed in cheesei agricultural implements, and 
light cotton goods ; while in return Canada would be glad to receive sugar, tobacco, 
and such raw material as wool. The movement is, it seems, regarded favorably by 
the Argentine authorities, and Mr. Jours reports the assurance of the foreign minis- 
ter that his Gk>vernment would no doubt grant a subsidy to a direct line between 
Canada and Brazil equal in amount to that given by the Dominion government. 
The Dominion government has shown in the speech from the throne at the opening 
of the Dominion parliament that it is prepared to do its part, and we may therefore 
hope for an early and successful development of Canadian trade in that direction. 



VI. 

THE POLICY OF FRANCE. 



DnriDg the past twenty years France has paid $90,000,000 as subsi- • 
dies to her sbippitig. lu 1870 her steam tonnage was 151,415 tons ; 
inl880 it was 277,769 tons; in 1883 it rose to 667,444 tons, and in 1889 I 
it reached 740,325 tons. As a direct restUt of this policy her foreign 1 
commerce has increased 8500,000,000 aince 1878. 

The following statement shows the amonnt of subsidies paid anoually I 
by France in her steamship lines in the form of mail contracts. 

Mail confrooCt to Frennh oompaniea. 
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In addition to this mail pay the Government pays ^ bounty upon 
constroctiun and navigation, which made a total of $6,792,778 paid 
during the year 1S88, to encourage its mercantile marine. Of this sum 
(3,203,183 was paid to maintain communication with the several cotm- 
tries of (Jentral and South America. 

THE FRENCH BOUNTT SYSTEM. 

The bonntiea paid to French ships were authorized by act of January 
29, 1881. The bonnty for construction is as follows: Wooden ships 
under 200 tons, 10 franca per ton ; wooden ships over 200 tons, 20 francs 
per ton; for mixed iron and wooden ships, 40 francs per ton ; for iron 
and steel ships, 60 francs per ton ; for machinery, per 100 kilograms, 12 
&aucs; for boilers, per 100 kilograms, 8 francs. 
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In 1886 $507,534 was paid as bounty to the Trausatlantique Company 
for the construction of the four vessels, La Ghampagney La Bretagne^ 
La Gasooigne^ and La Bourgoyne. 

AMOUNTS PAID ANNUALLY AS BOUNTIES. 

The total amounts paid annually under this act for the construction 
of ships by France are as follows : 



1881 fl90,160 

1882 9H08,100 

1883 632,040 

1884 886,980 

1885 222,820 

1886 901,120 



1887 $712,180 

1888 872,160 

1889 (estimated) 927,840 



Total 6,253,400 



In addition to the construction bounties a navigation bounty is paid 
of 1 franc and 60 centimes per ton for every 1,000 miles traveled by 
French ships during the first year of their construction, with a deduc- 
tion of 5 centimes per ton per 1,000 miles during each succeeding year. 

For steam-ships built upon plans approved by the naval department, 
and of a character adapted for use by the Government in time of war, 
an additional bounty of 15 per cent, upon the cost of the vessel is paid 
to the constructor. 

The amount of bounties paid for navigation in 1884 was $1,717,866; 
in 1885, $1,513,556 ; in 1886, $1,515,669 ; in 1888, $1,232,840. 

The total bounty paid for both construction and navigation was, in 
1886, $2,115,211 ; in 1887, $2,200,000, and in 1888, $2,115,000. 

These figures show that France is now paying more money than any 
nation on the earth for the encouragement of her mercantile marine, 
and the effect is plainly apparent in her prosperity. 

FBENOH LINES TO SOUTH AMERICA. 

Th^re are five lines of steam-ships connecting Marseilles, France, 
with the ports of Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentine Eepublic : 

(1) Compagnie Faixsinet. — Steamer leaves Marseilles the 1st of each month for 
Montevideo and Buenos Ajres. 

(2) Compagnie Nationale. — ^Leaves Marseilles the 25th of each month for Montevideo 
and Baenos Ayres. 

(3) Compagnie Florio-Rabattino (Italian). Steamer every fortnight from Mar- 
seilles via Genoa for Montevideo and Baenos Ayres, and one each month for Val- 
paraiso and other Pacific ports. 

(4) Soci^t^ G^n^rale de Transports Maritimes. — Steamer each ten days from Mar- 
seilles for Santos, Bio Janeiro, Montevideo, and Baenos Ayres. 

(5) Compagnie Cyprien-Fabre. — Steamer each month from MarseiUes for Monte- 
video, Baenos Ayres, and Bosario. 

The steamers of these lines are of iron, and range &om 2,000 to 
2,800 tons register, and from 1,800 to 2,500 horse-power. 

In addition to these there is a line between Havre and the ports of 
the east coast and north coast of South America. The best ships run- 
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mug to iiio de Janeiro, Bueuos Ay res and Aspiuwall are those of tke 
French companies. 

TBADE BETWEEN FBANOE AND THE ABGENTINE BEPUBLIO. 

The trade between the Argentine Republic and France has grown 
amazingly daring the last ten years, the increase being 152 per cent, 
in imports and 153 per cent, in exports. She now holds the second 
place, her aggregate trade with the Eepublic being four million dollars 
less than that of Great Britain. The principal articles of export from 
France to the Argentine Republic in 1887 were wine $7,000,000 ; sugar, 
$1,900,000 ; dry goods, $6,300,000 5 jewelry and fancy wares, $2,600,000. 

Besides the construction and navigation bounty which it received 
from the Government, the Messageries Maritimes of France receives a 
special subsidy of $20,000 for each round trip, semi-monthly, between 
Bordeaux, France, and Buenos Ayres. 
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THE POLICY OF GERMANY. 



The German Government has not paid subsidies until recently, but 
was compelled to adopt the policy to maintain itself in competition with 
England and France, and she has found it to be eminently successful. 

In a late number of the German Trade Eeview, published at Berlin, 
appears a statement showing the results of aiding the German steam-ship 
lines. It says that " the expectations which the friends of the subsi- 
dized steam-ship lines had formed of their success have been more 
largely realized in the second year of their existence than in the first.'' 
It refers particularly to the lines established for the trade between 
Germany and East Asian ports and between Germany and the Austral- 
ian and intermediate ports. The losses the first year aggregated about 
$160,000, while in the second year they were reduced to $10,000, and 
this year the lines are expected to show a profit. 

Last year (1888) the North German Lloyd Company received a sub- 
sidy of $1,100,000 and $984,410 was paid to other companies, making a 
total of $2,084,410. In addition to this $1,047,200 was paid for mail 
transportation, making a grand total of $3,131,610 for the year. 

OBBMAN LINES TO SOUTH AMEBIOA. 

There are lines of German steamers from Hamburg. running through 
the Straits of Magellan up the west coast of South America as far as 
Guatemala, bringing merchandise of all sorts, not only from Germany, 
but other European countries, and taking as return cargoes coffee, dye- 
wood, and other merchandise. These vessels being subsidized by the 
German Government, and being maintained upon a very economical 
basis, are able to cut under the freight charges of the other nations. 
The Germans do not pay the ofGicers and seamen of their vessels more 
than one-third of the wages paid those who sail in American ships. 

There are also German lines to the West Indies, the Spanish main, 
and the east coast of South America. 
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A GGBMAS FLOATING COMMEEOIAL EXPOSITION. 

Sir H. Barron, Bart, C. M. G., Iler Majesty's minister at Stuttgart, in 
a dispatch, dated the 34th January last, with reference to the establish- 
ment of a Germau floating commercial masenm, says : 



irder to opeB new mftrkela for 
e a permaneDt traveling lluut- 
iwer la to be built for tlio pur- 
t regttlar periods all the KK&t 

a great munbera, not only by its 
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It is aoQounced in the oBicial Gevrerbeblatt ttiat L 
German manufactnrera, it has been dotomiined to en 
ing "MoHterlager" or display of goods. A gigantic el 
pose of a floating exhibition palace, and ia to visi 
harliDrs of the world, the rotation lasting two yeara. 

It 18 expected to attract pnrohaBera and visitora 
eise and nor^ltj^, bat by concertH and refroabments. 

This vessel is to sail from Hamburg in tbe spring of 1890, and thence around the 
world by North and Sooth America, California, Japan, China, Anstralia, India, and 
[be Mediterranean Sea. The dimensiona are to be, length, 172 meters; breadth, 21 
niet«ra; depth, 14 meters. The capital required is estimated at 5,000,000 marks 
(£2&0.fl00). 

The German Export Union takes a warm intereat in this nndertaking, and appeals 
to all who may desire to contribute capital, goods, or personal s Tvices to commnni- 
uate with that aiciety at Berlin. 

With refsTence to the formation of this floating mnaenni the German Jonmal fUr 
Ex-import, Industrie, Handel und Gewerbe aays that a gigantic steamer is to be con- 
atructed, whiob, following a regular itinerary, will visit the priunipal foreign ports of 
the world in snccession, and wiU be accessible not only to buyers, but to all persons 
interested. This steamer, by its great size as well as by the novelty of its pnrposi', 
is expected to attract large crowds attbeportsatwhich it touches. After carefnl con- 
sideration it baa been decided that each voyage of the stoamer should, to be of real 
nae, last two years. Uuder these conditions the steamer would be able to stay in 
eaoh of the commercial centers which it visits long eoon^rh to be of praotical service 
to German trade, and it could ho time its visits uh to arrive at favorable perinda of 
the year. 

Hamburg has l>een choaen aa the point of departure. Exhibitors and others in- 
terested in tbe enterpiise will have an opportnnity of seeing the steamer in that city 
before she starts on her voyage around the world. The route has been decided upon, 
and the ports raeotioned below will be visited in the following order : 

Copenhagen, Erouatadt, Stockholm, Gothenburg, London, Amsterdam, Botterdam, 
Antwerp, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Vera Cmn, Havana, 
I.MXiupa, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, Boenoa Ayres, Taldivia, Val- 
paraiso, Callao, Gnatemala, Mauzanillo, Snn Francisco, Yokobama. Nagasaki, Shang- 
hai, Hong-Kong. Bangkok, Singapcire, Calcntta, Jjomhuy, Madras, Colombo, Batavia, 
Port Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, Cape Town, Tamdtave, Zanzibar, Alien, Suez, Port. 
Said, Jaffa, Beyront, Smyrna, Conatautinople, Odessa, Athens, Messina, Palermo, 
Naples, Civita Vecchja (.for Borne), Gkrnoa, Barcelona, Malaga, Tangiers, Iiisbon. 
and book to Hamburg. 
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THE POLICY OF SPAIN. 



Spain pays a bounty of 32«. per ton on vessels built in that country, 
and admits duty free all materials required in the construction, repair, 
and equipment of their vessels. 

The Spanish Government subsidizes three divisions of steam- ships, 
all of which interfere greatly with the trade of this country with the 
West Indies and South America. The service in the first division is be 
tween Cadiz, Spain, to Vera Cruz, and is paid for at the rate of $18,501.13 
per voyage. This first division costs the Spanish Government annually 
$556,939.50. 

The second division includes what is known as the Spanish Mail or 
West Indies, and is subsidized with $222,013.15 per annum. 

The third division embraces the steam-ship line plying between 
Havana, the United States, and Quebec, Canada. The subsidy for this 
line annually is $243,687.60. These steamers carry cargoes to New York 
from Havana, Cienfuegos, Matanzas, Cardenas, Caibarien, in Cuba; 
from Vera Cruz and Progresso ; from Porto Eico, St. Johns, and other 
ports ; from Hayti, Port an Prince, and in the Eepublic of Colombia, 
from Savanilla. These Spanish steamers run in direct opposition to 
the American steam ship lines. They take freight and passengers from 
the Ward line and the "Eed D" Hue, besides depriving a large num- 
ber of American sailing vessels trading regularly with the West Indies, 
Central and South America of the business they have formerly -done. 

The Spanish Government also pays- a bounty of $1.83 per mile trav- 
eled to its West India line ; $1.40 to the line to the Philippine Isl- 
ands, and $1.10 per mile to the line to Buenos Ayres. 

In addition to the subsidies above noted Spain paid her steam -ships 
$436,180 last year for the transportation of mails. 

PRINCIPAL POINTS OF CONTBACT BETWEEN SPANISH OOVEBNMENT 
AND THE C0MPAI5[IA TBANSATLInTICA ESPAKOLA, PBOVIDED 17 
NOVEMBEB, 1886. 

Last part of article 4. — Contracts shall continue twenty years and 
shall be considered prorogued for two years before its termination, 
which shall not be denounced by either of the parties. Prorogation 
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sltall not exreod laager than Tir«> yirars. at tbe «iid «f wkk^ t)i« $tii:i» 
can lerminate the CKffitract if it dMUis fix^per. 

Article 5L — The State a^rces to jiaj" a ^obx^mtioiii <tf 1<11S p<>c«)^»i:S( 
;saT two dollars and some c»iT$^ per mile on the Aii>exicaxi livitN T.l^^ 
pesetas per mUe on the line of the Philippiiie Island:^ .7^ of a p^^c^^e^ 
per mile of service on the conneciiDg lines^ On the opMiinir of the 
Panama Canal the GoTemment shonld not pay on the extended branoh 
from Colon to Gnayaqnil mone than the canal dne^ 

For the sexrice to Bnenos Ayrd$« 5.dS pe^entas per mile ($^ one dol^ 
lar and eighteen cent$). 

For the service fh>m Fernando PO| same compensatKHi. 

From Marmecos. the same. 

The payment by the State mnst be paid in coin money without any 
discount whatever. 

Artide 6. — The Government obliges itself to not make another eon^ 
tract during the eiisteiHje of this; not to give a subvention to any other 
new line of steam-ships between these points^ 

The company shall enjoy all the privileges and a^lvantnge^ gi\>^n by 
general laws in &vor of the Spanish merchant mariiuv 

Likewise it shall not t>e subjected to any special impost. 

If the Government desires to increase or diminish the numlH>r of an- 
nual trij^, this can be done by increasing or decreasing the im>iH^rtion^ 
ate payment. 

Artide 7. — If at the end of ^ve years the treasury of the oi>iuivan>^ 
shows a surplus of profits, the Government may demand that one thml 
of this excess shall be employed in extending new lines or inon^^iivg 
the accommodation of the existing lines. To determine the exivstonot^ of 
this excess the company shall keep a special account reganling oaoh 
of the vessels, in which they shall careftiUy state: 

(1) The coming running expenses of the ship. 

(2) The proportional part of the general expense in the opomtion of 
the contracted lines. 

(3) Six per cent, of the value of the vessel as insurance preiuiiuu. 

(4) Five per cent, of the capital of the vessel and 20 per rent. o( the 
fittings, as a sinking fund. 

(6) Five per cent, of the value of the inventory of the boat. 

(6) Five per cent, as a reserve fund. 

(7) Expenses of crew, coal, machinery, etc. 

The difference between the receipts and these expenses shall, ho the 
excess. 

Article 8. — When the company, in the performance of thiH contract, 
presents vessels purchased abroad, they shall be relieved of the pay- 
ment of the duties which beloug to the State on tlieir introdiiotion, 
change of flag and matriculation, as also those which belong on the ton- 
nage of each vessel accoraiug to their measurement ; but if an.v of tneHo 
vessels are destined to other service or transferred to another individ- 
ual, these said duties shall be immediately paid. 
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In article 50, all agents- of the company shall be provided by the 
Government with samples of the products of the Peninsula (Spain) 
and her possessions in seas, with statements of the prices of the same. 

These agents shall be obliged to insure, at the usual rates and condi- 
tions, all merchandise intrusted to the company for carriage, and trans- 
fer to the producers of the goods, which seem most similar by the 
samples, all requests which may be made to them for such goods, and 
to remit In payment the value of all fabrics sold by them at the most 
favorable rates of exchange to the producer. 

A SPANISH FLOATINa EXPOSITION. 

In the spring of 1889 the steamship Conde de Wilana (which is in- 
tended for a floating exposition of Spanish industrial products, like that 
which is being arranged under the auspicies of the German Govern- 
ment, and will visit the ports of Central and South America) was in- 
augurated at Yarsalona by the Most Excellent and Most Illustrious 
Marquis de Pena-Plata, Captain-General of the Province of Catalonia. 
This ship was built for Count Vilana, a Spanish grandee of the first 
class, who proclaimed to all traders and manufacturers of Spain that 
he would be ready to receive on boa.rd all sorts of manufactured articles 
for shipment to Latin. America, such exhibits to be sold there or to be 
used as sample for orders from the merchants of the places visited. 

This most excellent hidalgo published a rather fantastical list of ar- 
ticles, which he desired to carry as samples to Spanish America, and 
promised to greatly increase the trade between Spain and her former 
colonies across the sea. The floating exposition is expected to reach 
South America by the first of January, 1890, and will remain there for 
several years, cruising from port to port. 



IX. 

THE POLICY OF ITALY. 



1 Italian l&v, passed on the 6th of December, 1885, providet 
bonnty, for a term of ten years from the date of the passage of the act, 
on the constniction of steam -shifis aud sailing Tesaels of either iron or 
steel and on sailing vessels ot wood. The bonnty on iron or steel vessels 
was fixed at the rate of 48«. per ton of gross measurement, and the bounty 
on sailing vessels built of wood at I2s. per ton. The bounty upon ships 
built for the internal or coasting commerce of the cooutry is 248. a ton. 
An additional bounty for ten years is paid upon the constrnctiou of 
marine engines and boilers ; on engines Ss. per horse-power, and on 
boilers 48. IQd. per quintal (212 pounds) in weight. 

The above bonnty is also extended to repairs executed in Italy, aud 
article 4 of the act provides that bounties on the constractiou of all 
steamers, engines, and boilers shall be increased from 10 to 20 per cent, 
if the steam-ships are constrncted so as to be useful for military pur- 
poses. In order to qualify forthis special bounty the steam-ships must 
be divided into a sufficient number of water-tight compartments, to be 
able to float when one compartment has been invaded by the sea, and 
must show not less than 14 miles per hour, and the engines must be pro- 
tected by coal-bunkers. A sufficient space must also be allowed for the 
storage of coal for steaming 4,000 miles. 

BOUNTIES ON CONBTEUCTION AND BEPAIBS. 

The report of the ininiHter of marine shows that during 1886 $22,165 
was paid as bounties on construction, and $22,935 in 1887. The amount 
of bounty paid for repairs in 1886 was $30,175, and in 1887, $36,050. No 
expenditure, up to the latest reports, has been made on account of the 
special bounty payable to steam-ships adapted to military ]>urpose8. 
The total amount paid under the law during the last two years has been 
$111,325. 

On the 14th of July, 1887, a law was passed establishing additional 
bounties for the construction of ships. To the bounty of 48s. on iron and 
steel ships allowed by the law of 1885, 13«. 9d. is added. To the bounty 
of 12«, a ton for wooden ships 38. is added. To the bounty for coasting 
E internal vessels of 24<., 6a. is added. For marine engim 
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Lorse-power is added, and for boilers 28. per quiutal, and the act of 18S7 
allows £2 per tou of gross measnrement for vessels suitable for military 
purposes^ 6«. per horse-power for marine eugines on such vessels; 8«.on 
the construction or repair of boilers, per quintal ; and 8«. per quintal for 
sundry apparatus, wd subsidiary engines used on board. 

BOUNTY ON IMPORTED OOAL. 

The law also provides for a bounty of 9«. 6d. per ton on coal imported 
into the country from foreign nations, and an additional bounty on navi- 
gation of 12J cents United States money, per ton of gross measure- 
ment, for every thousand miles made by sailing-vessels or steam-ships, 
the number of miles run to be reckoned according to the shortest sea 
routes between ports. 

The number of vessels which earned the bounty for importing coal in 
1886 was 164, and in 1887, 118. The bounty earned in 1886 was $27- 
635; in 1887,. $33,656. 

The bounty earned by steam- vessels for navigation in 1886 was $166,- 
685, and in 1887, $224,780. 

The bounty earned by sailing-vessels in 1886 was $499,100, and in 
1887, $481,446. 

The total amount of bounty paid in 1888 by Italy to its steamships 
was $1,670,938. The steamers in 1888 received additional compensa- 
tion amounting to $1,732,876 for the transportation of mails ; the boun- 
ties being granted by the marine and not by the post-office depart- 
ment. 

ITALIAN LINES TO SOUTH AMERICA. 

The Compagnie Florio-Eubattino under contract with the Italian 
Government sends a steamer every fortnight from Genoa to Monte- 
video and Buenos Ayres, and one each month to Valparaiso, Chili.* 
The steamers are of iron, from 2,000 to 2,800 tons register, and from 
1,600 to 2,600 horse-power. 



THE "POLICY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 



Under date of August 24, 1889, the lion. Samuel R. Thayer, United 
States minister to the Netherlands, int'orins the Secretary of State that 
he has made inquiries of tho minister of foreign affairs of the Nether- 
lands couceriiiDg the subsidies, mail pay, aud other forms of compeoBa- 
tion granted by the Government of the Netherlands to encourage ateam- 
ship lines, and has received the following reply: 

1 basteu lo Iiriogto four kDo«ti:dge tliai I be service buttvevn tlie Neltierlotiila and 
tbe West ludios is earrieil dq tiy tbe " Royu] MaU to tbe West lailies," wliosu times 
afEailiiig are ^iven in tbe above-oiEDtioneil liet, nbilu tbe " Netberluuds-Amecicuu 
Sluam-ship Navigation Company," mnjiiDg between Amsterilaiii or Rotlettlsiu and 
NDwYork, established during the nioutb of December of last year a monthly service 
to Buenos Ayrea, counectiug also with Braailian porta. 

Theue twoliuea are the only ones muiutained bettveen our porta and those uf Soutli 
anil Central America, 

Regardlos transportation between tbe Netherlands and South and Central Anic.>riiia 
there i.t no lixcil tariff applied bv our companiea, the freight rates varying cuustuutly. 
According to ioformatiou received from tbu Nelberlanda-Aruerioau Cuiajiaiij', llie 
flncEuations for this year have vaned in the cost of suRai- from 45a. to 60». per 1,000 
kilograms. 

Other merchandise paying according to weight from SSs. Ui 38ii. per 1,OUO kilograuid. 

Other mcTchandJae paying according to the apace ocon pied from 22^, to 33^s. per 40 
Eagliah onbic feet. 

The statement attached to the report of the minister sbowa that the 
Zealand Steam-ship Company from Flushing to Queensborough, and 
vice versa, receives a sabsidy of $Hi,000 annually, for carrying the mails 
of the Netherlands. For carrying the mails of other countriet} the 
Government guaranties the sum of 4104,000 annually, and for carrying 
post pactages the company receives 2 cents for every package of 3 
kilograms and under. 

The Royal Mail of the West Indies from Amsterdam to Demerara, 
Trinidad, and Cnragao receives a subsidy of #14,400 monthly. 

The " Red D" Line of New York, for carrying the mails between the 
colony of Curasao aud the coast of South America receives a subsidy of 
J480 annually. 

The Netherlands Steam-Hbip Company, between Amsterdam aud Ba- 
Lavla, receives a subsidy of $62,400 annually, and an additional sum for 
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mail post packages. Besides this, the Government guaranties a certain 
amoant of return freight every voyage. 

The Eotterdam Lloyd Steam-ship Ootopany receives a subsidy of 
$10,000 annually for fortnightly trips between Botterdam and Batavia, 
besides the usual compensation for the transportation of mails. 

The Dutch West Indies Steam-ship Company receives $1.56 for every 
geographical mile sailed in its voyages, the subsidy amounting to 
firom $132,000 to $140,000 annually. 

The Eoyal Packet Company receives a bounty varying from 60 cents 
to $8 per geographical mile sailed in its voyages, which amounted last 
year to $269,511.40, besides the ordinary compensation for the trans- 
I)ortation of mails. 



XL 



THE POLICY OF BELGIUM. 



The Hon. Edwin H. Terrell, ander date of August 19, 1889, informs 
the Secretary of State that the Belgian Government has recently entered 
into a contract with the German Australian Steam-ship Company of 
Hamburg, under which that company engages that its steamers in the 
regular service between Hamburg and the ports of Australia shall stop 
en route at the port of Antwerp, and that for this service the Belgian 
Government engages to pay a subvention of 1,600 francs for each trip 
going and coming. 

The Belgian postal reports show that the Government paid $172,927 
in 1888 for the transportation of mails, $48,250 of which was paid for 
the service to Central and South America. This, it will be noticed, is 
about the same amount paid by the United States for the carriage of 
its mails to Central and South America. 

Belgium also has a semi-monthly steam-ship service to Brazil and the 
Argentine Bepublic, and next year will increase the service to thirty- 
six round trips per year, instead of twenty-four as now, paying the 
steamers the whole postal revenue and gu arantying $250,000 a year for 
six consecutive years. 

The Belgian Government admits free of duty all material used in the 
construction of ships. 

BEPOBT OF MINISTER TERRELL. 

Leoation op the United States. 

BrusselSf September 13, 1889. 
Sir : I have the honor to forward this day, under separate cover, printed copies of 
different contracts made by the Belgian GovernmeDt with steam-ship companies, 
granting subsidies, boanties and priyileges for the encouragement of commerce as 
follows : 

(1) Convention for the establishment of steam-postal service between Antwerp and 
South America. 

( la) Convention of June 18, 1885, modifying and supplementary to the foregoing 
convention (of January 20, 1876). 

(2) Convention of March 10, 1887, relative to service between Antwerp and New 
York, made between the Belgian Government and the Belgian- American Navigation 
Association and the International Navigation Company of Philadelphia. 
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(3) Convention of the Ist of March, 1886, with the North German Lloyd, for the 
establishment of regular communication between Eastern Asia and Australia and the 
port of Antwerp 

(4) Convention of August 17, 1887, between the Belgian Government and the For- 
ende Steam-ship Company of Copenhagen, establishing regular communication be- 
tween Antwerp and ports in the Baltic and Black seas. 

(!S) Convention concluded June 24, 1889, with the German- Australian Steam-ship 
Company, providing for regular communication between Antwerp and ports of Ans- 
tralia. 

Referring to your dispatch No. 10, of July 23, 1889, asking for information as to what 
subsidieSjbounties, mail-pay, and other compensation are given by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment for the encouragement of commerce, I beg respectfully to make the following 
report: 

THE SOUTH AMERICAN SERYICB. 

On the 24th of January, 1876, the Belgian Government entered into a contract with 
a steam-ship company of Liverpool, operating under the firm name of Lamport & Holt, 
and engaged in trade with various ports of South America (contract No. 1). 

This contract provides for regular steam service semi-monthly, and after two years, 
every ten days, between Antwerp and the ports of Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and 
Buenos Ayres. The steamers are to carry the Belgian flag, convey the mails and all 
passengers and freight. 

Careful provisions are made as to days and hours of departure, other stopping 
ports, time of voyage, price of freight and passenger tariff, transport of the mails, etc. 

In compensation for the service the Government gives a bounty of 50 francs for 
every hour in advance of time that a ship reaches its destination. In addition the 
Government grants to the company all postal charges due the Treasury for mails 
carried by their steamers, guarantying the company from this source an annual rev- 
enue of two hun dred and fifty thousand francs. This contract is to hold for fifteen 
years from January 1, 1876. 

The Government also agrees to reimburse the company for all pilot, light-house and 
signal charges which it may be compelled to pay in navigating the Schelde nnder 
local regulations. 

Stringent provisions are incorporated, requiring bond of two hundred thousand 
francs from the company to insure the faithful execution^of the contract, regulating 
the quality of steamers, their machinery, life-saving and fire service, food supply, 
complement of seamen, etc. The domicil of the company is to be at Antwerp during 
the operation of the contract. Ample provisions are made for fines and penalties, 
for loss or damage to mails, delays in departure, or other infractions of the contract. 

June 18, 1885, the foregoing convention was modified somewhat (see contract la), 
in additional articles, mainly increasing the number of ports at which steamers 
oould stop en route. 

THE NEW YORK SERVICE. 

March 10, 1887 (see contract No. 2), the Belgian Government concluded a conven- 
tion with two steam-ship companies, providing for the establishment of regular serv- 
ice for mails, passengers and merchandise between Antwerp and New York. Weekly 
trips are to be made each way, and in the main the principal features of the contract 
are substantially the same as those of the contract with the Liverpool company 
hereinbefore set forth. 

The Government guaranties to the companies an annual revenue of 380,000 francs 
for carrying th» mails, remitting to them the postal charges due the Government for 
the same. The ships are to be of Belgian nationality, and the contract is to run five 
years. 



E ASUTIO SXRVICB. 



March I, 18SG, Ihe Qoverninent oontraoted with the North German Lloyil that 
oompany's steiimers ia their regular service between Bremerbavea and porta of Saat' 
em Asia and between Breimerhavon and Aastralia, going and rotiirniDg, aboiild ato|j 
at Autwerp. ITor this service the Government paja to the company the annnal siib- 
ventiou of 80,000 franca, and, furChermoie, agrees to reimbnrae th" company all pilot, 
light-house and signal charges which it may be compelled to pay ia navigating the 
Sobelda. 

TbiB contract, although originally made hat ftir one year, is atill in force. 



hat the ^^H 



Angast 17, ISdT, the GoTemment arranged (Contract No. 4) with a Ccnenhagea 
Btcam-ehlp line that its steamers shoiild continue a weekly line hetwesD Antwerp and 
the portfi ill the Baltic ; and that its ateamera, plying between the Battii! and Batoniii, 
shonld stop, going and returning, at Antwerp. For thia the Quremmont is under no 
pecuniary obligatioD whatever, but simply granta ita governmeolal patronage. 

Jnne '.J4, 1889. the Government entered into contract with the Oerioan-Anijtralian 
Steam-ahip Company for the establiehment of regular communication between Ant- 
werp and ports in Australia. 

I have already furnished Ihe Department with a detailed stAtement of th(^ provis- 
ions and conditions of thia contract in my dispatch Ho. SO. The subvention paid hy 
the Belgian GflViTnuiHot for this aervico ia 1,51)0 franca for each trip, trips being mude 
evory twenty- eight days from Antwerp. 

Ia addition to the foregoing spuoisl contraota entered into by the GovemmHut for 
the purpose of developing thn trade interests of Antwerp, it grants, without any con- 
tract to the " Kosniofl " Company of Hamburg, all postal charges due the Treaemy, 
and all claims «f pilotage, Ught-honscs and signale, in the Schetde, wheuover its 
steamers, plying between Hamburg and ports in Chili and Peru, transport regularly 
from Antwerp, dispatoheB, passengers and freight, at dates agreed upon iu advsnun, 
and after preliminary nnderstandiog. 

With the hope that the foregoing data will snl&ciently answer and comply with 
the reqiieBt of the Department, I have the honor lo be. xir, your obedient servant 

Edwin H. Tb&rbu.. 

Uuu,Jaue8 G. Bc^iKB, 

Sareiarg of Stale. 

REPORT OF COMSUL 8TBUART. 

Mr, Johu H. Stenart, United States coasnl at Antwerp, writes the 
Secretary of State as follows, under date of Aagast 8, 1889 : 

The volume of trade between Antwerp and South \iaerica is very heavy and the 
connections are frequent. 

There are two regular linea of steamers from this port' to the River Plate and to 
Brazil'-namely, the North German Lloyd and the Lampert A, Holt. The former em- 
ploys about eleven steamers in the South American trade, ranging from 3,300 to 3,000 
tonaeach; they can take about 35 fltst-classpaeseugereand 1,000 steerage. The lat- 
ter line employe about nine steamers and from 1,500 to 3,800 tonseach; they can carry 
about 20 first-class pasaengers, and do not take emigrants. The Boyal Mail Line also 
makes Antwerp a port of call on the homeward voyage, but haa no departures from 
here. 

In addition to the above-mentioned lines there are at least three steamers leaving 
regnlarlyeachmonth for the River Plate, and also asmany irregular steamers chartered 
as iKCMiono^rs, generally uf light dranght, taking freight for the smaller porta ; 
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these latter take heavy cargoes and horses, but no passengers. There are probably in 
all nine or ten departares per month from this port for the Argentine Bepnblio. 

The departures of the regalar steamers are as follows :. 

Lamport &, Holt, for the River Plate, the 1st and 15th of each month. 

North German Lloyd on the 14th and 28th of each month. 

For Brazil, Lamport & Holt' on the 8th and North (German Lloyd on the 29th of each 
month. Both of these lines can furnish other steamers if necessary. 

For the west coast of South America there are two regular lines, namely the Ham- 
burg Pacific and the Eosmos, each having semi-monthly sailings, and the same lines 
send each (from September to April) a steamer once a month to Central America. 
The former line employs about eleven steamers, ranging up to about 3,500 tons, and 
the latter thirteen steamers, ranging up to about 2,500 tons ; these steamers have 
capacity for 24 first-class, 60 second-class, and 250 third-class passengers. Besides 
the two lines mentioned there are steamers chartered and sent out to ports on the 
west coast of South America or Central America as freight may offer. 

There are no regular lines of steamers from here to the West Indies, bnt there are 
frequently charters made and vessels dispatched to the different ports of the West In- 
dies as freight offers. 

RATES OF FREIGHT TO SOUTH AMERICA. 

The average rate of freight for the Argentine Bepublic and Brazil is from 25«. to 30t. 
per ton, for heavy cargo or 358. to 458. for light cargo, with 10 per cent, primage. For 
Chili and Peru from 408. to 458., and to Central America 508. per ton. 

The only two lines deriving any benefit from the Belgian Government are the Lam- 
pert &, Holt and the Eosmos. The former company has a contract by which they re- 
ceive about £20,000 per annum, under the condition that they carry the mail free ; 
this contract expires in 1890, and whether it will be renewed at all, or under what 
conditions, will then be decided. 

The benefit of the Eosmos line consists in free pilotage and exemption from light 
house dues, under the condition that the departures of their vessels are fixed for reg 
ular daj)es ; any detention would deprive them of this benefit and make them liable 
to the same charges as any ordinary vessel. These steamers also carry a mail, the 
amount paid, therefore, depending upon the quantity of matter carried, which is 
generally very light. 
I am, eto.y 

John H. Steuart, 

Can9ul, 



xn. 

OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 



AUSTEIA-HiraGABT, 

AuBtrift- Hungary pays tSJ3.40 t>er irip between Trieste and tlie portftil 
of Central and South America, the aiim being a mileage rate, and the f 
total amounts to about |30U,00U a year. 

The QoTemment haa also grunted au annual subsidy of 120,000 florins 1 
to the steam-ship line running between Trieste and Brazil. 

NOEWAT AND SWEDEN. 

liforway and Sweden admit duty free all material nsed in the cou- 
strnction of vessels. 

The Storthing (Parliament) of Norway on the 17th of Jane, 1889,J 
granted a snbaidy of $41,655 per anoamfor a mail steamer twice a weekl 
between Bergen, Norway, and Newcastle, England, and a similar sum. I 
for a weekly mail between Trondhjem and England. 



The Russian Ooverumeut has loaned money to its ship-bnildera at a 
very low rate of interest to encourage construction, and paid subsidies 
to the amount of $389,306 in 1888. 

The Goverumont of Russia on September 26, 1888, granted an addi- J 
tional subsidy of $65,000 annually to a line of steamers running betweea I 
the Rassian PaoiQc ports and Oorea, Japan, and Ohina.- 

POETTJQAL. 

Portngal pays an annual subsidy of $108,000 to a steam-ship line be- 
tween LiaboD and her Aft'ican colonies. 



Japan pays $600,000 a year for ocean postage. 



The Ottoman Government has never paid bounties or snbsidies, but 
timber for the construction of vessels is furnished free of charge by tbe 
Government, and vessels engaged in the foreign trade are esem]it from 
harbor dues. 



XIII. 

POLICY OF THE AMERICAN NATIOKS. 



P 



MEXICO, 

The Mexican Government is very enterprising and liberal in ita en- 
oonrageuaeut of steamsbip conipauiea. It paya $120,000 a year to the 
Spauifib Transatlantique Line from Vera Oruz eastward ; |118,000 a 
year to Mr, Gandencio de Llave, and lias recently entered into a con- 
tract with the Mexican International Steam-Bhip Company to ran semi- 
monthly steamers of not te»a tban 800 tons register from San Diego, in 
the United States, down the Taeiflc coast of Mexico as far as San Josfi 
de Gnateraala, touching all the intermediate ports, which are twenty- 
two in number. The company is to receive $8,000 per round voyage 
^^ for the first five years for semi-mouthly trips, which amounts to $192,000 
^H a year; $6,000 per round voyage for the second five years, or $144,000 
^H a year ; and $4,000 per round voyage for the next ten years, or $96,000 
^K a year; which make a total of $2,640,000 pledged to this company for 
' the next twenty years. The steamers are also paid $G0 per head for 

each colonist brought into Mexico for the first five years ; $50 per head 
for each colonist brought in the following five years, and $40 per bead 
for the remaining ten years. The steamers are to enjoy an exemption 
from all tonnage and port does during the continuance of the contract; 
are to carry the mails free ; all Government ofQcials, civil and militai'y, 
troops and employSs, at half the rates paid by the public for the same 
service. These subsidies are to be paid by the Mexican Government 
from the import and export duties collected from goods imported and 
exported in the steamers of this company. 
The Government also pays a subsidy of $2,500 per month, or $30,000 

ha year, to the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company of the United Stales tor 
its service on the west coast of Mexico, and $48,000 to the Hew York 
and Tacatan line. 
Mexico also pays European steam ship companies, under whatever 
fiag they sail, $25 per capita upon all immigrants they bring into the 
country. The Government has also offered a subsidy of $18,000 per 
round trip once a mouth for the establishment of a liue of steamers be- 
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tween Vera Craz and the Argentine and Brazilian porta, touching at 
the West Indies en route. 

President Diaz, in hia last message to Congress, spealcs as follows: 

Tbe contract term for llie service of the Pacific mail BteamerB haviag expired b; 
limitation, tbe concessiou wns reuawed, lis waa also that of the ataainer Campevhiinn, 
running between Vetii Cniz, Progreao, and otlier ititormediato porta, 

A contract baa boeu made with Mr. John C. Fiirman for the eHtalilisbment of a line 
of Bleamers wliicU will niiikH at leant monthly trips between New York and Progreso, 
touching at Vera Crnz. Tbe aaid contract provides for the gratnitons carrying ot 
tbe oorrespondeuce and other small advantagea without an; snbvention whatever, 
while in exchange the line enjoya only Che privileges and exemptiona of onlliiary 
mail steamera. 

The Alexandre & Sons line of ateamers for long yeara has discharged tbe postal 
aervice hetwHen Mexico, tbe United Statea, and Havana, receiving thetefiic a heavy 
aubvention. Art8Ugonient« have now been completed with Mr. John Bitter, the 
agent of the company, to continue the said aervloe ivithout subvention. 

GUATEMALA. 

Guatflmala pays a snbsidy of $24,000 a year to the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, and S10,000 a year to tbe Honduras and Ceutrnl Amer- 
ican Steamship Company, The former sailing under the American flag 
toncbes her i'aciflti ports, and tbe latter sailing under the Briti»b flag 
her ports on tlie Caribbean Sea. 

SA» aALVADOR. 

San Salvador, with a popnlation of 600,000, |)ay8 an annual snbsidy of 
t24,000to tbe Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company, about tbe same amount 
that company receives from tbe United States. 



BRITISH HONDUEAS. 

British Hondnraa pays subsidies to the amount of $7,500 annually. 

HONDUEAS. 

The Hepnblic of Honduras pays a subsidy of $5,000 a year to tlie Pa- 
cific Mail Steam-ship Company for tonching at her Pacific ports, and 
$7,500 to tbe Honduras and Central American Steamship Compuny, 
which touches her ports on tbe Caribbean Sea. 

KIOARAGUA. 

Nicaragua pays a subsidy of $(1,000 a year to tbe Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, and $10,000 a year to the Honduras and Central Ameri- 
can Line. 

OOSTA EIOA, 

This little republic of 250,000 inhabitants pays a subsidy of $12,000 
a year to tbe Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company, and gives a reductiou 



of dnties OD all luerchandiRe Itrougbt to ber (Jaiibbe 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Compauy of Englaud. 




Brazil pays about two million dollars annnally in snlisidies, aiid of 
tbis sum $502,000 goes to maiotain communicatiou witb tbe Uoited 
States, while onr Government last year paid ouly |I1,743 to encourage 
commerce with Brazil. 

Of this snm tbe United States and Brazil Mail Steam-ship Company 
reeeived tlOO,000; tbe Bed Cross Line (English), $15U,U00; tbe Booth 
line (English), $168,000; and Sloman'8 line (English), $84,000. 

Brazil ia increasing her subsidiee and has recently granted a subsidy 
to Admiral Baron de Jaeqnay to run two lines of steamers, one between 
Santos and Hamburg, via Lisbon and Havre; and one between Santos 
and Genoa, via Marseilles, for which the contractor is to get $150,000 
a year for twelve voyages to Europe and back. A decree imposes the 
following conditions amoug others : Besides the regular run of the two 
lines the contractor may use the steamers in bringing immigrants from 
any port of Europe, and from the Azores, Madeira, or the Canary lal- 
ands to any other Brazilian port. For such journey the contractor 
will be paid a subvention of $12,500, besides which the passages of the 
immigrants will be paid to hiro either by tbe general or one of the pro- 
vincial governments. A clause, too, allows the baron to begin, from and 
after January' 1, 1889, bringing immigrants at the expense of the state, 
and at the rate of $20,000 a year for five years ; and until bis own 
steamers are ready be may hire others for this purpose, but his own 
steamers mast be ready within thirty months from January 1, 1889. 
The concession is to last fifteen years, and tbe contractor enjoys a pref- 
erence in respect of any other lines of transatlantic uavigation which 
the Government may think well to set np, and he likewise enjoys pref-. 
ereoce in the event of this line being continued after fifteen years. On 
his steamers arriving at any Brazilian port they are to be unloaded and 
loaded in priority to any other ship. 

The Brazilian Parliament has also voted the snm of eleven million 
dollars to encourage the immigration of labor, the most of which will 
go to the steam-ship companies for transportation. 

The Austria-Hungary Government pays an aiinnal subsidy of 120,000 
florins to the steamship Hue running between Trieste and Brazil. 

TEE ABQENTINE BBFUBLIO. 

The Argentine Republic has recently made a contract with the Hous- 
ton Steam-ship Compauy of Liverpool to furnish a semi-monthly service ' 
between Bnenos Ayres and New York, but for some reason it has not J 
been carried out. Under this contract it guarantied 5 per cent, interest I 
per annum upon an investment of $7,500,000 in steam-ships, 
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The GoTemment pays a boanty to steam-ships for every immigraot 
brought to its ports and upon all dressed beot' exported to Brazil aiid 
Europe. The sum of $569,004 was disburseil in this manner for a single 
month recently, which, if the same rat« is maintnined during the year, 
will make a yearly expenditure of $6,828,000. 



The Republic of Chili pays an annual subsidy of $225,000 to the Sonth 
American Steam-ship Company, which performs a tri-monthly service 
between Valparaiso and Panama. 

Until the depletion of her treasury by the war with Chili the Peruvian 
Government paid a subsidy of $100,000 a year to the Pacifto Steam 
I^avigation Company. 

THB tTEBT IttDU. ISLAJ4D8. 

The varions West India Islands pay an aggregate andsidy of $72,000 
annually for maintaining communication with H&vr York City to the 
Quebec and West India Steam-ship Company. 

THE BAHAltA ISLANDS. 

The people of the Bahama Islands are endeavoring to secnr# steam- 
ship communication with the United States, and the colonial secretary 
has been advertising in the New York papers for proposals from parties 
willing to nm a mail, passenger, and freight steamer between Nassaa 
and certain islands of the Bahama group, every fortnight for five years 
to come. IiL order that there be no mistake about it the word " sub- 
sidy" is plainly used, the language being: "tenders to state the snm 
perannum which the tenderers are willing to accept as a Goveioment 
eubsidy." 

THE ISLAND OP TEINlDAIt. 



On the first of January, ISS7, a contract was entered into between 
the colonial government of Trinidad and Tumbull, Stewart & Co., of 
Port of Spain, for the establishment of a line of steamers between that 
island and the city of New York, for which a subsidy of five thousand 
pounds ($26j000) a year for a term of seven years is to be paid. The 
steamers are required by the contract to be equipped with suitable ac- 
commodations for passengers, to sail semi-monthly, and the service 
began the first of April. All postal matter and all postal, customs, 
and police offioials are to be carried free of cost. A fine of $100 is to 
be assessed, aud deducted from the monthly iostallments of the subsidy 
for each day's delay in the arrival and departure of steam<^i'S under a 
^rtnightly whedule adopted by the GoTernment, and thecoutxacteetQ 
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forth in detail tlie rates of freight aud passage that may be chargf 
between the porta of Trinidad and New York. 

Trinidad also pays $25,000 a year to the "Trinidad Line" to Nei 
York, and #48,000 to the Atlantic and West India Company. 

THE ISLAND OF BABBADOES. 

The English colony of Barbadoes, West Indies, pays an annual anb- 
sidy of £18,000 (*90,000) to the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company of 
Southampton, England, as an indncement for that company to make its 
principal port the I'endezvonB of its fleet and the distributing station 
for its West Indian transportation, St. Thomas formerly enjoyed that 
advantage. The Itoyal Mail Steam Packet Company has three fleeiM 
of steamers engaged in the Central and South American trade under 
annual snbsidy of about $400,000 from Great Britain. One fleet saj] 
dii-ectly between Southampton aud the ports of Brazil, Uruguay, am 
the Argentine Republic. A second fleet sails between Southampton and 
Aspiuwall, via Earbadoes, touching at La Gnayra and other ports of 
the northern coast of South America. The third fleet receives aud dia- 
uhitrges its freight tiom and for £urope at Earbadoes and sails via the 
Leeward and Windward Islands to Havana and Vera Cruz, the vessels 
being constructed especially for the West Indian service. 
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During 13SS eleven American steamers, aggregating 1,097 tons, 
entered the port of Sev York from Jamaica, while 245 foreign vcHsels, 
of 119,153 tons, kept up communicatiou hetweeii the two ports. Thir- 
teen American steamers, aggregating 7,620 tons, sailed from New Yorl 
for Jamaica, and 204 foreign steamers of 80,735 tons. 

Jamaica pays a subsidy of $72,000 a year to the Atlas Steam-shi] 
Company for maintaiuiug communication between Kingston and Ne' 
lurk. 
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The Island of Tobago has recently contracted for steam-sMp connec 
tion with Sew York, tor which it agrees to pay $25,000 a year. 



DTTTOH GUIANA. 

Under a subsidy from the Government of the Netherlands the Royalfl 
West India Mail Service has been for some time running a monthly lin^^ 
of steamers from Amsterdam to Paramaiibo, Dutch Guiana, &om ther^ { 
to New York, and from New York to Amsterdam. This service haa *] 
been supplemented by another line with steamers of greater tonnage I 
and speed and better passenger accommodations, and the intervals be^ , 
tween sailing days have been shortened to three weeks, fiesitles touch- ' 
jug at Paramaribo these steamers will visit La Guayra and other ports 
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on the Spanish Main, and sail from there to New York, thus offering 
another and serions competition both in freights and passenger traffic 
to the ^^ Bed D" Line that sails nuder the American flag. These Dntch 
steamers take no merchandise from the United States to the ports of 
South America, but sail the other way, bringing sugar and other pro- . 
duce, which adds to our imports but does not affect our exports. A 
similar triangular system has been going on for years between Brazil 
and Europe. English ships bring the raw products of that empire to 
New York, and with the proceeds of their sale purchase manufactured 
merchandise in England. 



XIV, 



OUR STEAM-SHIP LINES TO LATW AMERICA, 



There are bat eevea regular linee of steam-ships sailing ander the flog 
of the United States between tlio ports of this country and those of 
Latin America. These are owned and operated by — 

(1) The Pacitio Mail Steam-ship Company, sending vessels every tea 
flays between New Tork and AspinwaU and between San Francisco and 




(2) The Brazilian Mail Steam-Bhip Company, sending vessels monthly 
between New Tork and the ports of Brazil. 

(3) The "Bed D" Steam-ship Company (Bonlton, Elies & Dallett), 
sending steamers three times a month between New York and the ports 
of Veneznela. 

(4) The New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Company (James E. 
Ward & Co.), maintaining a weekly service between New York and the 
ports of Cuba, a weekly service between New York and the ports of 
Mexico, aDd a semimonthly service between New York and Nassaa 
and other West India ports. 

(5) Clyde's West India Line (William P. Clyde & Co.), sending steam- 
ers once a month to San Domingo, Hayti, and other West India Islands. 

(6) The Morgan Steam-ehip Company, sending steamers once a week 
between New Orleans and Caba. 

(T) The Plant Steam-ship Company, sending steamers twice a wMk 
between Tampa, Fla., and Havana. 

THX PLU1T BTSlM-SaiP LINE. 

The amonnt of money paid the Plant line of steamers is not contained \ 
in this statement given below, for although they ply between the United 
States and a foreign port their service is contracted for by the Post- 
Office Department under the same system that is applied to the ooaet- 
wise trade. 

The Plant line service has existed between Tampa, Key West, and 
Havana for the last three years. It has two fast steamers in commission^ J 
the Magcotte, 620 tons, and the OUoeUe, 1,105 tons. The HageoUe r 
J7S 
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twice » week tbe whole year round. The Olivet is only used to acuoin- 
modate the heavy wiuter travel to tlie Westlndies. Duringthesammer 
mouths the Olivet sails between Bostou and Bar Harbor, The steamers 
leave Tampa upon the arrival of the through trains from New York 
and arrive in Havana the following morning. The amount paid this 
company for carrying the mails three times a weeli daring the winter 
months and twice a week during the summer months is #58,500 a year, 
or $10,000 more than is paid to all the other steam-ship lines between 
the United States, the West Indies, and Central and South America. 
If similar compensation were guaranteed other lines we would have 
regular weekly conimanication between the ports of the United Statfes 
and all the South American countries. 

THE MOBGAM COMPANY. 

The Morgan line sends steamers between New York and New Or- 
leans every ten days, aud between New Orleans, Havana, and the 
Mexican ports. This line has seveu steamers, the Morgan City, 1,'JOl 
tons ; the Arjiansas, 1,157 tons ; the Algiers, 1,287 tons ; the Sutckin- 
«rM(, 910 tons; the OAa?me«e, 1,931 tons ; the -Bjo-efeior, 2,407 tons ; aud 
the Nmo York, 1,259 tons. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 188$, 
the line carried 331 pounds United States letters aud 2jl34 pounds 
prints, for which the compensation was $703.58. 

There are several other companies sending vessels more or less reg- 
ularly between the ports of the United States and those of Central and 
South America, all of which are embraced in the following list, taken 
from the report of the Postmaster-General for 1883. The statement 
also shows the amount of money each company received during that 
year for the transportation of the United States mail : 
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POBEIGN LIMBS. 
There are also a large number of stoam>&bip lines owned by foreign 
compauies and oiKirated under the flags of foreign nations, furnishing 
152A 12 



those (^^1 



transiiortatioB betweou the ports of the United States aad 
Geoti-al and South America. 

THE ATLAS STEAMSHIP OOMPAJTT. 

One of the moat succeaafnl foreign lines, as well as the most 
ons competitor to American steam-ships, is the Atlas Company, owned 
by English stockholders and sailing under the British flag. This com- 
pany reo«iveB no aid from the British Government, but has a sabsidy 
of $60,000 a year, or 83,000 a trip, from the colonial authorities of Ja-j 
maiea for making Kingston ita headqnarters. 

This sum, which the Atlas Company receives from a single port 
which it touohes, is $12,000 more than all the American lines receivi 
from our Govemmeut, and $40,000 more than is paid by the United 
States to sustain the company which attempts to compete with it under 
the flag of the United States. 

The Atlas Company lias a fleet of eleven steamers in service at pres- 
ent, with one on the stocks which will be launched shortly, and another 
at the bottom of the North Biver, where it was sunk by coliisiou some 
months ago. Arrangements are being made to raise it, and it will 
probably be in the ship-yards for repairs before this report is printed, 
The following is a list of the steamers engaged at present in the servii 
of the Atlas Company : 
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These vessels are all of iron and steel, were built by the most cele- 
brated contractors in Scotland, and each fit for the passenger trade. 
By reason of their ability to maintain their steamers cheaper than the 
American steamer cau be maintained and the subsidy received from the 
colonial government of Jamaica, the Atlas Line is able to carry freight 
at much less than is charged by the competing American lines, and faas 
been very prosperous. It is » matter of common report that the profits 
on its last year's business will more than pay the cost of the new steamer 
that is now building and the repairs of that which was sunk last spring. 

The service of the Atlas Company covers the West Indies and the J 
Spanish Main. The steamers sail from Kew York to Hayti, Jamaica, 4 
and other West India islands, and all the principal ports on the north 1 
coast of South America, and carry the United States mails. During -I 
the year 1888 the Atlas Company received $2,172 compensation froiq j 
the United States OoTemment for the transportation of the mails. 
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The Eed Cross Steam-ship Company, which is owned by Euglish cap- 
ital, ruus between New Tork City via Baltimore and the ports of Bra- 
zil. Its steamers are of flrst-claps English construction, of two thousand 
tons or more. It receives a snbsidj of $150,000 a year from the Bra- 
zilian Ooverunient, and received $180 from the [Jnited States last year 
for carrying the mails to Brazil, 

THE BOOTH BTEAMSniP COMPASr. 

The Booth Steam-sbip Company, whicb is owned by English capital 
and sails nnder the British flag, sends one steamer monthly betweeu 
New York and the ports of Brazil, and bi-monthly steamers to the porta 
of the Amazon, for which it receives $7,000 per voyage from the Bra- 
zilian Government, or a total of $168,000 a year. 

EOYAL DUTCH WEST INDIA OOMPAHT. 

This company, which is owned by Holland capitalists and sails un- 
der the flag of the Netherlands, is engaged in what is known as the 
triangular service, sailing from Amsterdam to the porta of the West 
Indies, Venezuela and Colombia, and then retnrus to Amsterdam by 
way of New York. It receives a subsidy from the Government of the 
Netherlands of $14,400 monthly for the transportation of the mails to 
Demarara, and also abonutyof $1.56 for every geographical mile sailed 
in its voyages, which amounts anniially from $132,000 to $140,000. Its 
aggregate subsidies average $160,000 a year. This company haa fonr 
fine steamers, as follows : 
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By reason of its subsidy this company is enabled to cut nnder the 
ral<es charged by the Bed D Line to Venezuela, and is its most danger- 
ous competitor. It carries no freight from New York to the South 
American ports direct, and therefore contributes little or nothing to 
our exports, but comes here loaded with the sugar of Dutch Guiana and 
other products of the South American countries, which it loaves at 
New York, and therefore adds largely to our imports from those ooun- 
triee. It also carries a good deal of freight to the South American 
countries by way of Amsterdam, and is able to give a rate from New 
York across the Atlantic and then to South America cheaper than 
n direct American line can afl'ord to oflur. It is said that our imports 
from South America by this line last year were $14,412,000 and oar 
exports $ll,497,U0O. 
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THE HONDURAS AKD CENTBAL AMEBICAK COMPANY. 
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The Houduras and Oeutral Ameriuau Uompauy, wbicli saili 
the Britlsti flag, sends two Bteamors a moutli from New York bj^ tvay of 
Jamaica to tlie Ceiitral Americau ports ou the Caribbean Sea. It lias 
two flno steamers, the Auguan, 1,213 tous, aud the Hondo. 1,200 tons, 
built of steol in 1887, with fine passenger accommodations. The time 
of passage from New York to Jamaica ia five and one-half days, and 
from Balize, Honduras, to New York, six days. A new steamer of 
1,800 tons is being built for this line, and will be put in commission 
during the coming winter. 

This company receives a subsidy of $10,000 a year fj?om Gaatemala, 
(10,000 a year from Nicaragua, $7,500 a, year &om Spanish Hondaras, 
and $5,000 a year from British Honduras, making a total of $32,500 a 
year, and comes in direct competition with the Pacific Mail Company 
and the New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Company, which sail 
under the American flag. It receives in subsidies from the Central 
American governments, as will be seen, f 10,000 more per year than is 
paid by the United States to the competing lines which sail under 
its flag. 

SLOMAN'S new YORK AND BRAZO. LINE. 

The Kobert N. Sloman New York and Brazil Line sends a steamer J 
every month between New York and Baltimore and the ports of Bru^il. ■ 
It has four steamers of abont 1,600 tons burden, which carry freight I 
alone, and take neither passengers nor mails. It receives the sum of 1 
$7,000 per voyage from the Brazilian Government, or a total of $84,000 J 
per year. 

THE SPANISH WEST INDIA LINE. 

The Compaoia Transatl&ntica Espauola receives a subsidy of $436,180 I 
from the Government of Spain, and $420,000 anuually from the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, or a total subsidy of $856,180, or eighteen tirnos 1 
more than is paitl by the United States to all the foreign steamers that | 
sail under its flag. 

Tiiree steamers a month leave New York for Havana and Vera Crnz, 
touching at the principal ports of the West Indies and the Spanisli J 
Main. It has a large number of steamers of greater tonnage than any { 
sailing under the United States flag. 

HEW YORK AND POHTO RICO STBAMSmP LINE. 

This company sends a steamer every three weeks between Now York 
and Porto Itico. 

QUEBEC STEAM-SHIP COMPANY. 

This company operates a line of steamers between New York, Ber- 1 
muda, and the West India Islands, sailing once a week, and receives a I 
subsidy aggregating $3,000 a voyage, or $72,000 a year, from the ] 



varione West India Islands at wlioso jwrts it toucliea. 
st«aiiifr5, fitted up for passenger travel, uuniely : 
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NEW YOEK AND JAMAICA LINE. 



Tliia line sends steamers irregularly, uuder the Eiiglisli flag, between 
New York and the ports of .Tamaica, As a rule they go down in bal- 
last and return laden with sugar add fruite. 



TEENIDAD LINE. 

This company, which sails under the English dag, owns two steamers, 
and charters a thirtl, which sail every alternate Thursday from Sfew 
York to Port of Spain, Trinidad. It receives a subsidy of $25,000 a 
year from the colonial government of Trinidad, or more than half as 
much as is paid by the Government of the United States to all 
steamers that sail uuder its flag. 

THE TAUBUS LINE. 

This line belongs to an English company, and sends a steamer 
monthly, or oftener if necessary, to the ports of Porto Bico, and carries 
freight only. 

THE PEOPLE'S LINE FOB HAYTI. 

This is an English company which sends a steamer once a month, or 
oftener if the freight demand warrants it, between New York and the 
ports of Hayti. It carries no passengers or mails. 

NEW TOEK AND YUCATAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 

This company operates under the English flag, and has two steamers, 
the East Gate, 1,060 tons, and the Tangier, 1,260 tons, which sail semi- 
monthly between New York and the ])orta of Mexico, and receives a 
subsidy of $3,000 per trip from the Mexican Government 

THE ANOHOB LINE. 

The Anchor Line, which ia owned by an English company, has a 
fortnightly service between New York and Jamaica with two steamers 
of abont 1,000 tons, but it takes no &eight or mails and receives no 
subsidy. 
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THE ATLANTir AND WEST INDIA LINK. 

This line isowueU by an Eiigliali compiiuy, aud sisuds steamers moiitlily 
between New York and Trinidad, stoppiug at otlier ports of the West 
Indies, and receives a subsidy of $48,000 from the colonial government 
of Trinidad. 

THE WINOnESTER. 
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. W. Winchester & Comi)any, English capitalists, send a 
steamer under the British flag every two weeks between New York and 
the West Indies, and a steamer once a mouth from New York to Brazil. 
Its steamers are of 1,200 tons hurdeu, but take no passeng^crs or mails. 

THE BEN LUTE. 

The Eru Liue has a fleet of three steamers, owned by English capi- 
talists, which ply between Philadelphia and St. Jago; they carry no 
passengers or mails, but nsnallygo out loaded in ballast aud comeback 
loaded with iron ore. 

THE NEW ORLEANS AND BALIZE EOTAL MAIL. 

This is an English company which operates a weekly service between 
New Orleans and the northern ports of Central America, and receives 
a small subsidy from the Government of British Honduras. It hits 
. three steamers — the Breakwater, Otti/ of Dallas, and the Wanderer — 
with a total tonnage of 2,500 tons, aud last year received $3,393 from 
the United States for canying the mails. 

OTERl'S PIONEER LINE. 

This company, which has one American vessel of 095 tons and three 
steamers which sail under the English flag, operates a semi-monthly 
service between New Orleans and the northern poits of Cent ral America, 
It carries no passengers or mails. 

NEW ORLEANS AND COLUMBIA LINE. 

This line belongs to an English company which semis steamers twice 
a month daring the freight season between Aspinwall and other ports 
of Colombia and New Orleans. 

TUE TRAMP NUISANCE. 

The most serious competition which steamers bearing the flag of tlio 
United States are compelled to contend wiUi comes from so-called tramp 
vessels — the guerillas of the sea. They are generally worn-out hulks, 
discarded by the companies who owned them, and sent out as a matter 
of speculation to pick up what freights they can from port to port, like 
an old and worthless horse turued out of the regular pasture to find his ' 
living hy the roadside. 
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These tramps leave tlioir native coantricH, principally Eiiglanil, Ger- 
many, an«i Spain, a few months before their annual certificates of in- 
spection expire. They can and do remain away for yenrs, and as long 
as they do so there is no power to compel them to nndergo survey and 
inspection. Some of these tramps visit the colonial ports of the conn- 
try onder whose flag they sail, but this is a, very small portion of their 
business. Their priacipiil business is done between the United States 
and foreign ports, and as the cost of maintaining them is merely nom- 
inal, they are enabled to cut under the regalar linen of steamers to any 
extent that may t)e necessary to get the trade. Many of them unite a 
commercial business with the transportation business, and when they 
can not obtain cargoes in the regniar way they purchase goods, or take 
them npon consignment, to be sold at the ports they visit. The Amer- 
ican steam-ship lines with which they compete sell transportation pure 
and simple, and are not allowed by law to discriminate in rates of 
freight. 

TABLE OF DISTAMOES. 

In connection with the question of establishing additional lines of 
steamers between the United States and Central and South America, 
the following table of distances in statute miles, l)y steamer routes, from 
New York and from New Orleans, respectively, to the ports named, 
will prove of interest : 

[Fnmlahed by the Kydrographio Offloe of the United StAtes Kit; Dspanmont.] 
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TlETACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
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New Yoek, September 18, 1889. 
SiH : Tour favor of July 26, 1889, has been referred to me, and in an- 
swer to Ihe i|uestious aubmitted tlierein I beg leave to reply as fol- 
lows: 

ITS BEGINNING AND EX.TENSTON. 

The Pacific Mail Stcam-sbip Company is a corporation chartered by 
a special act of tbe legislature of the State of New York, passed ia 
1S48, the charter having been extended by supplemental acts passed in 
1S6S and 1888. At the time of the commencement of bosiueSs by the 
company tliere was a large aud growing passenger traffic between tbe 
port of New York and California, culminating in 1849, during the time 
of the gold fever, in a business which was devoted almost exclusively 
to the carrying of paaseugera, there being little or no freight to be for- 
warded between the port of New York and what subsequently became 
San Prancisco. 

The nature of tbe company's business was determined by the fact 
that there was little or no commerce between the port of New York atiil 
the Central American and Mexican States. Tbe ships of tbe company 
which were in use at the commencement of its business were, there- 
fore, fitted up and run to meet the rush of people from the Eastern 
States to the gold fields of California. Since tliat time there has been 
a great change in the nature of the traffic carried on by this com- 
pauy, and it has extended its routes by taking in not only a coast trade 
on the western coast of Central America aud Mexico, but also a trans- 
pacific trade to Japan and China. This extension of its business, as 
well as the large increase of the volume of merchandise imported from 
and exported to the ports above mentioned, has called for an increase 
in the number as well as in tbe tonnage of the vessels of this com- 
pany. 

THE company's YESSEI.S. 

■ Tbe company is now tbe owner of seventeen vessels, as follows : 
The Cits of Peking, a freight and passeuger screw-steamer, of 6,079 
tons, built by John Boach at bis yards, and costing $1,437,397.04. 
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The City of Kio de Janeiro, a freight aiid p.i3s(^ngep acrew-ateamer, of ■ 
3,ii48 tons, built by Joliti Roatsli at liia yards, aud coaling $522,123.21. < 

The Vify of Faru, a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 3,532 
tons, bailt by John Roach at bia yards, and coating $5ij4^963,9S. 

■Tbe City of New York, a freight and paaaenger sorew-Bteafner of 3,lil9 
tone, bnilt by John Roach at liis yards, and costing $763,157.24. 

The City of Sydney, a freight and passengei' screw-steamer of 3,01(i 
touB, built by John Roach at his yards and costing $760,820,23. 

The Colima, a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,905 tons, built 
by John Roa<:b at bis yards, and costing $488,380.68. 

The yetcport, a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,736 tons, 
built by John Roach at his yards, and costing $360,034.8^. 

The Colon, a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,fi85 tons, built 
by John Roach at his yards, and costing $604,760.52. 

The Acapuleo, a freiglit and passenger screw-steamer of 2,572 tons, 
built by the Harlan & Hollingaworth Company, at Wilmington, Deh, 
and costing $000,232.81. 

The San Jos/'-, a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,180 tons, 
built by John Roach at his yards, and costing $367,256.08. 

The San Bias, a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,180 tons, 
built by John Roach at his yards, and coating $350,057,78. 

The Starbuck, a freight and passenger acrew-steamer of 2,157 tons. 
This vessel was a foreign vessel which had been built over and ropaii-od 
sufficiently to comply with the law authorizing hei' being registered aa 
an American vessel, and she cost the company $329,920.43. 

Tlie South Carolina, a, freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,099 
tons, built at Boaton, Mass., and costing $270,000. 

The San Juan, a freight and passenger acrew-steamer of 2,076 tons, 
built by John Roach at his yarda, and costing $351,044.88. 

The Clyde, a freight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,016 tons, built 
by the Messrs. Cramp at Philadelphia, and costing $325,386.29. 

The Crescent City, a Ireight and passenger screw-steamer of 2,003 
tons, built at South Boston, aud costing $314,352.94. 

The City of Panama, a freight iind passenger screw-steamer of 1,490 
tons, built by John Roach at his yards, and costing $332,429.05. 

LINES AMD LENGTH OF TEIPS. 

These vessels run on four lines : ifrst, between New York and Aspin- 
wall; second, between Panama and various Central American ports; 
third, between Panama and various Mexican ports; fourth, between 
Panama and San Francisco; and, fifth, between San Frauciaco and 
Ynkabama and Hong-Kong. 

The trip between New York and Aspinwall occupies on an average 
eight days, and there is communication between those ports, by steamers 
of this company, three times per month. 

The length of the trip from Panama to the Central American porta 
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depends largely apoti the aeason of the year and the amoant of freight 
carried, but averages ten days ; and a vessel starts from Panama, o 
her round trip, on an average of three times a month. 

The length of the trip lietween Panama and the Mexican ports is also 
dependent opoQ the amount of freight to he had, but averages eighteen 
days ; and a vessel starts from Panama, on the round trip, on an aver- 
age of once a month. 

The trip from Panama to 3an Francisco ordiuarily occupies about 
twenty days, and there is a vessel each way three times a month. 

The vessels of this company cross the Pacific from San Francisco to 
Yokohama and Hong-Kong every twenty days, and the time occupied 
by them in so doing averages from twenty -five to twenty-eight or twenty- 
nine days. 

PORTS AT WHICH TESSBLS TOUCH 
The following are the ports at which the vessels of this company call -. 



Aspinwall, United States of Colombin 

PaDama, UaiCed States of Colombia. 

PnntB AreoaB, Costa Kioa. 

Ln Liberiad, Snlvador. 

Aoi^utla, Salvador. 

Sail Joae de Goatemala, Guatemala. 

Chalaperico, OQatemala. 

Aoapulco, Uexico. 

Manzanillo, Mexico. 



San Bias, Mesicu. 
Mazatlao, Mexico. 
San Jaao, Nicaragua. 
Corinto, Nicaragua. 
Auiapsla, Mondaras. 
La Union, Salvador. 
Yokohama, Japan. 
Hong-Kong. China. 
San Franciaco, California. 



COMPETITION. 

In carrying on this business the company, as in the case of most car- 
riers, has met competition from various sources, from time to time. In 
every port of call, the vessels of this company meet a competition aris- 
ing from sailing vessels, the amount of such competition being depend- 
ent upon the activity of freight rates for such vessels. Of late there 
has also arisen a competition from the class of steam-vesselS known as 
" tramps," which turn np at all points, and at times are active bidders, 
at extremely low rates, for freight of every kind and nature. In addi- 
tion to these competitors, this company meets, at Aspinwall, the ves- 
sels of the Atlas Steamship Company, running between this port and 
the Central and South American States, and those of the West India 
and Pacific Steamship Company and the Harrison Line, running be- 
tween New Orleans and the ports of the Central American and Sontb 
American States. In ad<Ution to these, there are also various lines of 
steamers mnning to European ports from Aspinwall, which, although 
not in direct competition for freight seeking this port, are always de- 
sirous of obtaining through freights from China or California, by way 
of the Isthmus. 
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On Che wentertj coast of Central America and Mexico tbis company 
meets tlie steamers of Eiiglisli, Mexican, German, nod Hawaiian lines, 
notably those of the Kosinos and Kirsteu lines. At Sau Francisco this 
company meets active competition from the steamers of the Occidental 
and Oriental Steam-ship Company, ships chartered by the overland 
railroad companies, viz: The Central Pacific and Southern Pacific 
Bailroads; also from the sailing vessels chartered by the Nortbern 
Pacific Eailroad, and the ships chartered by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

OEOWTH OF BUSINESS WITH CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMKBICA. 

As intimated above, there has been a large increase in the charac- 
ter and volome of the bnsiness of this company, particularly that car- 
ried on with the Central and South American States. This increase 
has been brought about by the growth of mercantile intercourse with 
these countries, and also by the development of the foreign states them- 
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MANUPAOTUHES OP THE UNITED STATES IK DEMAND, 

The cargoes carried by ihe steamers sailing outward from ports of 
the TToited States are as variod in their character as the maunfacturing 
industries of the States themselves. There is at the present time, we 
should infer from the nature of our cargoes, an active demand in the 
South American, Central American, and Mexican States, for all sorts 
of American manufactures, including cotton goods, woolen goodsi 
machinery of all descriptions, canned goods, etc. It is, however, the 
amount of machinery exported by our line which calls for attention. 
This class of goods includes not only mining and milling machinery, 
but agricultural implements of every kind and nature, gathered from 
the manufactories of the East and "West. For your information on tbis 
snbject, we inclose, as requested, a copy of our manifests, one each 
from the port of San Francisco and the port of New York. 



It has always been the contention of this company, and it desires to 
be clearly understood upon this subject, that any compensation made 
to it for carrying the mails should be on as fair and reasonable a basis 
as that made to vessels engaged in the coastwise trade, and also to the 
various railroads employed in the United States mail service. The 
company has never called for any specific method of determining the 
rat« of such compensation. All it desires is that any rate established 
as a basis for compensation to other carriers doing mail service shall 
be extended to tbis company for a like service; that is, that an equal 
service shall receive an equal compensation. Due regard should also 
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be had to the fact that the vessels of this company are competing at 
various ports with steamers of foreign coantries which are heavily sub- 
sidized. 

Ed. Lautebbaoh. 

NoTB. — The Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company receives subsidies from the several 
Central American Republics as follows: 

Mexico 130,000 

Guatemala 24,000 

Salvador 24,000 

Nicaragua 6,000 

Honduras 6,000 

Costa Eica 12,000 
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THE WARD LINE OF STEAMERS, 



113 Wall Street, New Yoek, 

September 4, 1889. 

Dear Sis : In reply to yonr inqairy regarding oar line of steamers, 

we beg to sabmit tbe following statement : 

OBaANIZATION AND FLEET. . 

Tbe Ward Line, tbongb properly established under its present stand- 
ard in 1877, bad been in existence, in a more or less irregnlar way, for 
several years previous. 

In 1877 the present line was started with two steamers, to which ad- 
ditions have been made periodically until 1888. 

In 188 L the bnsiness«was incorporated under the laws of the State o 
New York, under the title of the New York and Cuba Mail Steam-ship 
Company, and this company in 1888 bought out the Alexandre Line, 
taking possession of two steamers, so that at present it owns the follow- 
ing fleet : 

Niagara tons, gross.. 2/265 

Saratoga do.... 2,426 

Santiago do 2,359 

Cienfnegos do 2,362 

City of Washington do 2,635 

City of Alexandria do.... 2,480 

All of which are first-class iron steamers, built by John Eoach, at 
Chester, Pa. 

AMERICAN POLICY OP THB OWNERS. 

From the very first it has been the desire of the owners to keep a 
strictly American line, and this record has never been broken, notwith- 
standing the constant opposition — so considered — ^received &om our 
own Government. 

It had been the intention of its owners to encircle the entire island of 
Cuba and other West India islands with lines of purely American ships, 
built in the United States and manned by American citizens, and from 
1877 to 1882 this policy was carried out, and would have been continued 
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bad not a sudden stop lieen put to it by the action of Oougress and by 
special legislation by heads of Govemmeut departments, which kept 
the owners of this line in constant fear of direct legislation against 
American ships, so that during a period of from six to seven years they 
simply floated on, waiting to see what would be the result of the mar- 
velous bills, which from time to time wcire introduced into GongresB, 
and how long the antedeluviau laws, made for a time when theire were 
no steamers nor vessels much larger than the ordinary llshiug smack 
of the present age, were to be made to apply to the large ships bow de- 
manded by our general commerce. 

GOVEENMENTAL OBSTACLES TO BUSINESS. 

When the late Democratic administration went into power bills were 
already pending in Congress to admit foreign-built ships nnder the 
American flag, ships that, beiug bnilt at considerable less expense, and 
by their very construction could be used in the same trade at very mach 
smaller cost; and there were statutes under which GoverutnentofBcers 
were constantly harassing American steamers, carrying out, not the 
spirit, but the technicality of the law. There was a poor, very poor, 
compensation for the transportation of the mails, and there existed 
numerous taxes and fees which, taken all together, really seemed as if 
our Government was intent upon wiping out entirely from the ocean 
the very little that was left of the American merchant marine. No 
sooner had President Cleveland organized his Cabinet than a system of 
antagonism was established, nnder which all American ship-owoeni 
bowed down and resigned to lose all that they had invested, and allow 
our British cousins to take possession of the oceans and the commerce 
of the world. 

It was at this time that all the American steam-ship owners called in a 
body upon Postmaster-General Vilas, presented their grievances, and) 
asked that the $400,000 that bad Just been appropriated by Congress 
for the transportation of foreign mails be divided among them in pro 
rata proportion to the number of miles traveled by each line, which sum, 
small as it was, was, if not greater, yet morally much better than tho^ 
paltry amount that had Just been settled upon for sea conveyance 
mails. The history of this controversy is well known to every Con, 
man and ofBcer of the Government. We will simply state that the 
Postmaster-General rejected the commands of Congress and refused to 
pay that sum to the steamship lines, and that upon their refusing to con- 
vey the mails unless they were reasonably paid, he inaugurated a system 
of most disgraceful mail routes, awarded the United States mails to any 
and every foreign vessel that he could obtain, and flnaUy helped to the 
establishmeutoftheoverland route to Havana, now known as the Plant 
system, which naturally came into oi>eu competition with the Wi 
Line. 

Kotwitbstauding the repeated complaints of the northent mercliaiil 
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be pereisteiitl; refased to permit the stfiamors to take regular mails, 
and that — it is so reported iu Cuba — througliliis recommendation the re- 
ceivers of letters privately carried by the steamers were heavily taxed 
there, until it became almost impossible to commnnicat« with Cuba by 
the steamers. (See copy of letter written to Mr. "Waaamaker upou the 
advent of the present administration.) Again, during all that period 
of what certainly looked like open hostility, we were compelled to oatl 
upon the State Department- for adjustment and legislation regarding 
Dumeroue outrages, which from time to time were being committed by 
Spanish authorities in direct violation of commercial treaties, and Mr. 
Bayard seemed to carry out the same warlike ideas of the Postmaster- 
Oeneral, taking no notice of our just claims and not even replying to 
numerous letters written to him. 

PRESENT COHDITION9 MOBE SATIBPAOTOET. 

With these remarks, we think that it will be admitted that we have 
reason to state that we considered the United States Government to be 
acting nuder direct opposition to the American steamers. We will now 
proceed with our general information, only calling your attention to the 
jact that since the change of administration, with only the cnconraging 
words of the President and the better disposition of the Cabinet, Con- 
gress, and the peoi>le at large towards the re-establishment of the 
American flag on the high seas, the American lines, and particularly 
the Ward Line, have already moved to increase their fleet and their bnsi- 
nesB, the latter now having under construction three steel steamers of 
the most modem tjpe, and larger than any of the fleet already named. 

EXTENSION OP THE LINE. 

In 1877, when the line was started, the two steamers ran only be- 
tween New York and Havana; afterwanl the line was extended to San- 
tiago de Caba and Cienfuegos, then to Nassau in the Bahamas, and to 
these other ports were gradually added, so that at present the Ward 
Line may be foond at Havana, Matanzas, Cardenas, Sagua, Santiago 
de Cuba, and Cienfuegos, in Cuba ; Na«Han, in the Bahamas ; Progreso, 
Camijeche, Frontera, Tampico, Tu:xpam and Vera Cruz, in Mexico. 

All these places are strictly producing countries and not mauufiwit- 
nrers. That is, in Cuba, sugar, tobacco, fruit, and woods are produced ; 
in Nassau, fruit and sponge; in Mexico, hemp, coffee, tobacco, and 
woo<1fl ; and all these countries are large oonsumers of manutactured 
goods, ftom the world over, 

COMPOSITION OP CAHGOES. 

The (jnestion lias been asked, ''What do our steamers carry out t" and 
the answer is " every imagrnahle thiag;" the wheat, com and other Rrniri 
grown in the far West; the fioar milled principally on theMissoimand 
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Mississippi Eivers; the lard, bacon, ham, beef, and butter from Ohio; 
the manufactured agricultural implements, glass, earthen andiron ware 
from Pennsylvania, and the innumerable articles of every description 
produced or made all round us ; machinery taking quite a prominent 
part in a ship's cargo. With every article, our shippers, manufacturers, 
and producers are in direct competition ^ith Europe, from where 
numerous lines have been started to those very ports, under large sub- 
sidies paid them by their respective Governments, thus enabling them 
to carry at a cheaper rate of freight. Take, for instance, Spain, a manu- 
facturing country as well as ap producer of almost every article shipped, 
from here. In the one item of flour the competition is tremendous, and 
necessarily so, owing to its very good quality, and which we are told is 
only equaled here at St. Louis, Mo., from where shipments are being 
made via rail to New York and to Kew Orleans. 

COMPETITION OF FOREIGN SUBSIDIZED LINES. 

The point has often been raised, in opposing any Government aid to 
steam-ship lines, that the country at large was not benefited, but only 
the port 8f New York. Is it not as much to the interest of the west- 
ern miller on the Missouri and other western sections to secure these 
markets for their flour, and to the western farmers to find and secure 
the same for their grain, and to the Ohio pork packer to add and hold 
onto a new consumer for his lard, his butter, and his meats, and to every 
manufacturer all over the country to find increasing demand for his 
products? It can not but be conceded that unless American lines are 
placed on some equality with foreigners, and particularly those coming 
directly to the West India ports, American lines can not increase and 
open new routes — indeed, can not live — and, if they can not live, the 
commerce of this section must decline and gradually drift over to 
England, Germany, France, and Spain. 

Take the Cuba and Mexican trade, to which the Ward Line caters, 
and examine the great advantages that a foreign line, heavily subsidized, 
has. The Spanish Government pays this line $2,036 per mile, and the 
Mexican Government $5,000 per trip between Vera Cruz and New 
York, via Havana, Cuba. 

The distance from Havana to Kew York is 1,240 miles. 

Round voyage, 2,480 miles, at $2.036 $5,049.28 

Proportion of Mexican subsidy - 3,018.00 

Total 8,067.28 

THE SPANISH SUBSIDY. 

By their contracts the Spanish line has to make, and does make, 
three such round trips per month, so that for the thirty-six trips made 
in a year that company receives $290,422.08, without carrying anything 
but the mails. Two steamers of a second grade perform the service, 
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and ginng them tbe very liltenil valuation of a half luilliou dollars, 
they have a net aod clenr profit of 6S per cent, without doiu^ a stroke 
of work in the carrying of freight or paseengers. Very true, there is a 
coaditiou in tha Spanish contract which binds the eteam-ship company 
to nse the excess of earnings allowed by the Government in the exleti- 
sion of lines; bnt before this can be demanded tbe following percent- 
ages are allowed the company, which, as we will explain presently, can 
be made as elastic as tbe company may wish : 

(1) Deduct all running expenses of ships. 

(2) A corresponding proportion for extension of routes and managing 
the business. 

(3) Six per cent, of the value of each ship for insurance. 

(4) Five per cent, on the value and 20 per cent, on its fixtni-es for de- 
terioration. 

(5) Five per cent, from the inventory of the ship. 

(6) Five per cent, for a reserve fund, 

{7} Expenses for board of crew, for coal, repairing machinery, etc. 
Here we have 21 per cent, fixed and contingent percentage, which ciin 

easily be made enough to cover entirely any excess, as, for instance, 
'^all running expeuses, keeping up machinery," etc., and then uu 
figuring is to be done until after the expiration of five years, or after 
the subsidy has reached the enormous amount of $1,452,110. Add to 
this that the Spanish Government agrees to give the company any and 
all the privileges that the Government may see fit to grant and will not 
be subjected to any special tax. 

WHAT THE UNITED STATES PAYS. 

Compare this with the amount received from the United States by 
Ithe Ward Line, viz, the sea postage, and that is alL During the (inar- 
ter ending J une 30, ls89, the Post-OflQco Department has paid the Ward 
Line tbe sum of #334.SU for the service performed between New York 
and all the ports beforementioned (see Post-Oftice letter*J, which amount, 
allowing that it will be the same during the entire year, gives $l,.^9.L'(l, 
Hgainst $290,422 received by the Spanish Line. ■ On tlie top of this we 
must not forget that the United States accords to the Spanish Line the 
same rights and conditions that are in force for American ships, whereas 
in Spanish domain every advantage is given ta the one, and every pos- 
sible obstacle placed before the other. Dot^s it not appear as if by such 
proceeding that the United States was aiding a competing foreign line by 
tolerating such action against our ships T So much fur the Spaiiiiih Line. 

The Uompagnie 06n6rale Transatlantiqne, heavily subsi^lized by the 

French Government, and a lately established German line, well paid 

the G«rman Empire, are running regularly to Ouba and to Mexico, 

.rrying there Just the very goods that our manufacturers and produpers 
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are trying to compete witli, eonstiuitly making new inarketa and new 
coDsiiiuers for them, and Knglami runs, in her usual fashion, unmber 
less tramps, which, if not subsidized out and out, perhaps receive eqM^ 
benefits, because they ran them under the Spanish Hag, ^^M 

EESTTLT OF THE COMPETITION. ^| 

Let ns now see the result of this competition. In 1883, when the Cnba 
trade from the United States was supplied almost entirely by American 
lines, :i tierce of tard weighing a quarter of a ton was takou to Havana 
for 81.25; or, say, $5 a ton. It cost for handling in and out of the ship 15 
cents per tierce, and a tax was paid to the Government of Spain of 02J 
cents per ton, so that it netted the steam-ship $3.78 i>er ton to pay the 
rnuuiiig expenses of the shift andleavea fairprofit to theowner thereof. 

With the subsidizeduompetitionof the Spanish lines, aud the French, 
English, aud Germans, the same article haa been put down to 40 cents 
per tierce, or Jl.tiU per ton, which, less cost of handling, leaves $1 per 
ton. What we say of lard holds good for dour, for grain, for meata, for 
manufaeljirod goods, and even for passengers; and who receives this 
benefitt Could it be proved that the result of this great reduction went 
into th« pockets of onr people, or even into the pockets of the Cuban 
consumer, we might consider one as profitable and the other as charit- 
able ; but neither is the ease. Goods are no longer sent to those coun- 
tries on consignment, thus permitting the consignee to sell at a fair 
profit over cost. The system of trade has changed completely within 
the last ten years, aud gooils are now shipped on clean orders from 
dealers who sell to the consumer, and to-day the general price of for- 
eign goods in Cuba, allowing for differences of exchange, custom-house 
duties aud other Government fees, is about the same as it was ten years 
ago ; so that the difference in the freight simply goes into the pockets of 
the Spanish dealers. 
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The same state of affairs rules with regard to passengers. The "Wi 
Line, in building tUeir ships, devoted considerable money in elaborat 
cabins, fitted with every modem improvement aud luxury, and, until 
IS85, received $60 for a first class passage to Havana. Travel between 
the United States and Cuba is of a limited character, and yet the ex- 
pense of fittings and fixtures and maiuteuance of a flrst-class service is 
nearly as much as on the transatlantic ships carrying passengers by 
hundreds, for which reason the rate to Cuba must be correspondingly 
high. In 1885 it was fixed at $50, which is the rate now supposed to 
be ill force. With the advent of a line which comes here with a secured 
profit of over $8,000 per trip, however, the rate has been marked down, 
aud it is not uncommon to have passages sold at #.'!5 (o Havana, the 
same subsidized competition haviug reduced the rates between Mexico, 
Vera Criiz, and New York lo an average of $60, against $86 ruling In 
2Sa5. 
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The ADDual travel to Hiivaiia, up to 1885, averaged about 3,000 each 
way. The subsulized route inaugurated by Postmaster Vilas took, prob- 
ably, oue-tbird from the steam ship lines, aad the remaining two- thirds 
are now divided between a foreign line that has no price, because, being 
heavily paid in advance, it naturally takes the passenger at the passen- 
ger's price, throwing in free wiues daring the trip. 

The American Ward Line is running handicapped, and yet giving 
honest returns for the reduced prices obtained. The bulk of travel is 
composed of Spanish people. The few Americana wlio go to Cuba are 
patriotic enough to stand by the American flag, but the Spanish ele- 
ment is bound to favor the cheapest route every time. 

MAILS CARRIED AT A LOSS. 

The question is asked, What is the difference between the amount 
paid by the United States under the present system and what was paid 
before the PostalTJnioii took effect ! We can not determine this, because 
at that time we ouly ran to Havana, and now we take mails for many 
other places ; but we are under the impression that we get now, for all 
ports, not more, and perhaps less, than we did before that law went 
into effect. Under the present law the United States Government 
treats mails like any ordinary merchandise, and the argument was 
brought out plainly during the controversy with Mr. Vilas, when he 
claimed that he could see no reason why we would take merchandise at 
$i or $5 per ton, and did not want to carry mails on the same basis. 
Pertiaps that idea might be remunerative to Liverpool lines, which carry 
an enormous quantity of mail matter, but to the Ward Line the result is 
palpable, the mail being comparatively small, particularly with tlie rail- 
roads running as they now do into the very heart of Mexico. 

The accompanying letter to our present Fostmaster-Geueral shows 
the advantage of the mails being carried by the steamers. The ad- 
vantages that the New York merchant shipper or middleman receives 
by it are identical with those of the manufacturer or producer. 

THE COST OF HANDLING MAILS. 

We have stated that for a quarter of a year the compensation for 
the conveyance of mails to all the ports mentioned was $334, In three 
months we have 28 departures and 28 arrivals, aud we are compelled 
to sustain horse, wagon, and man, at a heavy expense, to bike and 
to bring the mails for every movement, and during the three months of 
summer, quarantine time, we are compelled to bring mails from Sandy 
. Hook by special boat at a cost of $80 per week. Now, four quarters 
at a like rate would bring us $1,336, and the cost of a year's handling, 
as explained, is $1,490. This, too, without taking into consideration 
the amount of money we have to pay for every ship iuward and out- 
ward tbr Govennnent fees in various ways, sui^h as pilotage (compul- 
sory), custom-house entrance and vieaiauce fees, tax on passengers, 
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port warden, tonnage tax of 15 cents per toD, which on each ship i 
stDouuts to nbont $4,00() per year. 

We do not know what com pen a itt ion is allowed to the Plant steam 
era under Government contract to carry the Havaoa mails, but we a 
tohl that tbrongb the combination with the railroad companies t 
division gives them for a ruu of twenty-four hoars about $58,339 p 
year. 

The Ward Line is under a contract with the Bahama government ft 
the transportation of mails, making seventeen trips between N'ew Yorkj 
and Nassau, for which the British Government pays the sum of £3,7W 
. per year. 

SUBSIDIES ADVOCATED. 

A subsidy policy may be objected to, and onr free-trade friends u 
donbt«d'y present strong argnments against it. bnt let us not forget 
this fact: For ten years the great question of how to restore t 
American flag on the high seas, how to increase our commerce, and how 
to bring in the South American countries has been discussed, and dar- 
ing these ten years the free-trade side of the bouse has had its way, alia 
the while trying to make us believe that under their system all these( 
blessings would come; bnt, after ten years, where do we stand t LoweEi 
than ever, and sinking lower and lower every day. 

Give the other side a chance ; encoui-age our shipping interests, ancfl 
we will present to the people of the United Sttitea American ships equal 
to the best or better, rnnuing to every important port in the Weafl 
Indies, and to our South American " extension," and you will see tboU'^ 
sands of traders from those now unknown regions coming over here 6 
find the goods they want, better made, more easily to be had, and jnsd 
as cheap as they can be bought in the old country. Give Americans a 
chance, and let the foreign nations understand clearly that if they do] 
not accord the American flag the same privileges that we Americanaj 
g:ive to their flag in onr ports, these rights must cease. Now, how t 
encourage all this, and how to materialize it T 

In onr opinion the bounty bill, now before Congress, is the best mei 
ure. If passed there is uo doubt in our minds that in two or three 
yeara the country will have first-class lines of American ships running 
in every directiou, and the trade now virtually in the bauds of oar 
neighbors across the water will find its way to this side. 
E68i>ectfully yours, 

James E. Ward & Co. 



Sir : deferring to the i 
few days ago regarding the West i 
consideration n few remurlis aliowij 



ExaiBiT A. 

) mlh the I'oitniaatcr-General. 

Apiiil 16, 168 
ID that onr Mr. Hnghes hail with j-niir gnod ai 
ndiii mail service, we dow beg to suhmit for jot 
ig the s^'orkiagB of the present system, m 
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whytiLe rngular steamers plying betwaan tills port and the Island or Cuba sliould be 
«iii|iluye<I by tlie Goveruineut for Ibe conveyaiioe of mftits, with n fair cotupennaliott 
I'ltr the same. We also hand you the itiuerary of oar line up to Ihn end of May next, 
it being the jnteution of oar company to continue iii like order for tbo presunt. 

Trusting that the mutter will meet witti your approval and favorable ileciaion, we 
ore, dear air, very truly youra, 

James E. Ward & Co. 
Hod. John Wanamaker, 

J'otlmailtr-General, Washington, D. C. 

AKOUMBNT. 

(1) The regnlar mail route, via Tampa, advertised to be a daily one between New 
York and Havana, has never performed more than three timas per week, often only 
once per week, and for over a year has been only twice per week, as nay bs readily 
iinderatodd by tucaiiiiuiug the Plant Line achedule of sttiamora which sail f^ou Tampa, 
Fla., on Moudaya and ThnrBdays only, the mails intended for these sailings leaving 
New Tork on Tueaduya and Saturduya at 9 p. m., and shonld arrive ut Havana on 
Wednesday and Saturdays in the morning. 

For return of taails the steamerH of the Plant Line leave Havana twice per week, 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays, reaching New York on Sundays and Weduosdaya. 

(2) The Ward Line steamers leave New York oo Wednesdays and Saturdays, and 
can deliver the mails on Mondays and Thnrsdays, the latter often on Wednesdays in 
the afternoon, and for return they leave Havana on Tbursilaya and Saturdays, reach- 
■ □i;New York on Moudaya and Wednesdays. 

(3) It mnst be aasnuied that the bulk of mail is a bnainesa one, moohof it referring 
to merohandiseshippedby the ateaniers that sail from New York, as already explained; 
Bay, papers and shippinK docum< nts neoeaaary to make entries at the Cuban custom- 
house, and the failure to produQe which in twenty-four hours after arrival of the 
vessel ia punishable by (be customs regulations by fine imposed upon the consignee, 
and causing delays in the discharge of cargo and annoying detentiona in the move' 
menta of tbe shipa which have to go to other porta in Cuba and to various Mexican 

If the ship carried these mails shipping duuumouts would be in the hands of eon- 
sigiiees invariably at the same time that the gooda leaoh Havana, and all floes, 
delays, and detentions would be at once avoided. 

(4) Salmrdas mail.~~I( a train to Tampa falla to make all conneetiona promptly, the 
Plant ateamer leavea without the mails, which have to wait at Tampa until the next 

-sailing, three daya later, reaching Havana on Saturday in place of Wednesday, white 
the ateamer leaving New York the same day is at Havana on Wednesday afternoon. 
TuMdaji mail.— As the steamers leave New York on Wednesday, said Tuesday m«l 
can have no refcreuce, or, at all events, but little, to the cargo then being made np 
in New York for the steamer which loaves the following day, and the mails referring 
to such cargo, invoices, and other valuable inFormation are coosoq^uently held until 
Saturday, reaching Havana on Wednesday, against the arrival of the steamer early 
on Monday, and the only salvation against Guus has been and is the sending by New 
York shippers of a large bulk of mail matter by the steamers which take it at great 
inconvenience and expense withont remnneration whatever, and simply to help the 
New York Cnban trade. 

(5) Up-mails. — The Florida route mail leaves Havaua on*Wodneeday, closing at 
Havana post-office at 11 a. m., and therefore uan have no reference to the cargo then 
being prepared for the regular steamer, which sails on Thursday evening. Saiil 
Wednesday mail reaches New York on Sunday, and is practically in the hands of 
niercliaDls on Mcmduy morning. The stenmer that sails Thursday at 6 p. m. arrives 
at Now York on Monday morning, so that the mails by the steamer, UH hours later 
from Havana, are delivered in Nrw York at Ibe same time. ' 
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The next mail leaven Havana on Satnrday, renuhing New York fot delivery 
Weilueaday Dioriiiii^ at tho saoiv tinie that tho sleamer tliat leaves UaVHQa " 
day a^6 p. m. 

There is, therotVire, nntliing gained aotually by tlie iip-mail Bystem, via Taiupa, 
and the Havana poBtmaster, knowinff this, niukes a luail for eaoh steamer and aeiids 
it direct to New York. 

(fi) These &teamera have haea running a nnmbor of yea™ with the greatest rega- 
laritj, and at all eoasnus of tho year perform tlieir vojuges generaliy on time, wbilo 
the Tampa steamora have been withdrawn dnting the BUtuiuer montlis, rednoing the 
communication to one par week, and, aa was the eaae !a»t year, the moment that the 
health authorities of Florida apprehend any danger of yollow fever the railroad coa- 
nectiona are broken, and the mails are from live to ten days in tranait. 

The Bteamers arriving in New York during the summer deliver their mails always 
on lime, even if the ships are quarantined. 

(7) Merchants hero and vicinity, in their anxiety to avoid tinea in Cnba for the non- 
arrival of their shipping docnments, have been in the liabit of sending such special 
mail by the steaioerB, which was delivered at Havanaby ineHsengera, at considerable 
expense, until the Havana post-office, acting nnder advice of the United States post 
authoTilies, demanded the delivery at the post-ofiice of all anch moil, and notwil 
standing that the; are oovered by the proper stamped envnlopea, have been d«i 
iug and collecting triple postage a£ a tine, a tax which creates great diesattsfaotii 
and is the canae of constant complaint; the steam'Shipline, though entirely 
in the matter, coming in tor cunaiderablQ of the blame. 

(8) Contptnaation. — The rates allowed steamers have never been adequate, and this 
Is particularly noticeable in the West India service, because the expense of carrying 
and delivering was the same— and wo are not Bore bnt what it was greater — as tlie 
European mails, being so much larger, natnrally produce mora in dollars and cente; 
and, BO far as the West India mails were concerned, the Governroonl never made 
allowance for the expense of the shipa which had to send after the mails, cairy it, 
deliver it, and, during four tnonlha of the year, paj for steam boots to bring it from 
quarantine at a heavy expense and always the same, no matter whether there waa 
one or one hundred bags, to say nothing of the responsibility involved. The Post- 
Office Department is always on the qui vive and holding us responsible for the 
slightest delay or discrepancy in its delivery. The Governmeot'a claim that these 
American ships were greatly benefited by reason of having mail certificates iu West 
India ports falls to the ground by simply stating that for a period of four yearawe 
have been running Without them and have not had tho slightest ripple in those ft 
eign waters. 



Drar Sir: As an illnstration of the facts pointed out to yon iu ] 
spondeuce, regarding the Havana mails via Tampa, we have now to mention what 
has just occurred. Owing to interruptions along the line of the railroad aonth, tb« 
mails that left Havana Wednesday, May 29, at 1 p. m.. did not reach New Yi 
until yoaterduy, Tuesday, June 4, at noon ; whereas our steamer, Citg of JFt 
inyioB, whieti left Havana, Thursday, May aO, delivered what mails she broi 
on Monday, June 3, at 5 p. m. 

Upon orders sent via Tarapa depended the freight to be forwarded by onr st«amar 
leaving to-morrow, which, in conaequence of the delay, is materially rednced, causing 
us, aa carriers, considerable loss, and to the merchants of the Cuba trade much in- 
convenience, as there will be no departnte for Santiago de Cnba and Cieufuegoa uuti 
July 5, after to-morrow's ship. 
Respectfully yours, 

JiMca E. Waud &. CO,( 

Hon. John Wanamaker, 

Foutmuiiler-General, fras!ii«gloi>, D. C. 
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UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPAK?. 



New Tohk City, September 20, 1889. 
DSAR Sir: I think tLe best iDanner to furnish yon the desired in- 
formation asked for by you would be to answer your categories in the 
rotation stated in your letter. 

HISTORY OF The company from its OBIGIN, 

To answer this correctly it will be necessary to give briefly a retro- 
epective r^euro6 of the previous line that was eugaged in Brazilian 
trade and the reason for its withilrawal. 

In 1877 the late Mr. John Eoacb, with persevering industry, procured 
a ten-year contract witli the BrEizilian Government — a monthly mail 
contract averaging (at the then rate of escbange) about $(i,000 per 
voyage^and it was fully expected that the United States Ctovernment 
would supplement fairly the Brazilian Government in mail pay. You 
will please bear in mind the long steam is through the tropica, wliere 
the evaporation ia very great, henoe the density of the sea-water is very 
great; this, with the heated water alongside, used for circulating pur- 
poses, requiring great speed of circulating pump for condensing pur- 
poses, and, as stated above, the salt-feed renders this service heavy and 
expensive on enginea and boilers. The heavy cost of coal m Brazilian 
ports, tlie heavy port charges, and the absence of wharves to lie at, 
cause all cargoes to be lightered at ship's expense. 

DIFFIOULTT OF BUILDING UP A TRADE. 

And where a steam-ship has to inaugurate a new channel of trade 
and divert the same from other routes who are subsidized by their gov- 
ernments for the very purpose of diverting to their own countries the 
valuable trade of South America, it requires energy and perseverance 
and great outlay of time and money to divert &om already established 
routes to one of our own oonntry. It may be asked, why go into trade 
that does not show an immediate prospect of givingafairretuin to the 
investorsf The auswer is that it is only by paUeut, persevering, inlel- 
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ligent (ay, and costly) work that you can divert commerce from uu 1 
uhcudy estublished cbatiuel. It takes years to do it. You have to aat- ' 
isfy the Braziliaa merchaut of the sure permanency of your line before J 
he will change his established business relations. 

Now the advantage that is derived from the opeuing ap of a new! 
direct market for oar own country and our own citizens is so apparent 1 
that uo further comment is necessary. Our own country and our own I 
citizens are iuimediiitely benefited. And to silence at once and for- 
ever the cry that this nation can not compete with cheap lal)or conn- 
tries I herewith inclose you as an appendix to this letter certified 
copies of manifests and the state that originally produced the article. 
Please bear in mind that these are certified copioa, and are matters of 
public record and verification.* And no merchant — Brazilian, Enro- 
pean, or American — will purchase from this country if he can get his I 
goods cheaper elsewhere with stated regularity. And the latter is one I 
of the most important factors in this great question. If the line is run j 
regularly, systematically, and punctually the consignee does not require J 
to lay in more than he requires or more than the demands of his mar- 
ket justifies; he calculates the requirements of his market until the 1 
next arrival, knowing that it will be on hand on a specified day; and j 
just as the requirements justify so the shipments are made. TbiH e 
genders the only safe, legitimate, and conservative manner of trading 
and doing business. It shuts off speculation and cornering, with its 
attendant results (nearly always sending in a disaster to some one, and 
breeding an unhealthy feeling in the market), because the actual wants j 
are supplied as required. 

It was a just conclusion and expectation that the late Mr. John Boach | 
arrived at, namely, that where this nation derived so much benefit at ] 
ODCO from the establishment of a line to Brazil, and which, as I have ] 
imperfectly endeavored to show, conhl not pay him for some years aft- ] 
erwards, and where he was competing against foreign lines who were J 
sufficiently and adequately paid by their Governments at once ; it t 
a just expectation and conclusion to arrive at, namely, that the United i 
States Government would supplement the Brazilian Government and J 
give adequate compensation for the mail service. 

BETEOSPBOTIVE e£sUM£ OF TRADE. 

It is a matter of history that Congress did not take that view, and in j 
consequence Mr. Boach was obliged to withdraw his ships, and he sold j 
same to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company at a loss of 60 per cent, i 
During the time Mr. Koach's line was running the imports increased 4 
very rapidly; directly it was withdrawn as quickly they fell off, and I 
the Itrazilian trade became speculative and unhealthy, and it is a mat- 
ter of record which the mercantile agencies can confirm, that during 
the interval between the existence of Mr. Koach's line and the penna- 

'Abstcuctti uf tliuao niauirosta ap|)ear iu a preuediug chupCur 
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nent estahlishinent of the United States and Brazil Maii Steam-sliip"] 
Coiiipauy that tliere were more failarea of nier<;aiitile liniises doing J 
budncRa with Brazil iu tliis country tbau at any other period. 

Therefore, a number of prominent citizens and merchants doing bnsi- 
iiesa priucrpally with Sonth America, aeciiig that atteution was a^aiu I 
bein}; drawn by Congress to this verj* important mutter, they reasonably 
inferred that our legislators, the more they investigated, the more they 
would see the absolute uecessity of adopting au in telligent policy (as 
other nations do) in this respect. Confident in this belief, these patri- 
otic gentlemen, in the desire to see their own country in the possession 
of its natural markets, which, from their geogi-apbie and climatic con- 
ditions, want what we produce and manufacture, antl from the same I 
catises we want what they produce (and it is needless to say these are 
the very best conditions under the sun to bring nations together in 
trade), determined te establish the CTnited States and Brazil Mail Steam- 
ship Company, as before stated, uuder the belief that Congress, with its [ 
awakened interest would adequately pay for carrying its own mails 
(which they are bound to do uuder the postal convention of Berne), and I 
a patriotic desire to foster trade to our legitimate markets and retain I 
our flag mi the ocean. 

Please bear in mind that these American gentlemen ha^ve not received ' 
one cent from their investment from the date of its charter, April 1882, 
Op to date. And they paid 100 cents on the dollar for every share they 
own. This company Las gone sturdily on, and by persevering, econom- 
ical, efficient jjolicy siiceedcd in increasing tUo value of exports steadily. . 
Does this not show that what is here recited is true, and that these ] 
patriotic gentlemen were light in theii' deductions t 

FLEBr ANE TOYAGBS. 



Youalsoask "thenumberand character of yourships; their tonnage; 
where they were constructed; their freight and pasaenger capacity ; ' 
the ports at which they touch ; and the frequency and length of the 
voyages-" 

This company own three steam ships and two now building, uamely. 

Steamship Advance, rated A 1, highest class, 2,605 tons gross, eighty I 
saloon, one hundred steerage passengers. Cargo capacity 2,900 tons ] 
weight and measurement, and 900 tons coal in bunkers. 

8team-ship Finance, rated A 1, highest class, 2,603 tens gross, eighty I 
saloon, one hundred steerage passengers. Cargo capacity 2,900 tons | 
weight and measurement, and 900 tons coal in bunkers. 

Steam ship AUianca, rated A 1, highest class, 2,935 tons gross, one I 
hundred and twenty saloon, one hundred and fifty steerage passengere. 
Cargo capacity 3,500 tons weight and measurement, and 1,200 tanB I 
coal in bunkers. 

Bteum-ship Seguranca (now building), 3,500 tons gross, two humlred I 
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saloou, two hundred steerage jmssengers. Cargo capacity 4,000 tons 
weigbt and lueasiiremeut, and 1,200 toiiB coal ia buakers. 

Steam-stiip Vigilaaea (now bailding), 3,500 toun gross, two tiuudred 
saloon, two Unndred Htaerago passengers. Cargo capsuiity 4,000 tons 
weight ami measarement, and L,200 tons coal iu bunkers. 

The above st«a[n-stiips wBre built and are building on the Delaware 
River, by the Delaware River Iron Ship Bailding and Engine Works, 
Chester, Pa. 

These steamships leave New York at abont twenty-one days' inter- 
vals, and generally on the third day afterwards leave Newport News, 
Va,, with United States mails and manufacturers' produce from a cen- 
tral point in this country, and enable correspondents to take advan- 
tage of the latest hour for mailing (by fast mail trains to Newport 
News, Va). 

P0RT8 VISITED BY THE BRAZU, LIKE. 

The following is a tab ulated statement of ports of call after leaving 
Newport News, embraced in the United States and Brazil Mail Steam- 
ship Company's system, also correspondiu g distances from said ports 
of cull ftom Liverpool ; population of said )K>rts and monthly consump- 
tion of flonr: 



Paris. 


PupulallDQ. 


Bew York. 


LivenMwI. 


B«rrd< uf 
perZnl!., 


Indies loiiBy<ir^a^ntl.lona»). 


4\ llUd 

*wi,ixiu 


l.SM 
3. 1122 

4,563 

s,fiio 


3,883 

*,150 
5,200 

si 280 






WeMIadiM mall and meJchandiae) 

?*ii> <7S miles up Fsrs Bivar, Brasil branch 
of Atnaion. DIstriliDUui' point tot Adib- 
Bonlni VbIIoj and River; eit«ida a.OM 






MarsnliHid. capital or pravinfc; Bratll a 
tidal tiarbor. Dlitributlng point for ad. 


t 7. 600 




10.000 

now 


Bahia. capit^ of province , Braitl* easy nf 
•oMSt. DlalribDtlnK poinl for a^lweat 


Kd De Janeiro, oairitai at ifriiil: Bi«U 
e»s» of acoem. DiatribuWa to all polnU 
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Names of ports that immediately connect iu distribution and for- 
warding mail and cargo on throngb bills of lading with this company's 
steamers from St. Thomas, Danish West Indies, and Barbadoes, British 
West Indies, in Caribbean Sea : Antigna, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, Mont 
Serrat, St. Vincent, Guadeloupe, Dominica, Trinidad, Demerara, Porto 
Rico, Martinique. 

Names of ports that immediate and close connection is made with 'in 
diatribntion and forwarding mail and cargo on fhrongb bills of lading 
with this company's steiimers from points of c:i!! ■:! Brazil r <jear4, i 



uiiagua, Autoiiia, SsiiitH Outlmiiuu, Riu Grande ilo SnI, Titotas, Porl 
AJtijgre, Brazil, MuiitevKleo (tJnigna.v), Buenos AjTes, Kosario (Xr^a 
tine Bepnblic). 

VAXDE OP THIS LINE TO THfi TUilTED STATES. 

It may be an interesting, oh it ia an incontrovertible fact, to mentio 
here tliat since the establishment of this line the freight on coffee hai 
never gone above 50 cents per bag {of 132 pounds) from Brazil to Ne* 
York, and the latter only by one ship once. The average freight ainoa 
the establishment of ttiis line has been 28 cents per hag. Before thd 
eatablishment of this line f I per bag was the uiaximRm and 60 centa 
the average freight per hag, the difference in money valae to onr oiti« 
zens in this item alone amounting to $3,800,000 since the establishment 
of the United States and Brazil Mail Steam-ship Company. Othffl 
items of import and export can be summarized in the same manner i 



COST OF CONSTEUCTION AICD SIAIKTESANCE OF SBTP8. 

Second query : " What is the cost of constractiug and maintainin] 
yoar ships as compared with European ships of same description I" 

The cost of similar steam-ships built and classed in the same manner 
with the same accommodations and mechanical appliances for 
handling of cargo in Great Britain would be 18 per cent, less than 
this country. The steam - ships ^'nnnf^e and ^iJranofl cost $350,000 eachj 
the AUianca cost $380,000; the new steam -ships Segurawa and Vi 
ilanca will cost, as per contract, nearly $450,000 uach. 

The cost of maintenance is about 25 per cent more in favor of Euro< 
pean st«amers generally, ship for ship, in all respects equal in B)>eQd, 
power, passenger accommodation, etc. ; but from the very many ma. 
chanical appliances, also the application of a patented device for cir< 
culating and generating, also an improved hot blast (Main's system 
this company can and does operate its ships on almost equal terms, 
regards expense, with foreign ships of the same class and character* 
Please bear in mind I am now quoting in comparison ships of the sam< 
class as this company owns, not ships of the genus " tramp," that 
simply pot-metal boxes afloat. 

FEATTJBBS OF OOMPETITIOH — " TEAMPS " AND StJBsmiBS. 

Thin! query: " What competition do yon meet with, either from Npw 
York or Europe, either by " tramps " or by regular Hues of Ameritiai 
ships t" 

This question is a most prolific one. Besides the great and substan> 
tial mail pay given by European nations to regular lines, the accuraefj 
systems or laws that allow these iri*si)onsibIe foreign "tramps" tfl 
trade from oar own country to other countrioB other than their own 
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making tins, t;auntry Ibi-ir biise of o|>eratioriH ami lu!Udqiiarters, tmd 
where they are not amniinbli; to our laws as our ships are, i» the k'obs- 
est injury and injustice that has ever been perpetrated. 

We hiivu a» eomputiioi-s (wo English iiuil one German (ao-ealled) 
lines, both "ti'ainps" pare and simple, which nnito invariably with 
their transportation business a commeruial one. In nearly every ease 
their ships are old (very old) vessels, and in some instances "off tlieir 
letters''; in other words, have no elaas in any classification society. 



HOW TRAMP TB&SELS ABE MANAGED. 

These vessels leave their native conntry where they are amenable to 
tiie inspection laws, wherein at statwl periods the hull, boilers, and en- 
gines are inspected, and tbe necessary repairs recjuired mast be miule. 
They come to this country aud ply so-called line^, manned by their own 
countrymen (uatnrally), who are paid at a much lower rate of wages 
than is paid American seamen. They generally lay in a very large 
supply of salted provisions and all they require in this country is small 
supplies of fresh beef, etc., coal, and a limited amount of stevedore 
labor. Now, the statement may be made that these seamen whom these 
foreigners ship would desert in our ports where tbey can by so doing 
get higher wages; to a very limited extent this is true; but they take 
care, if possible, to shix) married men, aud with oS'er of allotment notes, 
leaving half pay to their families, and these seamen must invariably 
find sureties that they will not desert theshipduring the period agreed 
upon ill the ship's articles. You can readily see by this method that 
they do keep these ciews at the low rate of pay. If repairs are re- 
quired to their machinery, tbey invariably send for duplicate parts or 
send the damaged part to their own conntry for renewal or repairs. 

DANQEBOtTS CONDITION OF THE TRAMPS. 

These " tramps" run year after year — old vessels subject to no law 
here by which legal supervision can be exercised. Their boilers may 
be on the poiut of explosion, their machinery may bo in a dangeroas 
condition, their hulls may be in the last stage of decay, their ships 
miiy be under-manned, their boats may not be fit to fioat when lowered 
from the davits, yet there is no law iu this country to reach these for- 
eigners as long as they keep away from their dwu country, and as long 
as it suits the convenience or cupidity of their owners. It no doubt 
will snrprise yon to learn that there is little if any difference made in 
the rate of premiums on cargo policies charged by our local insurance 
companies. This is due to the keen competition amongst them. As a 
natural sequence these ships, to get cargo at all, must take, aud do 
take, a lower rate of freight. I state here as a positive fact that the 
^rriteraskedthemateof one of these "tramps" "if it was not positively 
dangerous to go to aea iu the steamer he was in," aud I further asked 
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liim " how many men be bud iu bis watch." Hie reply was "tbe lookout 
aud the man ul. the wheel." tasked him then "howdoyou baudleyour 
oanvHss f Tbe mate replied, " I take the man off tbe lookout, lash the 
wheel, and take the man from there, and I go also." He further added, 
" Nothing but dire necessity keeps me at this dog's life." 

Now iu a case siieb as this is, here is this under -maaned ship going 
on ahead, no one steering, no one on the lookout, yawing about, abso- 
lutely dangerous to other craft ou tbe oceau. We have no law to reach 
these vessels, although tbeir cargoes may be wholly owned by United 
Btates citizens and insured in United States insurance companies. 
Does it Dot strike you that these "tiaiups" are absolutely uusea- 
wortby 1 If these ships would only carry passengers, our laws would 
reach tbem, ami all the requirements of our laws would have to be met 
fully, but when these crafts do carry passengers, they evade onr laws 
by putting these passengers on their articles in Hctitious positions. 
Being foreigners, this country has no control over their articles ; they 
are dei)Osited at their consulates, and their consul's certificate to our 
custom-house is all that is produced. 

miKlNO COMMEBCIAL BUSINESK INTO TllANSPOBTATlON. 

To show you another phase of this gross outrage upon our country : 
We have aa competitors in our system and route these so-called lines, 
who are mercbaiit^ and exporters dealing in Brazil, etc. These mev- 
chaots and exporters are located in Europe; their interests lie there, 
their extended credits are located there. Does it not stand to reason 
that they will (and tbey do) diHcriminate in favor of themselves I For 
instance, to secure a constituent from an American house tbey will 
carry American produce and mauutketnres at a lower rate tban the fair 
trader can do ; ostensibly they will quote a freight rate, but they will 
so wi'ap u]> their cost, freight, and charges that it will be difficult to dis- 
integrate them. Again, where an item of commerce enhances in vnlae, 
how easy to shutout other dealers and then fill their ship. Now, tbe 
writer contends that it is the grossest injustice in any company, steamer, 
or vessel (hat advertises for patronage before the public, to discrimi- 
nate in rates either in their own or any one's else favor. It is supposed 
by the merchant that be is competing for business; that be is doing so 
upon equal terms with all. He does not supimse, and ought not to be 
subjected to the supposition, that where by bis energy, skill, fore- 
thought, and enterprise, he ships nud consigns items of commerce, that 
he is laying bare all be has striven for to bis competitor. The owner of 
these accursed "tramps," knowing the cbaracterof the merchant I have 
described, immediately ships tbe same article, nominally under another 
name, and is it not natural that this " trump " owner should give him- 
self a lower rate of freight and completely nullify tbe efforts of the fair 
trader above described, and send bim disgusted »tl' the tleldf 



HOW THBY ODT INTO THK TBADE. 

These *' tramiis" know by the piiblishE-d scliedale the sailings of this 
company (the same rules apply to other regular Americau lines) ; 
they then atlvertise to leave a day or so ahead of this company's date, 
knowing fully they can not possibly sail. Then they wait for the orders 
the regular Americau mail steam-ship brings in, poutpoaiug their trip 
for the only reasou they are oot fully loaded, and just sail as suits their 
convenience. These yesaeU never keep faith with the public unless it 
suits their convenience and pocket. True, postponements at rare inter- 
vals are made even by theregnlar mail steam-ships, but it is for an nn- 
foreseeu and unpreventable canse. Now take the case of an exporter 
in this wuntry who has to deliver a line of goods within a specified 
time. He ships his goods upon the faith of the " tramp" advertise- 
ment that shows that ample time is left for his shipment to be deliv- 
ered. Perhaps the merchant owner of that tramp wauts that order, 
and knows the conditions of delivery in the sale. He can have that 
order canceled by nondelivery within the limit, and he then steps in. 
I can multiply case after case to show the harm, uufairness, injnstioe, 
and wroug these foreign merchant-owued ships do, not only, to regu- 
larly-organized American mail steamship companies, but to our own 
merchant citizens. 

rKBPECTION OP AMBBICAH SHIPS, 

Kow let us take the other phase of this question as it a£fects the regu- 
lar American mail steamship company. L want to emphatically state 
that I have no desire to be understood as complaining of our inspection 
and other laws relating to American steam-ships. They are just and 
proiwr, and are a guaranty to the public that these ships are seawor- 
thy, of the competency of their ofiQcers, either on deck or in the engine- 
room, and that the hulls, boilers, engines, equipments, fire and life- 
saving apparatus are all iu good order as shown by actually made tests 
and inspection by experts at stated periods. Our captains aud officers, 
whether deck or engineer, have to undergo a rigid examination aft«r 
producing proofs of their previous service aud moral character. Boilers 
are tested by hydrostatic pressure far beyond their allowed steam press- 
ure. The very fire-hose is subjected to the requisite test, so that when 
a tire does take place they know the fire-hose can stand the proper 
pressure for its extinguishment. The life-boats are carefully examined; 
every life-preserver (and there must be one for each person the ship is 
allowed to carry) is severally examined, and if a tie strap is oat of 
place that must be put on. All this is proper, just, aud fair. In the 
intervals of the stated periods of inspectiou, if the American steam- 
ships have sustained damage of any kind, written notice must be sent 
(under penalty if not sent) detailing said damage, from whatever oanse. 
United States ins|ieotnrs are sent immediately to tho ship, a survey held, 
and repairs ordornl, and this is done under their surveillance quite 
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indeiHjudcut of ivliat underwriter or sbip'a surveyor or expert uiaj 
wish to do. All this is right, proper, and just ; this ie protection to the 
{Hisseuger, crew, shipper, uudurwriters, and the public, and I have yet 
to hear of any reputable American objecting to these laws, 

CONDITION OP THE COASTWISE THAPFIC. 

I have tbongbt it best to make this long primary explauatiou and ask 
comparison between governing conditions extant between the Ameri- 
can mail steamej and the foreigu "tramp" as to the equality of terme 
upon which they compete. The American mail steam-ship has to suSi 
from the laxity of onr laws that permit a state of things to exist that bae 
operated and is now operating against our own tax-paying cttizensi 
Aud (in parentheses) I would like to ask wherein lies the difference b» 
twi-en the fnlly protected coastwise ship and the American foreign-goluj 
ships 1 Both are equal under the law. Ifov the American mail steam 
ship company (take this company if yon will) makes out a sailing sched- 
ule six months ahead, giving dates of departures aiid arrivals at the 
various ports embraced in their system, and, full or not full, the ships 
sail upon those dates. Faith is kept with the public, and, above all, u<i 
discrimination whatever is made, or ever has been made, in rates oi 
freight ; each shipper stands equal, no matter who be is, and can com- 
pete for business on equal terms with his neighbor. To exemplify tbia 
a classified tariff is published and circulated. 

Kow suppose (as In a few instances did occur) cargo engagements arct 
made op to a certain point, and it is found by cable quotation at thia 
time that the principal article of export has fallen in value; a reduction 
iu rate must be made to leave a margin to the shipper ; if it is done for 
this last shipper, then everv other shipper of the same article is at once 
notified of the reduction and his previously agreed upon rate reduce^ 
equally with the last shipper alluded to and all stand equal. This i 
our rule and invariable practice. Further, no matter who it is, no one 
shipper, or any one else, will get thu slightest information as to wbaC 
class of goods or quantity any oue else is shipping ; the questioner must 
get this information from the public documents at the customs after the 
ship has cleared. Again, this company, and all Ameiicau steam-sbiii 
companies, sell transportation pure and simple, and not one of its ofil- 
cers or employes is allowed to trade. It is one of the fundamental rules 
of this company. Please understand, no merit is claimed for this aotion j 
it being the only fair and proper manner of honorably conducting this 
business, but when this action honestly carried out gives these mer- 
chant foreign-owned " tramps" an opportunity to unfairly compete, I 
think fair to draw the comparison. 

THE AMOUNT OF COMPETITION PROM TRAMPS. 

To answer your query of the class and character ot the competition 
fi'om tramps, I have tried to answer the part of your query so far as 
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New York and the Uiiitetl States is concerned, and will endeavor toan- 
Hwer balance of queiy in rettirence to Kurope. Ah yoit are no doubt 
tally awi^%, tbe Austiian- Hungarian iJonr enters, or did enter, seri- 
ously into competitioQ witb our prodncta, and tliere is no doubt ttint 
tbe qnality of that flour aiiproacbes, if not in some instances excels, 
our own floiu". (Yon will please understand that Uourmust be specially 
milled for Brazilian markets to overcome the climatic changes in trana- 
portiition and subsequent domicile it is suhjected to.) Again, the low 
price of labor in Anstria-Hnngary eoubles the Austrian merchant at 
Trieste (Adriatic Seaj to bring to tide water his floui' more cheaply j 
cheaper at one time than we conld; but onr millers soon by their in- 
genuity, inventive taculties, and entei"prise, coupled with our magnifl- 
cent railway system, enabled our own citizens to whip the Austrian. 
But right here came iu tlie statesmanship of the European legislators, 
and they subsidized mail steamers. In other words, they taxed the 
whole nation to open aud keep ojieu commuuicatiou with a market they 
hitherto held. "Why I By so doing the whole nation was benefited. 
Which, by the way, answers an oft repeated solecism made by a portion 
of our newspapers in writing of mail pay "taxing the whole nation for 
the benefit of a few," aud right here competition comes in. This mail 
pay enables European steam-ships to lower their freight, and they do 
so lower it to meet American competitors. It is a fact that up to the 
time this company commenced running that over 50 per cent, of the 
flour consumed iu Brazil was Austrian flour, Now at this date there 
is only one poit (Pernambuco) to which Austrian flour is exported. I 
make the statement that this company has been the principal means of 
securing this result to our citizens, and by which nearly the whole 
Union is more or less benefited; but this result has been attained at 
the expense of the stockholders of this company, who are demanding, 
and justly, too, that justice be done to our mercantile marine. 

EUEOPEAN COMPETITION, 
You ask also as to competition from regular bues of American or foreign \ 
ships. As to the American liue8,it wouldbefair,lieeauseall theoondi- 
tions would be equal, and it would simply be a question as to which man- 
aged better anil served the public better thatwonid secure paying pat- 
- ronage. We have also Euiopean competition derived from merchant 
" tramp" owners, of the same ships that are competing here. Their great 
object is to flood Brazilian markets with European manufactures. When 
this company was first inaugurated, a threat was made by their repre- 
sentatives in a port iu BrazU that they would flood that port with their 
country's manufactures if they did not stop importing from the United 
States, or by any other ships than theirs. Again, take an instance that 
occnrred here a verj' short time ago, where a cable onler from Europe 
was sent to load one of their i^hips with a G<!rt>aiu class of largesized 
timber. This nearly filled the " tramp," l>ut they advertised the ship i 
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THE KSGLISH-BXLOUil LIXK. 

Then k a Eae of steamers owned in liTerpool sahsidtBed by the 
ibitiah OoTcnaieiit. The aame ownefs place some of ibeir ships onder 
Ae Belpao flag, wludi that gonnuiteiit alao sabsidiaes for mail sefv- 
ioei ThesB Teaad a leav« Europe with their avn uaaoflM'-tanM and eail 
flir Bmr Platte principally and oertain ports in Bnui). Ttieo th<<Y nn- 
load and proeeed to the coSee ports and load for port« in th« Tuited 
States. By tiiereeeipt ofmtul pay ibey are enabled to cut iindercunvnt 
rates of &n^t and do so. This partimilar uontitaiiy is no!ononsforit» 
disaiminatioii in rates; in one instance a 35 per cent. r^Q«tion was 
made to ooe cofEee firm io tliia very city. These shipa diwhai^ bviv, 
then load np for England or Belgium and take cargo Tw soulbvru iMvts 
in Bnuil aod Biver Ptatte via Europe by this triao^lar roale. Tfa(<y 
tiias socceed in doing oar mercantile marine great banu. It is a fairly 
etjoipped tine and carrt«« passengers ou some of the ships, cous4>qut>ntly 
mnst bare English Board of Trade oert)fii»te«. To imliK!e abippiTS to 
Kbip by this ronndabout route to Rirer Platte or Brasil, Iboy rvdnoe 
their rates. 

In conclading my reply to tbis part of your queries, I do not think 
I ever regretted more my inability to do full jnsticM to lUls most impor- 
tant sabject, aad I am afraid that my erode it^marks wilt not have the 
weight they onght to bare, and which this v*\ry important sulfjeot de- 
mands. I am fttlly conversant with tbe subject and could recito page 
after page in fortification of the argument assumed iu answering yoar 
qoeries. 

EUBOPEAN VEESUe AMKRIOAN GOVKKNMKNT AID. 

I now pass to the fo irtU query : " What European utoamora visit tlio 
same ports and what a aistauce do sucb steamers receive from tho gov- 
ernments nnder whose flags they sail!" "What comiwnsatiou have 
you received annually fi im the United States for the trausportation of 
mails orotherwise"dnrin._ the last ten years and under what conditions 
is it paidl" The steamt s that visit Bnvzil are those of the Koyal Mail 
Bteam-Packet Ships, sailing every 16th and 30th of each nioiilh from 
Boathampton and calling at Pernnmbaoo, MaceJo, Bahia, Bio dcluuolro, 
152 14 
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SantOB, Brazil; Montevideo, Bueaos Ayres; aud Bosaiio, in the J 
tine Be pub lie. 

Tiie Pacific Steam Navigation Company's steamera leave Liverpotrf "* 
about the 6th or 7th, 20tb or 23il of each mouth for Bahia, Eio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, and River Platte i>orts, eii route to west coast of South 
America via Straits of Magellau. The steamers of the Massagerie'a Mar- 
itimes Oompauy (Freiicb) leave a Freueb port od the lltfa and 25th of 
each month, calliug at Babia, Rio de Janeiro, and all River Platte porta. 
In addition to the above, tbere are Italiau, Germai), and BelgJno steam- 
abips (all subsidized) eaiUng on ditterent dates iu each month, and there 
is also the Triangnlar route of steamships [Lamport and Holt) alluded 
to iu latterportiouof answer to third query. This company's legal title 
is the Liverpool, Brazil, and River Platte Steam Navigation Company,., 
limited. This company (Triangular route) run almost weekly, and ha' 
over forty steam-sliipa, several under the Belgian tiag, which are subsi-" 
djzed by tbe English and Belgian Governments as mail ships. There 
are other English, French, and Italian lines that ply on the same route, 
but whose sailing sebedales or data I have been unable to prootire. 



ENGLIBH MAIL PACKET SEBVIOB. 



I am totally unable to ^ve yon from ofiicial docnments the amount 
paid as mail pay to the ItaIiaD,,Oerman, and Belgiau mail steamers by 
their respective Governments. But herewith I hand yon as an ap- 
pendix to this query an extract transcript from the " Blue Book," con- 
taining the " Thirty -tbnrth Report of tbe (British) Postmaster-General 
for 1888," " presented to both houses of Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty." (Appendix G, pages 28 and 29.) You will there see the aotnal 
amounts paid by the British Government for all of what they call tb^, 
Mail Packet Service. The total amount i)aid by the British Govem-j 
meut for mail pay on lines in competition with our own is £109,053, 
equal to 4531,817.05, Now please understand that this amount only 
represents what is paid by one Government (the Britisli), and please^ 
further note that the Exhibit B is a copy of a document that was mado 
out by the writer at the request and for H. K. Thurbev, esq., the prin- 
cipal object being to refute by true public documentary evidenoe an 
article that appeared in the New York Evening Post, where a statement 
was made that they had received from the British treasury [sio] by 
letter the statement it had published. Now, the merest tj-ro is aware 
that the "treasury" was not the department to apply to for the infor- 
mation sought, and this part of the article was just as true as the balance 
of their garbled article. Besides the postal pay included in the Exhibit 
B, you will find also the payments to certain 8team.-Bhips made by the 
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A», juii "Till iiiivi aiou viio (fa^iueuiH wj veiLuiu sbeam.-uuipH maue uy tne h 
British Admiralty " or a subvention of merchant steamers for state pnr- ^^| 
poses" by that body and extracts from the United States superintend- ^H 
eut of foreign mails (June 30, 1888, page 6) showing the amounts paid^H 
^_ foreign steamers for mail pay and also to American steamers. Althoag&'^H 



■ the nkole of this exbibit is not in accord with yonr qnestion, I lt»rdly 
see how I can di^^iotegrate the aaiuo, and therefore forward it iu its en- 
tirety for yon to deal with as yon deem best. 

THE SPANISH StTBStDIES. 

Finally, to conclude this part of yoor fourth query, I forward yoa a 
little pamphlet marked Exhibit B, entitled "You are interested," issued 
liy Mr. fi. K. TLurber, that contains the whole of the mail pay paid by 
the Spanish Government, This "snhsidy" law passed the Spanish 
Cortes Soveml)er I, 1886, and the contract was signed November IS, 
18S6. This law was passed by the Spanish Cortes with hardly a dis- 
sentient voice. It allows their SpauisU steamships 10 to 18 pesetas per 
mile (the pesetas being worth lyj cents), or $1.95 per nautical mUe. I 
ask your attention to the report cootaiued in the pamphlet and Mr. 
Thorber's remarks, and please allow me to asit, does it not speak 
trumpet-tongued t This matter was kept very quiet in Spain until they 
ascertaiuet] that the then United States Congress would do nothing for 
the relief of our mercantile marine, especially after a rei)ort made by 
the then chairman of the Committee on Commerce, a gentleman from 
Ai'kansaa (save the mark), who, Irom the locality he came from, must 
have had a very great knowledge of maritime affairs, which I presume 
was the reason he was selected for that office by Speaker Carlisle. 
COMPENSATION FOE CAEEYING UNITED STATES MAILS. 

If you will recollect, the compulsory law compelliug United States 
ships to carry United States mails was repealed, and an act dated 
March 3, 1885, was passed, authorizing the Post master- General to call 
for bills for United SUites mails, not to exceed 50 cents per nautical 
mile, making an appropriation of $400,000. Steam-ships were invited 
to give all the information respecting their routes, etc. All this was 
done and many interviews held, bat previous to this the Postal Depart- 
ment issued a letter dated March 21, 18.S5 (see page 102 of Postmaster- 
General's Report for 1885), In that letter the Postuiasler-Geueral asked 
for time (a proper request), but if you will follow the letter to the tif- 
teenth line you will see that it states as fallows: "The arrangement 
oonteiuplated by the act of March will have been comiileted." Does 
not that show conclusively that the then Postmaster-General fully in- 
tended to carry out the laws 1 And I thiuk you will find very few par- 
allel cases to this, where a merely executive oflicial did (or could) defy 
the will of Congress, as exemx>lilied in the action of the Postmaster 
General at that time. 

WHAT THE BEAZEL STEAJUEBS BEOBIVE, 

Upon the arrival, shortly after March 21, of some of the prominent 

members of Congress of the same party aa the administration a decided 

revQlsion of feeling took place in this matter, so far as the Postmaster- 
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General wiie coucerued, and he certaialy displaj^ed great adroitnesB iu 
alippiug out and takiug au entiii'ly opposite view, and, to make a long 
story sbort, refused to carry out the above law. TLotime tbat bad been 
Bsked for expired JnnoSOj ap to tbat time (June 3U) this company, as 
it had promised, acotipted thu amount tendered by the Postal Depart- 
ment under the old law as follows: For voyage of 6,200 miles, oaUing 
and delivering mails at seven porta, two voyages of steam-ahip Advance 
21-23 and ^3-24, J273.77 each voyage ; total for Advance, $547.54; for 
Btfiam-sbfp f^'miMce, voyage 23-24, $273,77; for steam-sbip Merrimac 
voyage 5-G, $273.78 ; a total payment of $1,095.09, for a total distance 
of 20,800 nautical miles traveled and delivering United Slates mails at 
twenty-eight ports. 1 think this recital carries its own comments, and 
tbe unqualitLed statement is made by the writer tbat it cost this com- 
pany juBt twice as mneb to handle these mails as we received. Much 
discussion ensued between all the steamship companies and the Post- 
al aster GeneraL 

THE CONTROVERSY WITH POSTMASTEE-OENEttiL VILAS. 

The companies came to a quasi agreement amongst themselves not 
to carry the mails unless fairly compensated upon a mileage basis. I 
refer you to the PostmasterGeueriil's report for 1885, wherein you will 
Bee that tbat astute legal gentleman gradually wriggles away from his 
letter of March 21 and assumes an entirely different attitude. The 
Postmaster-General also accused the mercautUe steam marine of tbia 
country of "contumacy" for presuming to do what they pleased with 
their own private property. On July 27, 1885, we received a tele- 
graphic dispatch (see page 140, Postmaster-General's report for 1885). 
Our reply is on page 141, signed by company's agent for us {P. F. Ger- 
hard & Co.), wherein we state, " Put our steamers on Angust schedule 
if you are pi-epared to pay adequate compensation." The Department 
did put our steamers on the August and all schedules ever since, and 
regularly ever since have tendered us the quarterly recognitions giving 
sea and inland postage, which have boeu consistently and regularly re- 
turned us being inadequate for the service rendered. We are perfectly 
aware that until the law is complied with arid competitive bids called 
for by the Postmaster- General iu 1885, tbat this action rendered the 
law of March 3, 1885, inoperative, and we are perfectly aware that no 
other resource is left until legislation is had upon this subject that the 
old law of 1858 must be acted under. But we are also aware of its 
gross injustice, and reserve our right to claim adequate compensation 
from Congress for work duly and laithfully performed for the Uaited 
States. 

HOW MAILS ABE BANDLED. 

UTow it would cause the shipper and general public untold iDConveD< 
ience if we had refused (the law being no longer compulsory) to trauB- 
port United States mails to Windward Islands aud Brazil. It waB 
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becanse or tb^ scatiinont; nod fueling among oar public men and the 
respectable press of the country, that simpk'justiGe wonld be accorded 
to aa, tbat we decided to carry the mails. We havp hitherto bepa treated 
as marine pariahs, without honor or trtith, called " sabsidy grabbers," 
etc. This mod sUnging has helped in a great measure to deter oar eiti- 
zens fVom investing in the foreign steam marine of our conntry, wbieh, 
I am thankfnl to say, is rapidly passing away, find the t wo hundred trades 
represented in steam-sbip building, together with the morale of the mer- 
cantile marine of our conntry, have conjointly aronsed their energfea 
and have compelled recognition of their jnst rights. Postmaster-General 
Vilas termed United States mails "inanimale freight." AJ1 cargo is 
inanimate except live stock, and npon that account we eonld "put mails 
in a dark room." As a matter of fact, we have two heavy zinc lined 
rooms properly filled with ventilators to keep seals from melting, and 
double locked. On the main dect one room is for the regular mails ; the 
other, that is made still more secure, for the registered mails. This fact 
has become known to onr bankers, etc., and the carriage of "valuable 
packages," on which this company formerly derived a revenue, is now 
done by the Post-OfBce, for which they receive the usual fees, but for 
which no recognition has ever yet been made. 

THE PEOMISES OF PRESIDENT HABEISON. 

In point of fact, the Government is competing with the tax-paying 
citizens — asks the latter to do the work by transporting securely their 
registered mails (lor which special receipt is taken) and retains the fees. 
Please bear in mind that at no time have the registration fees ever been 
oven mentioned in any recognition sent to this company. But alloff 
me to state that the mercantile marine of this country have now the 
opening of a bright dawn, the first rifC in the clouds being seen in the 
tetter of acceptance of the nomination for the high office of President 
by Benjamin Harrison. There is no equivocation in that letter, no 
double Gonistruction could be put upon its contents. It gave us renewed 
hope that at last our mercantile marine would receive justice and this 
native industry would receive ita just recognition and that we were 
eqnal with OUT fellow-citizens under the law. All honor to Mr. Harrison 
that he had the courage of his convictions and the still greater courage 
to express them in such a conspicuous manner. There was no prevari- 
cation before a vote was cast for him ; the whole of our conntry knew 
his sentiments on this and all other vital questions. What is the con- 
sequence 1 There is not an iron-ship yard to-day that is not full of 
work and other yards are springing into existence. It will not be long 
before we are abreast, in cost, with European builders, even if our labor 
does cost more. 

COMPENSATION THE BHAZIL COMPANY HAS REFUSED. 

Fifth query: " How much greater would your present ccmpenaation 

have been under the old law, before the Postal Union under which for 
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eign postage wae fixed at an uniform rat«, regaMIptss of the distanoe a 
letter \a carried ? It is assumed that when the rates of foreign postage 
were reduced the intention was to benefit the people, not at the ex- 
pense of the steamship companies, but at the expense of the Gorem- 
ment." 

It seems to the writer that yonr assumption attached to this qnery is 
very tersely and concisely answered, and is the gist of your query. 
Bnt as yon pnt the question, I will endeavor to answer it aa best I can. 
The postage for a letter to Brazil under the old law was 25 cents ; now, 
under the Berne Postal Convention, it is 5 cents, or in other words a de- 
crease of 80 per cent. We have been tendered, as detailed above, and 
refused acceptance, from June 30, 1885, to June 30, 18S9, four years, a 
total sum of $43,117.66. This sum wasdivided by years as follows: 

First year, from June 30, 1885, to June, 1SS6, three steam -sliips, aiiteeu 
voyages, 83,200 miles outward 16,693.21 

Second year, Jnoe 30, 1885, to Jnue 30, 18ri7, three steam-ships, oine porle 
of call, (Note. — Ships proceed now to Santos and call at Martin iqae, 
distance 89,600 miles outward) 10,069.09 

Third year, June 30, lBd7, to June 30, 1883, sixteen voyages, oiiie ports q( 
.call, 8H,600 miles ontward Il,733.« 

Fonrth year, June 30, 1888, to Jane 30, 1889, sixteen voyages, nine ports of 
0811,69,600 miles outward 13,722.90 

Total 43,117.00 

Or, in other words, three steam-sbips receive this sum for transport- 
ing United States mails 352,000 nautical miles (without the loss of a 
single letter), calling thirty-fourtimes outward (and homeward, too) at 
porta described above. Without deducting what it costs this company 
to handle United States mails, the amount is 2^ cents per mile, but 
after deducting that sum the residue does not pay what it has already 
cost. 



AMOUNT THE LINE WOULD HATE RBOEIVBD UNDEE THE OLD LAW. 1 

If the law stood the same as before the Berne Postal Convention we I 
wonld have received $215,586.80, or, per milp, 61J cents. In other I 
words, for the whole country to enjoy an uniform cheap postage, tlie I 
steam-ship lines which actually do the work have to bear the bmut of ■ 
this reduction. By what right does any Government appropriate pri- 
vate conveyances for public uses without their consentin this arbitrary 
way, unless in a public emergency ? When 1 say "without consent" 
I, of course, mean as to the private individual having not a word to 
say as to compensation. We make a tariff for freight and passage; 
the shipper and passenger see the same, and, if they wish, pay what is 
asked. As it is in all businesses, a price is named, and if agreed upou, 
paid ; it is a mutual bargain. Of course, to get the lowest price, a call I 
for bids in open market would be requisite. Having heard you speakj 





publicly aud knowing your sentiments upon these vital questions, it 
8eetU8 saperfluous iu me to comment furtlier ; but I would like to ask, 
" Is there any parallel of inj nstice anywhere extant 1 " 

ADVANTAGEa OF COAST AND INLAND BTKAMEES. 

Sistli query. " What advantages do steam-ships employed npon coast 
and inland waters enjoy over yon in mail contracts and other respects f" 
In a speech delivered by you at the Spsinish- American Commercial Union 
Dinner in the Brunswick Hotel Id this city on May 1 last, I do not 
think a hotter answer (in the writer's judgment) to this question could 
possibly be given. We have taken the liberty to print this speech, and 
I have taken also the liberty of pnttiug same in aa part of this answer, 
and mark same as Exhibit C, and can only add to what you have terseiy 
and ably stated — showing such a thorough knowledge of the subject — 
a few remarks. A contract mast be entered into with any steam-ship 
or other craft en^icaged in coastal or inland waters. The mails are sent 
alongside and taken from their vessels at the cost of the Government, 
in addition to the contract carrying price, unless the vessels lie within 
a specified number of rods of the post-ofQce. A foreign-going American 
steam-ship mnst send for and delivor all foreign malls at its own cost. 
For the life of me I never could discover why this is done, and where 
the difference exists between the coastwise ship and the foreign going 
ship. They are equally citizens under the law. 

I believe this discrimination was cansed by some action of the late 
Commodore Vanderbllt in u controversy had with the Government in 
reference to mails ; and, judging by the traditional history of this mat- 
ter, it showed a very petty spirit to continue it. This law has been kept 
on our statute- books, which in its unfair discrimination is a historical 
disgrace. Punishing " the children for the sins of their fathers onto the 
third generation." 

COST AND PROPIT OF HANDLING MAILS. 

Seventh query. "What expenses are you subjected to in receiving 
and delivering the mails; aud after deducting this amount from your 
gross receipts from the Post-OfBce Department, what is your net com- 
pensation, both annnally, per voyage and per mile!" 

This question has been partially answered iu reply to query fifth, and 
under the supposition that we had accepted the amounts tendered by 
the Post-Ottice Department quarterly. I can only give you the actual 
cash outlay that is incurred and paid by this company, taken from the 
books and vouchers of this company, and herewith show the cost of 
handling United States mails, and think it better to give you a detailed 
statement that will show on its face the actual items: 
Newport News, Va. : 

Use of engine and Oat car to traner«r mails from Pier '2 to I S^. 00 

tisn of tug-bout in winter (5 moa.), $100, or pet trip 8. IHI 

Detcaticu, soy 7 hoars oa average, at $23.53 per honr 164. t>4 
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St. Thoma9, D. W. I. : 

Boat hire and porterage $12.00 

Barbadoes : 

Boat hire and porterage 6.00 

Para, Brazil 

Steam-launch B40,000 

Pnrser and one man in charge of mail 40,000 

Porterage 30,000 

at 55 110,000 = 60.50 

Maranhao, Brazil : 

Landing mails and porterage 20,000 

Use of tug-boat part of time, average per trip 60,000 

80,000 =: 44.00 
Pemambuco, Brazil : 

Boat hire 32,000 

Porterage 15,000 

Purser and one man in charge of mail 30,000 

77,000 = 42.35 
Bahia, Brazil : 

Boat hire and porterage 72,000 = 39.60 

Rio de Janeiro : 

Steam-lannch, .• 46,000 

Porterage and boat hire 115,460 

161,460 as 88.80 
Santos, Brazil: 

Steam-launch 23,000 

Porterage *. 37,730 

Boat hire 20,000 

.80,730 = 44.40 
New York, U.S. A.: 

Cartage to post-office (2.50 

One man to post-office 3.50 

Labor landing mails 2.50 

7.00 

Mail room : 

Lined with iron, capable carrying 520 cnbic feet, at 35 cents two 

ways 364.00 

Per trip, total 886.29 

Four years, sixty-four trips, at8886.29 56,722.56 

Amount tendered by United States Post-Office Department for four years' 
transportation of United States mails, ending June 30, 1889, but not 
accepted 43, 117. 66 

Balance , ^ 13,604.90 

lu other words, we have paid $56,722.56 to handle United States mails, 
and are offered (but refused) $43,117.66 for that service. 
I am ready to make affidavit to the truth of this statement. 

BRAZILIAN MAIL CONTRACT. 

Eighth query. << Do you receive compensation for mails carried or a 
subsidy from any other Governments t If so, what amount, under what 
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conditions, and what concessions, if any, in respect to harbor dues do 
yon enjoy from foreign Governments 1" 

This company have a mail contract with the Brazilian Government 
for ten years from November, 1887, amounting to $95,000 per annum in 
United States cairency for a monthly service, but we make sixteen 
voyages under the same conditions, which amoants per voyage to 
•S,937. 

Theonlyconoessions granted aro permissions to discharge and load 
at once, night or day, Sundays, national or provincial holidays, festas, 
et«. (but for which we have to pay extra eompeuaation to customs offi- 
cers), provided the ship arrives before sundown and in time to receive 
the health ofBcer; if not, ahe must wait withont communication until 
Bonrise next day. We receive no exemption from any public charges 
or tax, national or provincial, our voyage payments for public charges 
for light does, northern and southern hospital taxes (Casa Misoricor- 
dia) in each province, harbor and other dues. (Jnstoms, etc., amount 
to $2,Siti.5i per round voyage, or per voyage $1,173.27. We receive 
from the Bardados Colonial Government for Uuited States mails about 
(ISpervoyage, but for mails to adjacent islands (intermediary) we re- 
ceive nothing. 

There is hardly a voyage but what we carry large United States mails 
to West Indian Islands, Trinidad, etc., other than for the ports we 
touch at, and mails always for Uruguay, Argentine Republic, and for 
Ohili via Buenos Ayres, thence by Transandine Railway across Pampas. 

IKOEEASE OF TBADK WITH THE TJNllHD STATES. 

ISiath query. "What increase in trade has there been between the 
United States and the porta you visit since your line was established!'' 

I do not think I could do better than hand yon a small slip (marked 
Exhibit D] called for by the president of this company (H. K. 
Thnrlser, esq.) in answer to the very same question. This slip briefly 
gives the percentage each year, and the averageof each State in value 
and average perceutage, embracing twenty-five States. 

SATISPAOTOEY CHANGES IB METHODS OP BUSISBSS. 

Tenth qnery. " Have there been any changes in the methods of com- 
mercel As I understand it, goo<ls are no longer sent upon consign- 
ment, bnt upon orders." 

There has been an entire and almost radical change in the manner of 
doing business since the establisbment of this regular line, and an 
almost entire absence of speculation. Orders for actual wants are the 
predominant features, consequently a more healthy and secure business, 
and what is of eqnal importance, a sure turning of the trade to this 
country, which merely reqnires more frequent and regular communica- 
tion to secure the majority of the trade, as each country wants what 
the other prodnces and m an u tact urea. 




OHAEAOTER OP OAEOOES. 

Eleventh query. '■ What is the character of your cargoes, and where 
are the goods produced T 

" As it is believed that the people of the iutenor are as much inter- 
ested iu promoting steam-ship communication as those of the sea-board 
cities, it is important to show the sonrce from which the merchandise 
yon carry comes, and if yon give the States and cities in which it Is pro- 
duced, the information will be of great importance. Please furnish 
sample copies of manifests showing the character of your cargoes." 

The cargoes exported in this company's ships, with the exception of 
only oneor two items, principally Canadian codlisb (under bond), are the 
produotsand manufactures of the United States. Ihave sent certified 
copies of manifests for your verification. 

HOW MAII, OABRIAGB eHOULD' BE PAID FOR. 

Twelfth query. "Is it your opinion that steam ships should be paid 
for the distance sailed and not by the weight and number of letters car- 
ried f If not, what would be your plan for the payment of mail trans- 
portation 1 Is it practicable to subsidize steamships npoo the amount i 
of freight carried or the tonnage of the vessel I " 

My opinion is that mails shonld he paid for upon a mileage basis. Is 
it fair to pay the same (as now is done) for mails from Portland, Me., 
to Halifax, Canada, as from Sew York to Santos (5,600 miles) t Kow, 
with reference to weight of mails. The mails from South America are 
very rarely of a social character, and, not speaking the English language, 
" prints" are not a large adjunct to the South American mails, which 
consist of a purely commercial character, orders for merchandise, 
invoices, drafts, etc., consequently the intrinsic value, bag for bag, from 
the bulk, is of far more importance commercially to this country tbaa 
a transatlantic mail, the gross bulk of which consists largely of Bodal | 
letters and prints. What I would deem a fair method wonld be pay-. ' 
ment upou a mileage basis, and the consequent advantage accruing to 
Ihe whole nation in securing a new and lucrative market for the surplns 
productions of our country. 

I do not think it practicable to subsidize upon a basis of amount of 
freight, for the reason that a mail steamer should absolutely iiuura 
stated regularity at frequent periods of departures and arrivals ateacb 
port called at (the dangers and perils of the seas and navigation ex- 
cepted) ; hence full or not full the ship should sail upon her sohednle 
date. The cargo already shipped on board, mayhap upon the faith of 
schedule, may be cargo to be delivered within a given date; drafts may 
have been accepted or paid upon which the merchant or banker may 
have predicated, relying upon faith being kept as to schedule, which, 
if departed from, might involve bankruptcy to firms, etc. All this is 
against the method of payment upon a cargo basis. The steam-ship 



company, if tliey have any knowledge of their hnsineBs, will soon fill 
up tli(i gap with extra tonnage (short ships) to meet the requirements 
of their trade. 

LIST OF UNITED STATES-BBAZIL TRADE STEAMEE8. 

Thirteenth qaery : "Can yon famish me a list of foreign steainera, 
both tramps and those belonging to regular lines, that are engaged in 
the trade between the United Stat«s and Central and South Ameriiui, 
with their size, tonnage, nationality and ordinaiy rates of fi-eight. In 
comparison to those charged by the regularly established American 
lines t" 

The names of tbesteamers — all tramps,every one of them — rannin^ on 
the Brazilian coa^t from the United States, and which make this coun- 
try their headquarters, never going home to their native countries on- 
less for repairs. et«., where they spend the earnings made by so doing, 
are : 

English ships: Amasmneae, hailt in IS69, twenty years old; Marim- 
hense, built in 1880, nine years old ; Cearenae, built in 1S69, twenty 
years old; from a so-called Red Cross Line owned in Liverpool. 

English ships: Ambroae, bailt iu 1869, twenty years old; Bernard, 
built in 1870, nineteen years old; Batiil, built iu 1871, eighteen years 
old; C^Z, built in 1882, seven years old; Augustine, built in ISGS, 
twenty four years old; Jerome, built in 1866, tweuty-three years oldj 
compose the Booth Liue owned in Liverpool. 

German ships: Proci^a, built in 1871, eighteen years old, been eeiit 
home for repairs, was libeled here for $30,000 for damage to cargo ; 
Catania, built in 1881, nine years old ; iSafona, built in 1871, eighteen 
years old ; Capua (new), bnilt iu 1889, This line is owned in Bamburg. 

I desire, as emphatically as language can convey the fact, to say that 
the majority of foreign ships came into this trade after this company 
bad demonstrated by perseverance and energy that in time the Brtv- 
.zilian trade could be diverted to this country, and this was done at a 
loss to this company of $237,564.98. This latter fact can be verified by 
this company's books. 

Then these piratical, irresponsible tramps, obsolete in their own cono- 
try, came in and are in now. Their ordinary rates of freight are always 
quoted far below cnrrent rates, otherwise they would not get cargo from 
tlie general public, except what their owners, who are nearly all mer- 
chants or dealers, would Rnpply. (See remarks in answer to third query, 
applicable to this query.) These foreign crafts, which make their head- 
quarters in this country, which do not contribute one cent, in taxes, 
should be rated by qualified inspectors as to their seaworthiness, and 
made to pay a tonnage tax of 81 per ton every time they cleared for 
any port other than their own country or colonies, I fear that inter- 
national treaties would prevent this, but there is surely a way that our 
legislators can devise to help this native industry by which the whole 
nation will be benefited. 



COST, OAEQOEB, ASD BATES. 

Fourteenth query : " Where do these 'tramp' steamerB come from^ 
aod how much does it cost to ran one, compared with the Americau 1 
steamer of the same size upon a regular Hue 1 Please state also, if I 
possible, the amount of American goods carried to Brazil by Americaa I 
steamers within the last lew years, and the amoant carried by foreign 
steamers; also please state the amount of imports brought by the 
United States. " 

It would be very difficult to gi^^e yon an estimate of the cost of run- 
ning a "tramp;" it lies a great deal, in the writer's estimation, in 
what the crews will stand and do without, and how long they can 
chance running the old boilers and engines and stagger home for re- ] 
pairs. 

The hulk of valuable cargo is always shipped by our lines. I could I 
not give you an estimate of the proportion. These "tramps" are 
loaded, ontside of their owner's goods, with flonr and lard principally. 

As to rates asked for by some, it is Just simply what they can get. 

BEIFS IN THE TBIANOULAB TRADE. 

Fifteenth query: " How many foreign lines of steamers are regularly 
engaged in the triangular trade from Europe to Brazil, to Kew York, 
to Europe again, and how many ' tramps 1' What rates of freight do ' 
they charge compared with those the Brazilian line is compelled to ; 
charge in order to survive T What subsidies, if any, do these triangulaF 
line ships receive, and what is the cost of maintaining them as com- 
pared with that of maintaining American shipsl" 

Answered, principally, in reply to query third. There are forty-three 
steamers owned by a Liverjiool company engaged in the triangular 
route under the Belgian and English flags and subsidized by both Gov- 
ernments (see Exhibit B). I am unable to reply to the query as to cost 
of running this triangular route. The British Oovernment give bo 
many aids to shipping and commerce to make their burdens ligbt« 
that this country does uot possess, that I find it impossible to give a 
competent answer, such as yon require. 

COHOLDSION. 

In coDclnsion I desire to state that my statements are all facts de* 
duced from actual daily and hourly experience, and I respectfully desire 
that no one in this company but the writer shall be held responsible for 
the various comments that I have interpolated throughout this letter. 
Tou, no doubt, can see that I feel strongly upon this matter, but how- 
ever imperfectly the ideas may be expressed they are none the less true, 
and Iqiowing the intense interest you have always taken and shown in 
this important subject, I venture to ask yonr advocacy on behalf of oar 
mercantile marine. We Lave just the same grit, energy, and enterprise 
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we ever had. If Congress will bestow some attontion to this mattfii, 
you will 800Q see tlie old flag ouce more where it once was — predomi- 
naat on the ocean — and yoa will see a naval reserve and a Seet of un- 
armored cruisers grow up that will be always ready when wanted, and 
it will make quarrelsome nations pause before they venture giving an 
insult, knowing we had the meaua and men who would quickly resent it. 

I have not given any data relating to other lines, as I deem it their 
duty to present their own case, as they are more familiar with the same, 
but the principle involved applies in a greater or leaser degree to all 
Americana engaged in the foreign trade. Our brothers on the Pacific 
Slope have a Hubsidized line running to the termiuus of the Canadian 
Pacific, that, in consequence of that subsidy, is eating the very vitals of 
the trade they worked so liard to gain from the Orient. England's 
strategetic policy is rampant in her mercantile marine everywhere, but 
it is for her own glory and aggrandizement, and greatly at our expense 
and loss. What is the object of the latter subsidy paid by England 1 
Canada had little trade with China and' Japan. The object is to divert 
it to herself and secure a way to the East in case of war (in case the Suez 
Canal and Bed Sea are blockaded), and to get traffic for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the very existence of which depends upon the trade 
she wrests from ua. 

On subject more, as it is not touched upon in your letter. This com- 
pany at its own eipcnse and at its initiation, sentsamplea of Georgia 
drills and jeans and Massachusetts domestics to Brazil ; they were 
tested alongside Manchester goods. Since that time the esport of these 
two articles is increasing mouth by month, and holding more than their 
own against English goods of the same character, Tou see by the 
diversified nature of the exports as shown in the certified copies of 
manifests forwarded you that we can compete succeasfully (or our busi- 
nesa would cease) with any country, notwithstanding the ignorant, 
flatulent, and ellervescing articles that are from time to time issued by 
a portion of our press. The inwardness of the inception of these ar- 
ticles is a truckling subservience to the foreign importer and foreign 
shipping agent for advertisement; the former's only desire being that 
he import, break packages, and distribute from a center, but it is a 
matter for congratulation that although they ate iiersevering and loud- 
mouthed, they are few. 

Yours, very respectfuUy, 

J. M. Laohlan, 
G&>teral Manager United States and Brazil Mail Steamship Co, 
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Exhibit A. 



IBXPORTS BT THB BRAZIL SHIPS. 



Exports to St Thomas^ W. L; Para, Maranham, Pernamhuco, Bahia, Bio de Janeiro, San 
to8, Paranagua, Antonina, Santa Catharina, Bio Grande do Sul, Pelotas, Porto Alegro, 
Brazil; Mon^tevideo, Uruguay; Buenos Ayres, Argentine Bepublie, 



1885 

1886 r 

1887 

1888 



Arerftge 

amount, 

one ship 

per Yoyage. 



$156,000 
195, 000 
250,000 
810,000 



Three ships, 

16 trips 
per annum. 



$2,480,000 
3. 120, 000 
4, 000, 000 
4, 960, 000 



Increase 

against 

each 

preceding 

yeac 



Per cent. 



26 
28 
24 



Increase 

against 

1885. 



Per cent. 



26 

61 

100 



No. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



Name of State manufactured 
or produced in. 



California 

Connecticut... 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Loulsana...... 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Massachusetts 
Minnesota .... 
Missoari 



Average 


No 


percentage. 


14 


0.05 


7.00 


15 


0.05 


16 


1L40 


1? 


2.00 


18 


0.40 


19 


. 0.25 


20 


0.25 


21 


0.25 


22 


8.00 


23 


14.00 


24 


C.90 


25 


1.85 





Name of State manufactured 
or produced in. 



Maine 

North Carolina 
New .Jersey... 
New York .... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . 
Rhode Island . 
South Carolina 

Vermont 

Yirginia 

Wisconsin .... 



Average 
percentage. 



0.16 
0.60 
4.75 

25.75 
2.00 
0.05 

20.25 
2.10 
0.65 
0.10 
0.50 
L75 



Exhibit B. 



THE BRITISH FOBEION MAIL SEEYIOB. 



In the Blae Book, 34th Report of the (British) Postmaster-General for 1888, pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, Appendix G, pages 
28 and 29, the following is a literal and verbatim transcript : 

Australia : 

Colombo and Melbourne, Suez and Sydney, 
Aden and Brisbane, San Francisco and 
Sydney, London and Sydney and interme- 

mediate Australian ports £1,175 

Brazil River Platte and Chile : 

Bimonthly service from Southamptoa £5, 254 

Fortnightly service from Liveri)ool £ 11, 439 

Cape Good Hope and Natal contracts : 

. With colonial governments 

Cape Qood Hope and Natal : 

For calls at St. Helena and Ascousion £2, 774 

Natal parcel post £36 

East India and China £360,000 

East India and China : 

Parcel £265,000 

Post 2,075 
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last Cotflt AfHca: 

Aden and Zanzibar senrice proYided under 
arrangement with foreign office. 

£arope: 

Dover and Calaia £12,440 

Dover and Ostend 4,500 

Liverpool, Constautlnopley and Smyrna, par- 
eel poet 11 

London to ELamborg, parcel post 141 

North Am^ca : 

Qneenstown to New York 82,741 

Bermndatoliew York 300 

Panama to Valparaiso 3,160 

West Indies : 

Fortnightly service 90,000 

Additionalservices(uon-contract service).. 233 

Liverpool to West Indies and Mexico 1, 127 

Belize and New Orleans 1.600 

West Coast of Africa 9,369 



853,375 



Add for Australian, etc., service now under 
consideration and negotiation, say....... 200,000 



1,053.375 0= $5,151,003^ 
THE SPECIAL SUBSIDIES PAID BY 6SEAT BRITAIN. 

r 

Besides the above, there is paid by the British admiralty a sabvention to merchant 
steamers for state purposes. To Cunard Line for steam-ships Umhria, Eiruriaf and 
Aurania, lbs, per gross register ton per annum as long as they have mail contract 
£rom Queenstown to New York, or 208, if same is withdrawn. 

8. S. Aurania : 

Gross tonnage, 7,269 tons, at 15«. (with contract) £5,451 15 

209. (without contract) 7,269 

S. S. Umhria: 

Gross tonnage, 7,798 tons, at 15«. (with contract)...... 5,848 10 

20». (without contract) 7,798 

S. B.Siruria: 

Gross tonnage, 7,790 tons, at 15«. (with contract) 5, 842 

20«. (without contract), 7,790 

The Oceanic Steam Navigation Co,, Ltd, 

• 

The 2 new ships of this company : 

i With contract, £6,500 ; on 2 steamers £13,000 

Without contract, 20»., £8,500; two steamers 17,000 

JSxiraetfrom Eeport of the Superintendent of Foreign MaiJSf June 30/A, 1888, page 6. 

North-German Lloyd (from New York) fl74, 022.89 

Cunard (from New York) 88,386.17 

White Star (from New York) 14,204.76 

Liveirpool and Great Western (from New York) 28,506.44 

, Anchor (from New York) 3,094.40 
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Hamburg- Amerioau (from New York) $1^4,638.76 

Inman (from New York) 1,263.44 

Cunard (from Boston) 1,911.03 

Thingvalla (from New York) 4.73 

Steamer Cumbrian (to Africa) 

General Transatlantic (from New York) 25, 134.53 

Bed Star (from New York) ia93 

Netherlands Steam Nayigation Company (from New York) 3. 13 



Total 353,25a61 

BBCAPITTJLATION. • 

Total amonnt received by Cnnard and Oceanic Steam Navigation Companies from 
British admiralty snbvention for State purposes per annum, with contract 15«. per 
gross ton, and postal authorities of Great Britain and United States: 

Cunard Line, 

&.8,Aurania £5.45115 

S. S. Umftria 5,848 10 

8.&.EtruHa 5,842 

£17,142 5 0=183,825.58 

Total am't rec'd from Brit. Gov't for Q'town 

mail to New York as per British post- 

master-gen'l report (34th), say, half of 

£82,741 .....£41,370 10 0=f202, 301. 75 

Paid by U. S. postal authorities as per 

Sup't Foreign Mails Report, 1888, p. 6, 

annexed herewith ^,385.17 

Distance fromN. Y. to Q'town, average winter and summer routes ..miles.. 2,850 

Both ways .' do 5,700 

52 voyages per annum do 296,400 

Amount per mile received in subsidy, etc. , by Cunard Line do ... . |1. 26 

The Ooeanio Steam Navigation Co., Ld* 

Total amonnt iio be received by above co'y for 2 new steamers from British admi- 
ralty subvention for state purposes, with contract, 15«. per gross ton per annum : 

2 new steamers as per copies correspondence respecting 
the subvention of merchant steamers for state pur- 
poses presented to both houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of Her Majesty (C. 5006) £13,000 0=:f63,570.00 

Total amount rec'd from British Gov't for Q'town 

mail to New York as per British postmaster-gen'l report 

(34th), say, half of £82, 741 41,370 10 0=202,301.75 

Paid by U. S. postal authorities as per Supt. Foreign 
Mails Beport, 1888 , page 6, annexed herewith 14, 204.76 



280.076.51 
Distance from N. Y. to Q'stown average winter and sum- 
mer routes miles.. 2,850 

Both ways do.... 5,700 

52 voyages per annum do 296,400 

Amount per mile received in subsidy, etc., by above co'y ., «, 1^.94 
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yorth German Lloj/d S, S. Co. 

Acnonnt paid above Co'j by U. S. postal aathorities, as per snpt. forei|>n 

mailH, report 1889, page 6 , J174,022.69 

Subridy paid by GemiaD Gov't (unknowii) 

Qnery. A.mt. rec'd from Brit. Govt, sea pontages ,,. 

Inward letters (unknown) , 

Amt. puid per mile one way by U. S, Gov't postal authoHtiea alone 1.05 

Qnery. What is paid by other Gov'ts t 

Total amt. paid by Britisb Govern aest in 188S for foreign andcoloolHl 

mail packet service r>, 151,003.75 

Tot-al amt. paid by U. H. Gov't for the trans- Atlautio service alone to 

foreign steamers nir 1888 35:!, 258. 61 

Total amt. paid by U. 8. for traus-PaciGo aerviee vasaeLi of Autericau 

register for 1888 37,30a.86 

For mieoellaneons service — 

Vessels of American register for 1988 S49.506. 19 

Less 11,73.1.44 

Tendered to and refused acceptance byC. S.and B. 

M. S. 8. Co'y as inadequate 37,772.75 

Total smt. paid to American ehips by U.S. Gov't for 1888 75,075.61 

do. do. foreign closed mails .... ISfi5.38 

Grand total amt. paid American ships T5, 760.99 

Trans-Pacific service paid by U. S. Gov't to vessels of foreign register. S, ^0. "iT 

Miscetlaneons service do, do. 9, 047.42 

U, 337, 69 

Total amt. paid by U. S. Gov't to foreign sbips for mails 367,59G.30 

For foreign olosed mall service Trans- Atlantic 25,1^.71 

Miscellaneous do. do. 100.64 

Total amt. paid by U. S. Govt, to foreign ships 3!)3,560.65 
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Mr. Prrbidknt: I am asked t« speak of onr mannfaotnring indnstriea. It is a 
mighty subject; bigger than most men suppose, Nobody knows whatour forges and 
factories produced in 1888, We will have to wait until the census of 1890 for aocarate 
retoms, bttt putting this and that and the other thing together, the statisticians 
Sgnre out an estimato and make the total (8,000,000,000— (6,000,000,000 worth of 
mamiiactured merchandise — to eat, to wear, to use, and to sell ; and we sold bat 
tl30,000,000 ontside the limits of this fair land last year. 

I do not inoludeasmannfaotured raetohandise tbeproductHofagricaltnre, of which 
weexported $500,000,000 inlS88,nor theprodnataartheniuM, or forests, or fisheries, 
of which we sold some 150,000,000: but It is trell that every man should know that we 
did not sell enough by (40, 000,000 to pay for the raw material imported for the nse in the 
production of this merchandise. I haven't the figures of England's trade in 1888, but 
ftpcevious year she sold (76.';,000,000 worth of the same class of goods, $365,00(1,000 of 
wbiob were cotton fabrics, $125,000,000 of itod, iiearly as much of woolen, and so on 
152a 15 
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in proportion. And h great part of this «; 
tbut by nil uHtural laws Bbould be our o« 
Bi Euglaod bus doue. 

This aaaociation, aa I understaad it, is iotended to do that tbiDg. It ii 
of men who anderstaud what the trouble ia aud eoek u i 

BKCIPROClTr TltBATIBS. 

Oar sales of proviHiona, lireadstuffs, lumber, potrolenm, and somB other artiolM 
might be eDormoosI; iDcreased if we could oiake reciprocltj' treaties by whioh thD 
dulies upon these articles would be removed by our Beigtibora, so tbat tbey might 1)0 
bought and used by the oommon people, and we remove ourdutiijton woo! andsiiBar 
trom ooitntriM that make eueh » ooiicenRion. 1 had the bcmor to be a member of » 
comiDissioo that discussed this subject with luoat of thu Central and South Amei'ican 
Governments, and all but one of them ajfreeil to the proposition. We need direct 
baabiog facililiee, too, simpler customs regnlaCions down there, and better packiugAp 
bare, but the greatest obstacle in the way of iucrcased trade is the lack of transpor- 
tatioo; and that can not he removed without encouragement on the part ofonr Got- 
e rumen t. 
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The cry of "subsidy" has frightened Congress. Bnt, Mr. Chairman, the Unii 
States is one of the niDst liberal natiotlB on earth in giving subsidies, I intend 
ssTengm. A subsidy, as we undeietaad it, is pecuniary assistance to facilitate oom- 
merce, and our Congress offers it to most everything bnt ships. We subsidiie the 
sheep of Ohio and the sugarcane of the South, the iron of Pennsylvania, and the Innt- 
lier of Htchigan. Kvery railroad is snbsidi zed, every stage coach and every 
boat tbuC plies our iulaud waters or skirls our coast. 

Every town in which a post'OSIce ie lUitdbliahcd or a Govorcment building ereol 
is subsidized at the espeuse of the tax-payers for the conveuienco of cc 
when it comes to ocean mails the practice stops. Every commercial nation but 
own assists its ocean steamers, and the experience of ages has taught that it is tl 
only way to establish lines of foreign trade. 

AMBBICI DISCOVTHKD BT A BUBSIDUSBD 8HIP. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, America wtM discovered Pram tbe deck of a subsidtied shipfl 
[Laughter and applause.] A woman loft her jewels with a banker o( Seville t 
secure its payment, and a clerk in the counling-rooiu of that banker, perhaps tlie 
very one who counted ont the gold, afterward gave hia name to this hemisphere. 
England seenied her commercial supremaey by subsidy. Nor has she given htr 
service to the lowest bidder, hut to the best, and in long coutriLcts, so that the ship- 
owners might know nhat to depend upon in the future. Sums yeura ag« an attarapt 
ira» made by a rival line to get tbe mails away from the Canardera by underbidding; 
bnt that British postmaater-geoeral whose eyes were sightless, but who saw with his 
mind much that other men overlooked, said " No." The Cnuanlera had done tbe 
service satiafaotorily for half a century, he said, and had built a duct of slanneh and 
swift ships with the expectation of a continuance, and they should keep tJie f>oii> 
tract. The same policy was pursued in reference to the Royal Mail Company, wboai 
TiesBela carry tbe mails of England to the West Indies and South American porta. 
The attempt of a rival company to undarhid thorn was rebuked. 

Bnt wo don't do things that way in (he Uuited States. 

PAT SHOULD E4UAL TOK LBNOTH OF IBS VOTAfiB. 

American steam-ships will never be fairly paid until their compensation la reokoi 
by ttie length of the voyage, instead of the number of letters earned, luid n 
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kKV« few •teamerB aotil contracts are made for more than a aiDglf year. WTian rat«l 
of foreign poutsge were reduced tinder the treaty of Bome — nnder the Internatinaa- 
Foatal Union — no one intended that the rediiotion ehould be made ftt the expense of 
M Bteau-ship owners. Tlio interstate comnjerce law prohibits the raiiroad own- 
-8 irom charging an inaoli for a sliurt haul as I'or a long Lanl, and the compenaatloi) 
given to the HtiLge-coaofaes in the Weat Ih meninred by the distance they trnvel and 
the ooet of the ttipa. The ooean aervloe is the only branch of our postal aystein tliat 
is Mlf-eupporting, and Mr. Vilas confeitsed that be had to pay the boats on the rivers 
of the South UEOcsidve couipeneation in order to provide planters with r:icilitiee for 
leaehing market. 

Is there any greater wrong in affordinR the merchants of New York facilitiea for 
transpsrtntion to tft Suntb Amerioan ports than in furnishing the same to the mei- 
olmntaof Evawsville. Ind., or the planters of the Chattahooehee, or the mnrkpt gnrden- 
fl along the CheaapeaVe, or the Biimmer visitors of BuKKard's Bay and BarUarborT 
M me cite a lew illustrations. During the last year the Post-Offlce Department p^d 
$41,500 for the transportation of mails on the rivers of Arkansas, and only |13,71S 
for the transportation of mails to Japan ; $54,701 on the rivers of Washington Terri- 
tory, and only $42,593 to all the A«Iatic and Aastraliau ports. We paid $79,637 for 
carrying the mails on the rivers of Florida, but only $47,997 for sending Uiem to all 
Central and Sonth America and to the entire West Indies, with the eioeption of 
Havana. We paid $;i0,879 on the Ohio Hiver, between Paduoah and Louisville; 
$101, 5G6 to Bubsiiiize.stuge-coaohes in Nevada; $339,563 in Washington Territory; 
$163,60:) in Idaho; and ^417,000 in Colorado, and bnt $(^6,690 to encourage American 
steamers all over the world. 

80MB STIUKING COMPARISONS. 

DnriBg the summer season of ISBS, in order that the good people who go to Wan- 
tucket and Martha's Vineyard might get their letters regularly, the Goveruratiitof 
the United Btntes paid a subsidy amounting to $13,093, This for five months. Dot- 
ing the same time it paid !4,i^t£>, a little mi>re than one-third ns much, to build up a 
tT^ade with Brazil. The little steam-boat on the Androscoggin Lakes would have re- 
oeived a third more than the Ked D Line to Venesnela Imd it kept going the uulire 
year, bnt it stopped when the summer boarders went home, and was satisfied with 
BBBbsidy oF $3,700 for four months, while the Veneznelu Line got ^,000 for twelve 

UKMlttaS. 

The excursion boat that plies between Watkins Glen and Geneva, If, T., got twice 
as mooh in Iti64 as the Venezuela sleaninrs, and the ferry Letween Norfolk und Cape 
Charles got as much laitt y.ear alone as the Ked D Line has rereivcd in Sve yews. 
The steamers of the Chesapeake Buy and its tribntaries get $49,5:i9 Nnniinlly, or mnre 
than is paid to all the Central and Sonth Antenean tines, while the Ituat Itetwtwn Nor- 
folk end Baltimore got $13,51S, or $9,000 more than the line to Brazil. The ctmstwiae 
ateamersgol $56:1,000 last year for less than 500,000 miles traveled, which is more tbMi 
$1 a mile, while the steainers to Sonth AmBrioa and the West Indies traveled more 
than 2,OUU,0OU uiitna and gut less than i4!<,000, 3 oents and 4 mills a mile. 

THK TAMPA- If A VAN A SKRVICB. 

Previous to 18S5 the Havuua mails wi>re iaolnded in the foreign service and cost 
$7,143. That year tliuy were iransferrudlo.what is called the star-routu service, and 
$5H,339 is now paid to the little steamer tbat carries tbeni from Tampu to Havana. 
Thie is just $214 less than is paid by the United States Government to the ships of all 
nations to carry mails to all the parts of this hemisphere. [Laughter and applause.] 
This little steamer Maicotle, Mr. Chairman (and she aeems to be ivoll named), for a 
voyage of bnt 13d miles recolvoa two-thirils ns much money annually as is paid to all 
the other Aniurican ships that float upon all the oceans of this wide, wide world. IE 




is tlie must (SS(i.8yO, •5H,3:i9) extraordinary pheuomunou 

lllia or Bay iiutioD. Were these same teruiB offered 

and Bti'ipes would not be bd rare a siglit iu the bariiora of otbor landa, und 

b; such enconragenieDt ttota out Govemioeiit Ibat ne can build uii u foreigu tri 

[Load appluiise.] 

Nor are yoa alone intereated )□ thia qneation. This city haa jaat witnesaed ouA 
tbe most monstrouB and impieesiTe demonstration e tlie world has 
rating tbe «ad of an old and the coDunencemeut of a now epoch. But demoostratioas 
of even greater BJKiuficance than balls and banqnets and marabingaolnmna and fiag- 
oovered fleets, more typical of American progress, more prophetic of future prosperity, 
are found in almost every village in tbe laud. Inventive genina bas so multiplied 
skillful band can occomplishVioTU than 
uu age of miraclea. Noobstaoietobaman progress 
omo geniuB to clear it away, and a million liraina 
Making metbods by which our capacity uf prodi 



■ oar dipacity of prodiiution thai o: 
dred could a aentury ago. This is 
ariaea without a suggeetioQ from a 
will be at work again to-niortow si 
tiou may be made greater still. 



We muet make less or sell more. Tbe first alternative is impossible ; the second 
imperative. Neither capital nor labor would permit anything elae, and so we stand 
upon the threshold of anew century of national life with a problem as serious as that 
of slavery, which vexed the nation thirty years ago. Aud yet tbe solution ia simple 
enough, and Illiiiik is uudeiBtood by those npon whom the responsibility reata. 1 
can Bay for the President that he knows where the trouble lies, and has the oonrage 
to correct i( so far as his authority and influence can reach. It is violating no confi. 
denoe to say that tbe expansion of American commerce on longitudinal lines is to hi 
Ibefeutoreof his administration, aod Mr. Blaine and Mr. Wananiaker are 
and heartily iu sympalhy with him. I think, too, that in the neit House of Bepi 
seotatives will be found tbe same Hpirit of enterprise and justice that 
Beuate ; but everybody liere who knows a Cougreasmau sbnnld make it a buHineas tttj 
educatubim. 

1 eapect great good from the conference of delegates from the American 
that is to assemble in October. It was my privilege to prepare and secare tbe pi 
age by Congress of the bill that authorized it, in accordance with reoommeud»<j 
tioTiH of the South American Commission. [Applause.] Right here I wanttomaka' 
an important suggestion. The impression is abroad in South America, and ia wisid- 
nonaly encouraged by the many newspapers of that continent, whioh are under Eu- 
ropean influence, that the Uuited Sbateshas Bind a diplomatic trap to catob itsneigh- 
bors iu ; that Mr. Blaine has some profound political conspiracy to carry out, and tbe 
apprehenwons of some of the governments have been so excited that their delegates 
are coming here with tbe apirit of resistance to everything that may be proposed. 
This ia a aerioua mistake, and those of you wbobave correspoadents in Sonth Amer- 
ica should correct it. There is no political porposo in this conference whatever be- 
yond the discnssioD of methods of arbitration by which war may be avoided and 
peace preserved, and that, I take it, ia one of the most important commercial topics 
that could be discussed. 

Thanking you for tbe opportunity of coming bern, mid pledging myself to tbe pro--, 
motion of yonr interests at Washington, 1 am, Mr. Chairman and gentli 
most obedient servant. [Applause.] 
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THE RED "D" LINE OF STEAMERS. 



Sew Toek, September 25, 1889. 
D&AB Snt: The Red " D" Line may be said to have been established 
about the year 183S, as that is the date when the first vessel was dis- 
patched. For many years sailing vessels alone were employed. In the 
aatumu of 1879 it was decided to aiibatitnte steam for Hail and three 
German steamers jvei-e chartered. The first of them, the Felida, 1125 
tons gross, was dispatched on November 15, 1879. These boats were 
snbseqnently replaced by American steamers and the line is now com- 
posed of the following steamships, all specially built for the trade: 
On liue from New Yurk to Curooua Paerto Cubello, Lft GuAjra: 

S.S. Valmcia toQseroM.. 1,598 

S.8. PhUadeJpIiia do..,, a, 100 

8.8. Parrfnw do.-,. 8,fi00 

8.S. Feneiwla (building) do.... 3,000 

On branch liue between CnratOB ftnd Harookibo : 

B.S. Maracmibo tons gross.. 1,202 

S.S.MeTida do.... 517 

The steam-ships oa the main line are iron, and were built by The 
William Cramp & Son Ship Engine Biulding Company, of Pbiladelpbia, 
under the supervisiou of the American Record and British Lloyds, hav- 
ing the highest classification in both. 

The Maracaibo and Kerida are wooden steamers, built iu Philadel- 
phia — the bulls by Charles UillinaQ & Co., and the machinery by Neafie 
& Levy. 

All the steamers are provided with very snperior accommodations . 
for passengers aud every approved modem improvement for safety, 
convenience, and comfort; the latest additions to the fleet being lit by 
Edieou's incandescent electric light. 

The main liue is &om New York to the Island of Cura^oa, from thence 
to Pnexto Cabello, and theuce to La Guayra, Venezcela, returning over 
the same route. The branch line is from the Dutch Island of Cura^oa 
to Maracaibo, Venezuela. At Caragoa regular connection is made with 
the steamers of the main line fiom aud to New York. 
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Steamers leave New York every twelve days, and if the trade 
tinaes to iDcreaae and eucouragement is giveo by our Goverumeiit, 
frequency of the aervice may be inureased. 

THE COST OP 0ON3TEU0TION AND MAINTBNANOB. 



It ia dififlcnlt to state the difierence in the cost of constructing' 
American ships as compared with those huilt in Europe. There is a 
great difference in the style of bnildiug ships and linishing them, be- 
sides which the textile streugth of Americau iron is gre.iter than the 
English, and an American lK>at built according to same specificatioas 
would be stronger than an English one. Almost all boats built in this 
country are intended foraR])eGial trade, and it is doubtful if an Euglisl 
builder would construct a steamer from American plans and speuiflca-] 
tions for much less than she could be built here. 

On the other hand it is very doubtful if you could get an Americi 
builder to bid on a boat to be constructed on the plan of the Eogli 
" tramp." 

It is estimated that the diETerence in coat in this country and England 
between strictly first class passenger- ateamers is not more than aboaC 
Ifi per cent., while no doubt it would be much greater in the case of 
the cheap freight-boat known as a "tramp." 

The principal difierence in cost of running the ships is due to the 
wages paid the officera and crew, and the cost of feeding them. Ameri* 
cans are not willing to work for the same wages that are paid on Euro- 
pean steamers, nor are they willing to live in the same mam 

On the same wages paid Knropeans it would tie impossible for Amer* 
ican officers to support their families in this country. As a rule the 
offlcers and crews of American ships work harder aud keep their ships 
i« better condition than foreigners. This is especially true in regard 
to machinery. In this way they earn a portion of the additional wages ■ 
paid them. ■ 

COMPETING HNE3. I 

There are two regular lines of foreign steamers running from New 
York to iKirts called at by our steamers, both of which receive subsi- 
dies from their governments, namely, Tbe Koulnklijke West Indhictie 
Maildienst (Dutch) and the CompaSia Transatl^ntica Espauula (Span- J 
ish). I 

The steamship lines from European ports to the ports reached by oat j| 
steamers are ; The French line from Marseilles, San Nazaire, and Bor- 
deaux; the Dutch line from Amsterdam; the royal mail from South- 
ampton; the Spanish hue from Spain, Uuba. All of these receive sab' 
sidies. 

In addition to the foregoing there are two English Unes and one Gei 
man, carrying cargo only, that are not subsidized. 
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OOUPENSATIOH FOB CABRTOa TH£ MAILS. 

Compensation paid the K«l "D" Line for carryiug mails is as Tollows: 

Tear ending December 31, ISST |&,e49.31 

Tear ending December 31, 1S83 6.374.06 

The nnmber of voyages per year was aboat thirty. Previous to 1SS6 
the compensation paid was sea postage ; since that date sea and iulaatl 
postage has been allowed. 

Before Venezneia joined the Postal Union the rate of postage to that 
oonntry was 10 cents per half onoee. It is now 5 cents. 

The advantage which steam-ships employed apon the coast and in- 
land waters enjoy over ns in mail contracts ts best shown by the fact 
that when the mails were forwarded to Havana from New York the 
service was nnder the charge of the snperiutendent of foreign mails, 
and the total amonnt allowed was $(>,S33.06. In 13SC a change was 
made, and the mails have since been sent by rail to Tampa Bay, and 
from thence by steamers to Havana. A law having been pas:i4ed by 
Congress which enabled the Postmaster-General to transfer this ronte 
to the steam-boat semce, the Postmaster-General, after paying for the 
transportation by rail to Tampa Bay, contracted to pay the steamer 
for carrying them from there to Key West and Havana the anm of 
$58,000, the distance being only 183 miles, against 1,240 miles from Kew 
York. 

THB COST OP CAEETING THE MAILS. 

It ia not practical to divide the expenses of a steamer and thns 
sscertain the coat of carrying the mails. With American steamers 
engaged in the foreign trade, the Government acts as a dead-head and 
practically asks them to work for nothing. We wonid not do the same 
amonnt of work for a private concern for anything like the miscrablft 
pittance paid as for carrying the United States mails. 

The only payment made to as by any foreign Government for carry- 
ing the mails is a nominal snm allowed byCura^oa. 

Almost all goods shipped to Venezuela are on orders received from 
merchants of that country. The principal goods shipped are flour, corn, 
meal, lard, butter, kerosene, tobacco, cotton goods, wooden ware, ma- 
chinery, agricultural implements, railroad and street cars, clocks, safes, 
glassware, furniture, and in fact almost everything that wo have to 
export. 

If our Government wants to develop the trade between this country 
and South and Central America and the West Indies it must do aa 
every European country has done, which is establish and maintain reg- 
ular mail communication with them. We may theorize as mnch as wo 
please, but the fact remains that the countries that have the trade are 
those that have established regular mail communication, and if we 
want any share of it we must follow suit* 
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If our great object is to save a few dollars, then we should continue 
to give our mails to any tramp that may happen to be going to one of 
these countries, and sponge on the few American lines that are fighting 
against great odds ; but if we want to develope our trade we must be 
willing to pay a fair amount for good service, and see that we get it. 
I am yours, very truly, 

Ernest 0. Bliss. 
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In a receat report to Congresa, the Hod. William C. Whituey, late 
Secretary of the ^avy, spoke as follows : 

The policy of this country bas always been opposed to the eslslilieliiaeat of large 
permuieiit naval and military orgauiKations. This policy, for a coDutry witii a great 
coaat-ltne and importmit commercial interests, almost nectiealtatea tbe maint«iiatioe of 
aoziliaries in the way of naval and military reserves. Thu land forces have such 
auxiiiaries in the ahape of State militia or natiouu! guards. These conslituTe large 
bodies of troopB, well organized and equipped, thoroughly well trained and disci- 
plined, ready to take the field and to become a part of a legnlar military ealsbUsh- 
ment when required. 

A pablie feeling seems to exist for the creation of a naval reserve. 

Committees of the Chambers of Commerce of New York and San Francisco bave 
passed resolutions nrging the organization of such a force as a means for providing 
for the coast defense and meeting the inoieased demands of the regnlar uaval estab- 
lishment for men aud vessels upon the ontbreak of n'ar. Inquiries have also been 
made at the Department from cities of the Great Lakes, and meetings have been held 
in cities of the South indorsing the tbtmatiou of such a national organization. 

THE QUBSTIOH OV COAST DBFEKSE. 

The Department has informed itself folly of the different systems of orgamzntion 
for coast defense and naval reserves at present in force in foreign countries, nnd la 
prepared to fornmlate a general plan for a similar organization to meet the require- 
ments and conditions of our own institations. It should resemble In organization 
that of the militia or national gnard, rest upon the foundation of local interest, con- 
template the employment and rapid mobilization of steamers enrolled on an auxiliary 
navy list, and be calonlated to prodnce the best resntls npou a comparatively small 
national expenditure. I ask for this question the earnest uonsideratiou of Congress- 
It may not be out of place as a branch of this subject to call attention tooiio of the 
incidental consequences of the policy pnrsued by other countries in this natter of a 
naval reserve. In time of war troop ships or transports are in great demand. Sev- 
eral European governnieuts make an auBual contribution, based on tonnage, to com- 
panies constmcting new vessels. The consideratiou to the government is a counter 
agreement, permitting the government to take such a vessel for a transport iu lime 
of war upon terms named in tbo agreement. The government officials are also oon- 
salted as to her mode of construction, and she goes onto the naval reserve list. 
These payments are incidoutnlly iu the nature of a snbaidy to the ship-owner, and 
this, with the liberal payments for govoruiaeut transportation of mails, etu., keeps a 
lalge fleet of merchantmen aSoat as a reserve ready for a lime of tvar, Without 
ships and trained seamen them can be no naval rospivn, 
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A. notkble )Ua«tr»ti(iD of th« geaerMity and oourtige with wbicb Eoglaml 
her shipping intereat is seen in the manner id which ehe is at thie moment dealing 
with the trade of the North Pacilio. It has been thna far principally nnder the 
Americab das and coatribuCory to Son Francisco and the United States. The British 
Ooverament and Canada together are proposing for the cstablisbiQent of a line of 
flnt-ctaes itaamers irom Yanconvor to Japan, The subsidy is liliely to be $30D,000 
aim u illy— £45,000 from England and £15,000 from Canada. There will also be oon- 
tri bated from the naval resnrt-e fuud probably fo por ton annually foroacb ehip coa- 
slmoted for the ronte, which will iacrease the sudi by probably %lSb.00O. Under 
soch compBtition it is qalte easy to ooojeGture what will beooneofthe American flog 
andourreaourcoeiu the way of a naval reserye in the North Pacific. 

BEOOMMENDATIOH OF ADJUEAL PORTEE. 

David D. Porter, Admiral of the Savy, in a recent report saya : 

Eyery m«robant knows that a lioe of American oc;ean steam -ships can not be main- 
tained wlthoat enbsidiea from tlieGovHrnment, In regard to tbia a misappreheniion 
pTerailB among the uninformed, who consider it a proposition for the OoTernment to 
" foster monopolies." 

Kow, there is a great dilTeTence between granting a subsidy and fostering s mo- 
nopoly. In the latter case, the sole power and permission to deal with » oertain 
plane or in a certain article te granted, while the case of a snbHidy in aimply an Miuat- 
anoe to an entetpriae from which a return is expected, and anch enbaidiCH at I have 
advocated ■bould not be confined to any particular line of steamers, btit should be 
given to all ship-owners who are willing to make their ships cooform, in a presoribed 
degree, to the reqnirameots of aveaael of war, said ships to be ctmstracted nnder the 
■nperyision of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Tbi» ia what other commercial nations do, and it is only justice to the ITaTy and 
the coaatry that we alioutd pursue a oonrse that wiil double or treble the nnmber of 
oar cniiaeTB in time of war. One way of granting a subsidy would be to euact the 
" tonnage bill " several tlmea brought before Congreaa. This bill prorides thftt 30 
cents per ton shall be allowed every vessel propelled by sail or steam and bnilt 
owned in the United States and trading with foreign coontries, for every Chouaand 
mil«a sailed or steamed, the contract to hold good for a toriu of years, with snoh ra- 
•triationi rsgocdlDg the vassela as the Govemmeat shall impose. 

A TONNAGE BILL THB SIMPLEST PLAN. 

This wonld be the simplest plan for reaiirreeting the mercantile marine, and the 
Government wonld have at its disposal a class of vessels little inferior to the regnli 
cmiaiug ahips of war. In fact, the chances are the steam merchant vessels would h» 
superior in speed, which wonld be the chief desideratum with commerce destroyen. 
By a, proper snbsidy, such as I have indicated, many industries would be assiated, 
those of iron nnd steel, cob! mining, ahip-yarda, canvas, hoat-bii tiding, hardware, 
glaas-making, pottery, fumitnre, painters, engine-bnilders; in short, a htiDdred dif- 
ferent branches of trade which combine to make a complete vessel, industries that 
are now languishing for want of this very stimulus which they would enjoy bat tar 
thelackof foretbooght in those who should labor to advance every employment in 
which our citizens are engaged. 

It la not so much the building proper of American steara-shipsthat malces them • 
more than vessels constructed abi-ond aa it is the expense of fitting them out, 
there is not suflicient competition in this country to bring that kind of work dowB 
the standard of foreign countries where labor is so much cheaper. Ships bnU 
Qreab Britaiacoit 10 percent, less, bat when the better finish of American ships 
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the anperiorit; of unr iron are ooosidered, tbe statnnents that it noald ii 
IM to baild sliips on tli» Cljde or Mersey are aean [o be fallaoioas. 



TBK QDBSTIOX C 
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with nil these fncta staring our le^slators in tbe fnoe, they ahonld not heeKate a 
inoDient between tbe propusition to abolish tbe shipping Iuwb ao that Tesaels oonld 
be boilt abroad for ns by British mechanics, and that to foster tho iudustties of oar 
ownoonntry and havu oar own ocean uteamera constructed in theUnlteil Slates tinder ■ 
the Buperrision of naval ofiGcers, ao that the Government wonld have vesssls of snit- 
able character to perfonu the service reqnired of them as aommerce destroyers in time 
of war. 

Tbisargtinicnt donbtlese conflicts with the theoriM of tbe free-traders of Great Brit- 
ain and tbe United States, who rei)iiire that England ehall do all onr carrying trade 
and reap the proSte; bat, leaving sentimnntality out of the question, we will get 
better ships built inonrown country, although the first oost may be rather more, and 
we shall have the satisfaction of knowing that the vessels can, if necessary, be need 
for naral purposes. That is what advocates for increasing onr naval resources aim 
alio supporting the anbsidy measure, for we see how little disposition there has been 
in this country to buildup a navy adequate to its wants and dignity; but the officers 
of tbe Navy hope to see some plan adopted withont delay, by which, in the event of 
war, they can afi'ordthe necessary protection to onr own commerce and infliol) damage 
on that of the enemy. 

There is a growing feeling in tbe country with regard to the nogleet which has beev 
manifested in bailding up onr ocean mercantile marine, and it is to be hoped tltot 
this feeling will spread nntil the thousands of unemployed workmen have a chance to 
•arn good wagesand the American ocean steamers have a fair share of theS150,000,000 
aoDnally paid to foreigners for carrying our goods. 



In the last eight years no less than one liilUon two hundred millions of doUarshave 
been paid to foreign steam ships, a sam almost pqual to our national debt, and a bnr- 
den that is only made tolerable owing to the immense resources of onr country. We 
Bhonld be still furtber depleted but for the fact thut we are sustained by the tariff on 
l^reign merchandise and the proteotion of our mannfaotar«a, which prevents us from 
being undersold by foreigners and enablt's us to give employment to onr workiue 
people, so that with all onr drawbacks we grow rich. 

It would be hardly fair to accuse the American people of u wantof enefgy for fail- 
ing to revive their ocean commerce when they are exhibiting so much of this qiu^ity 
in other directions in developing the resourcea of the conntry. It seems to be a law 
of nature that decadence shall overtake every nation iu the conrse of time, but tbero 
in no instance on record of a nation giving up her position iu the race for sopremacy 
without a struggle to retrieve herself. The decadence which has affiicted onr ooean 
carrying trade is not for want of energy on the part of our people, or for tbe want of 
'aws, hut perhaps from a plethora of both which baa hampered those who would have 
labored for its revival. 

While onr present illiberal policy is puraned we stand no chance of ever beconung 
anything more than a flflh-rate power upon the ocean. If we go on at the present 
rate our country will lose much of the atrciigth which it owes to the ouhesjon of its 
iudividnal atoms, and. like a soulless machine woiking on at randnn), it will meat 
tbe fate of many other nations that have floDrished for a time and then fallen by 
their own weight. 

TBK jnSEO OV A MEBCA}»T1I.K NAVY. 

Laying aside all arguments in favor of a mercantile marine, it is necesBary for the 
6 of the Navy in time of war. We need additional and enlarccd markets (or 
urplus prodiRits. but foreign vessels with their aabsidies are fast cluaiug alt the 
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obuuielB of trade against ne, and onr mannfactiu'erH, who would otberwise help to 
enpply the vrorld, are ehnt off by British rivatu. British Bt-eam-Hbips have takeo pos- 
session of all the rontes of trade, fostered by the British Government and protected 
by British gnns. This is creditable to the Bntieli OoTernmeDt, which looks out for 
the iittereata of Englishmen all the world ovat, and it wonld seem as if the parent 
stock of the English-speaking race had more energy than tbeir transutlautio offijpring, 
for their steam mercantile marine not only mouopoUzes tbe foreign trade of the 
United States, but enoirclea the earth, for there ia not a port in the world where there 
is a ohanoe of finding a market for tunnnfacturod articles that a British steam-ahip 
does not penetrate. 

All that is left to na in the way of foreign commerce are tbe gleanings in the by- 
ways of trade, abont wbicb ont f^xetit rivals give themselves little concern, and a few 
second-rate vessels may now and then be enconutered trying to make a living onder 
OUT flag, struggling along like tbe crows at Pensacola, which have to go to sea to get 
something to eat. That kind of commerce is of little benefit to a nation. It is iiec- 
eeaary to move on the great thorongbfarea of the ocean to have au extensive trade, 
and Great Britain, in recognition of this fact, paya her steam lines liberal sabstdiu. 

8HtP-BClI.l)tN'G A PLAVS WATTBR or BOSINKSa. 

What would ten mllUoiis a yeur be lo this country if given by Congress to help 
bnlld up onr commercial marine t It would more tlian return the equivalent in tbe 
shape of cnstoma does. It would more than pay if we could retain in tbe United 
States twenty ont of tbe one hundred and 6tty millions which are yearly carrifld ont 
of theooontry for freights without beneiits to our citizens. Why should not Amer- 
ican commerce be allowed the same opportunities that are afforded the other itid(i»- 
trieaof the country, which have reaohed a development auuh as the moat far-seeing 
never dreamed of T We are not tied down by foreign sabsidized competitors on land, 
and therefore our progress has been marvelous, and ao it wonld be upon the ocean if 
the bonds -wereonce cat which confine our ship-bnilders. 

BNTBItPRiaa OF THE FRBBtCH 



We will take, for instance, the French merchant steam-ships of over 8,000 tons, 
which of late years have become a feature of tranaatlantic travel. These vessels were 
encouraged by theirOovemment as a set-oS' to the British steam-ships, which it was 
seen could be turned into vessels of war at short notice in case of hoatilitiea with 
France, just aa on the late occasion the Russians, when threatened «-ith a war with 
England, fitted up several large steamers in this country as commerce destroyers. 
France pays to these steamers tl4,000 for every round trip between Havre and New 
York. What chance conldan American line have against snch a competition aa that, 
receiving no assistance from tbe Government, and probably not being paid to carry 
tbe mails, which the foreigners wonld carry for nothing rather than an American ship 
ahonld receive aid from tbe Government t Even giving us " free ships and ftee ma- 
terials" wouldnotsnrmount the difficulty. 

After all, tbe amount required to enhsidize a line of steamers is not ao very great. 
Suppose the United States started to enbaidize forty ocean steamers the size of those 
that cross the Atlantic. Putting the vessels at 9,000 tons each, and allowing 30 cents 
per ton for every 1,000 miles traveled, the expense would be $2,400 per 1,000 milea tbr 
tbe 3,000 mUes, or $7,W) for tbe voyage, return trip the same, ur (14,400 for tbe 
round trip. Assuming eight round trips a year wonld give $11^,300 anonally for each 
steamer, or for the whole forty vessels $4,608,000 for a grand fleet of ships worthy of 
this Republic, any two of which would be worth more in time of war than all the 
cruisers we have at present in the Navy. 

Yet, $4,500,000 is no great amount for a nation to puy that has ao many millions 
locked np in her Treasury doing no good, while every legitimate opportnnity should 
be taken to enlarge the avenues of trade by land and sea in order that onr conntij 
iBoj- fulfil] the grand destiny marked ont for it. 
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TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES IN 1888. 

Statement shotoing the numbtr and tonnage of American and foreign sailing and steam 
vessels entered and cleared in the foreign trade at the principal and all other customs dis- 
tricts from and for each island in the West Indies^ from and for Mexico^ and from and 
for each country in Central and South America during the year ending June 30, 1888. 



Countries and islands. 



THB WB8T INDIBS. 

Britiihi 

Antigaa 



Bahama Islands 



Barbadoes 



Nationality and 
motive power. 



American sail 



Foreign sail. 



F(^eign steam 



American sail 



American steam.. 



Foreign sail. 



Foreign steam 



American sail . . . 



Customs districts. 



New York 

Pbiladelphia 

All other Atlantic. 
All other Gnlf 



Total American. 



Portland 

New York 

Philadelphia 

All other Atlantic. 
New York , 



Total foreign. 



Total Antigna. . 



Boston 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

New Orleans 

All other Atlantic. .. 

.All other Gulf 

New York 

All other Atlantic. . 

Total American . 



Entered. 



Boston ,. 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

All other Atlantic. 
All other Gulf.... 

Boston 

Baltimore 

All other Atlantic 



Total foreign. 



Total Bahama Isl- 
ands 



Portland 

Boston 

New York 

Philadelphia 

All other Atlantic. 
All other Gulf.... 



Total American 



No. 

13 

1 

2 



16 



6 
1 
1 
1 



9 



26 



3 

19 

6 

69 

1 

26 

1 

7 

2 



134 



23 

24 

5 

12 

26 

44 

3 

1 



138 



272 



1 

6 

40 

4 
3 
6 



58 



Ton». 
4,577 
328 
398 



5,303 



1,679 
338 
609 
882 



3,408 



8.711 



235 
3,309 

714 
4.922 

607 
3,515 

204 
11,806 

355 



25,727 



15.053 
5,194 
2,222 
978 
2,373 
3,023 
3,145 
1,131 



33,119 



58,846 



457 
3,292 
9,825 
2,007 
1,213 
2,407 



19,201 



Cleared. 



No. 

7 
1 
3 
1 



12 



1 
6 



2 

1 



23 

3 

7 

25 

45 



*"i' 


72 


104 


10,252 


221 


24,066 



3 

II 
51 

6 
11 

1 



83 
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Tons, 

1,918 

486 

983 

76 



3,461 



231 
1,761 



640 
987 



10 


3,519 


22 


6,989 


3 
15 

5 
59 


629 
3,198 

636 
4,401 


29 
5 
1 


3,262 

193 

1,696 






117 


13,804 







4,094 

164 

662 

2,461 

2,899 



1,149 

4,411 

14,317 

2,880 

177 

848 



27,282 



CountriHuditUiid^ 




CmlonndUlrtots. 


Entered. 


Clearod. 
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Amerioiuisall.... 
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Foreign uil 
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PoreiKOMU 

ForolKDMil 




A'o. 


Torn. 


ffo. 


Tm. 






12 










j!;5 

3S.W* 

.a 


'IS 




^.I'il^^lp'''* 












AUnthwGo^.!"::.' 


? 


*T« 










Pbilidelphia 














Alloth«AU«itic... 
Touaroretgn 














182 


i»i,34a 


18 


t,000 




m 


130. UT 


Ml 


31, MZ 




I 


17* 

a,im 


\ 














i;«T 






1 


Si 






TOM Amwi™ . 






11 


2.SM 


16 


i.iao 




,8 


is 


a 














^J 


41S 




^."^^^'r."!""".'::: 


1,230 
«,701 




AUolher AUbdIIu... 
Total foreign.... 
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62,478 


51, 0» 




88 


53,37i 


68 


E5,1M 




1 


asu 
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All otlvii Attuitio.. 
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*8B 


1 
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1 
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1 
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\ 
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a 
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I 
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...... 
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AU other AUanUc... 
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a 
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2 
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a 
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Foreign sail 
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A'o. 
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1 
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1 
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TotalAmorican.- 
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M 
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s 
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IS 
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a 
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Total Jamaica.. . 
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1 
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IS 
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15 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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T 
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la 
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a 
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Hi 
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1 
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Statement ihowing the number and . tonnage of American and foreign sailing and ateam 
veeaeU entered and cleared in the foreign trade, eto.-^Continaed. 



Coantries and islands. 


Nationality and 
motive power. 


Customs districts. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


MEXICO, ETC.— continned. 
Mexico OD the Golf— 


Foreign steam.... 

American sail .... 
American steam.. 

Foreign sail 

Foreign steam.... 

American steam.. 
Foreign steam — 

American sail .... 
American steam.. 

Foreign sail 

Foreign steam.... 

American sail 

American steam.. 

Foreign sail 

Foreign steam .... 

• 

American sail 

Amcrieau steam .. 


Boston 


No. 
1 

81 
2 


Ton». 

966 

27,287 

2,073 


No. 


Ton$. 


Continned. 


New York 


18 

1 
1 
6 


16,293 

1,028 

988 




New Orleans 

Galveston 


• 


AH other Atlantic . . 
Ail other Gulf 

Total foreign — 

Total Mexico on 
the Gulf 

New York 


1 
2 


. 738 
1,000 


3,924 










86 


49, 119 


51 


28,232 




249 


122,977 


214 


115,211 


British Honduras 


3 

1 


492 
108 


4 


656 




New Orleans 

AUotherGulf 






2 
2 


127 




New Orleans 

Total American . 
AUotherGulf 


1 


266 


532 




5 


866 


8 


1,315 








1 
10 


40 




New York 


3 


3,108 


10, 130 




Total foreign — 

Total British 
Honduras 

New Orleans 

New Orleans 

Total Guatemala 
on the Carib- 
bean Sea 

New York 






3 


3,108 


11 


10,170 


. 


8 


3.974 


19 


11.485 


GnatemalA on the Carih- 


5 
2 


3,480 
1,468 






bean Sea. 














7 


4,948 












Honduras on the Carib* 


1 

12 
13 
64 


164 

1,&12 

963 

25,261 


I 

10 
12 
69 


138 


bean Sea. 


New Orleans 

AUotherGulf 

New Orleans 

Total American . . 

New York 


1,458 

908 

29,135 


* 


90 


28,230 


92 


31,639 




2 
38 
13 

1 
85 

3 


396 
3,383 
758 
408 
44,127 
675 


1 
35 
10 

2 
87 

3 


198 




New Orlean s 

AUotherGulf 

New York 


3,081 
544 

1,142 

45,613 

675 




New Orleans 

AUotherGulf 

Total foreign 

Total Honduras 
on the Carib- 
bean Sea 

New York.......... 




142 


49,747 


138 


51,253 




232 


77,977 


230 


81'. 892 


Nicaragua on the Carib- 
bean Sea. 






1 
1 


144 


Philadelnhia 






9 


Baltimore 


1 

1 

20 


146 

146 

13,223< 






AUotherGulf 

New Orleans 

Total American.. 

New Orleans 

New York 


5 

24 


674 
15,123 




22 


13,515 


31 


15,950 




1 
5 
6 
7 


99 

2,577 
2,544 
2,037 


2 
7 
5 
9 


219 
5,326 




PhUadelphia 

New Orleans 

Total foreign — 

Total Nicaragua 
on the Carib- 
bean Sea 

AU other Golf 

New Orleans 

Total American . 


2,115 
2,619 




19 


7,257 


23 


10,279 




41 


20,772 


54 


26,229 


Costa Kica on the Carib- 
bean Sea. 


1 
6 

7 


169 
3,456 


2 

6 


415 
.3,456 




3,625 


8 


3,871 
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CouutrisBsna islands. 


NrntioMlitT «nd 


Ciut<imBdl>tTiota. 


EotCTsd. 


Cleared. 




ForeigTutown.... 

Amerii'iuiB^ 

AMBrkan sfesim. 

FonrfBn eoil 

FotfjRO Hieara.... 

AmcricMiBiJl-... 
Amerleui iteam.. 

Foreign Ball 

Forall^ialeani-- 

AmcricMwil.... 
AuicciilBBiail.... 
Foroignaall 




So. 


Ifl.^ 
9,608 


No. 
IB 


Tom. 








N6wt)r^B 

AUoth«Auintle... 

Total foreifin 

Total CoBta Kica 
on the Carib- 
bean Sea 


8, IBS 












37 


3i,03S 


31 


23,389 




4^ 


35,158 


38 


27, e» 








\ 


S,e!l3 






1 
36 
























AllotbprAtlantio... 












Total AmBricMin .. 


8,613 










117 


101, OBB 


129 


113,709 








2 








12 


2, SIB 


3,000 










3 

27 


2,7M 
2,SBU 
6,608 
llBliS 

a; 064 






Aliotkor Atlantio... 
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Ti 




?XSSr.-::::: 

AUotbrrAtloDtlo... 
All Older Galf. 

Total /oreien 

Total CDl0D,l.ia«n 
tbe Canbbun . 


S 


33,280 
I.SII 
4 Mo 
S,214 


4,700 




24 


20,083 
1,8 3 




w 


SO, 278 


91 


■73,897 




310 


182,277 


S23 


1B8.60« 




\ 


458 
Ifl, 163 


"b 






g™^"'' 


1.781 




AllolberAtlantio.. 


183 




Total American. 






2 


S1.097 


37 


42,656 




3,112 










* 


i,m 








AllolberAIIanllu.. 


\ 


S38 
1,TU 




Total foraign.... 
Total Veiteiaela.. 




2L 


s,s7a 


13 


6,170 




U 


28,678 


SO 


4B,226 








B7 








IB 


2,062 








IBisSl 
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Philadelphia 




Allniber Atlantic. - 
AUbthL-cGolf 

Total American.. 


2 
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33 


13,353 
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Conntri« uid iaUnde. 
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Entered. 


Cleared. 
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Foreign Mil 
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Total BritiiihGnl 
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42,627 
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80 


si 
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All other AOantic... 


13 


ie.M> 






20,61» 




NowOrleaUB 

Total foreign.... 


10 












4S7 


331. W5 


151 


83.728 




m 


aB9,79a 


3S& 


147,309 








i 








2 


638 
3.B12 

2,8M 


2.^ 
1.330 






















1 






Totil American . 
Porfljind 
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7, Ml 


7 


4,ns 
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IS.ST' 














l!iS£'^£":::: 


7 


x?;a 



CDiuilxi<nandiBliu>d«. 




Cnatoma diatriots. 


Knlered. 


c 


eand. 


kBiito, Eic-nonliimed. 


Foreign Btoani,.., 
Amerioia sail .... 

Fowicnuall 

FowifinBleBiD-.. 

American sai! 

Foroiimsall 

AmerlcBD H3il ... 
rowlgnsMl 




Ifo. 


Tom. 


yo. 


'■SI 
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103,842 


ea 


44,453 




130 


113,333 


78 


«,3M 








10 

1 


14,104 

1 


^ 








B.g| 






















ALl oihorArlftiitlc... 
All other Gulf 


s 


w 




Total American.. 










40 


38,787 


06 


43, no 




7 
7 


i'i 


" 














B3;»SS 




AllolharAtlaiitio.,. 
















1 


Rg 






8,201 




Total foreiea.,.- 
PugBt Sound 








wa 


l-i,lS3 


asj 


177, sn 




m 


£00, S^ 


sie 


s»,e3e 


UeiicoonthaPikciflc:— . 


t 
i 





2 


eaa 

1.373 
239 




SmFMOclBOO 

l:sSsr.~.::::::: 




Total Amertinn.. 


'"4ra 




212 


al.588 


20B 


29.030 








I 








1 
23 
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i 






SaDFrsDDluo 

ffSSSi."::::: 


B.ew 




S3 


20,470 




Total foreign.... 
TotOlMejItooii 
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ze,s37 


^ 


27,461 
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Conotileii and ielanda. 


'mm't^'^ « ■" 


Cofltome ilistricla. 


fin 


Itri'd. 


c 


eared. 


■BXico, Kio.-™ntimiea. 


AmerioMiBan-.-. 
ForfiEnenil 

AtDorlouieaU.... 

FumjtnuuU 

ForBipi Btosm-.. 

Fnroigo anil 

Aninric™ Biijl .. 
Foreign nail 

Amertcansail... 
ForelwiBSil.— 
Foreign steam.. 


SanFruiciBco 


Xo. 


-» 


Tfo. 


jv™. 




1 






Total Cmta Rioa 
ontkePMlfio- 










1 
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1 


IMS 








aS 
















SanFrauofaoo 

Total Ainflricsn - 


B4 


58,152 


61,834 




~ 


68,162 


= 


fl2,32B 




1,(M5 
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Tolalforfflgn 

Total Calnmbla 
onthePaciflo.. 

SinFianclsco 


7 


6,735 


5,565 




D 
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B 


ftlSO 




42 
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44 
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12B 


J 
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NowYork 










I 
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2 
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3 


I.IIB 
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Total foreign 

Total Ecuador... 
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3 
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4 


1.210 


4 


2,976 
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* 
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■4 


2.6S2 


« 
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I 


VDlfl 


11 


10.218 




4 


4,60B 


16 
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1 
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" 


4.E68 
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AllDttier AClantia... 
SanFrandMO 

aez'.;:-:-:- 




















sa 


n.m 


IB 


17,680 


Chili— Co ntioned 


s 


6Ge 


4 
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Sa^Franoiaco 


11.009 
















"? 


l.OOS 
19,GUt 

2.m 








4 
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3B,6B5 


19 


B0.saa 




69 
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68 
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Appendix B to Pabt II. 



BEPORT OF HOUSE COIOilTTEE OH SHIPPING. 

I submit as au appendix a very able report oil the steam-^hip qaes- 
tion, made to the House of Uepresentatives oa Febraory 12, 1884, by 
the honorable Mr. Hunt, of Loaisinna : 



[To, 



Jl H. K. US7.] 



I 



The Committee on Amcriaan Shjp-buildiug and Hhip-owniug iDtereata, to whoin 
waa referred the bill (H. K. :t363) for the eaconrageiuent of the AmerioBn merchant 
marine, respeotfully submit the roUowing report : 

The bill recommended b; tlie aommittee provider for oooaii mall service between 
the United 8tat«s and foreign countries. 

Under section ^976 uf tbo Revised Statutes of the Uoited States, Americao veaaeU 
engA^ed io the forei<;a trade ace compelled to (?arr; the mails. These Tesaelamay be 
detained for saoh leogth of time us suits tbo Post-Offlce Department, and are obliged 
to deliver the mails to the foreign port to which tbe; may be boond and to the Poat- 
Offlce Itself, and for this Berrico the Post-OfBce is to puj the vesaels the utterly in- 
ftdeqaate sum of 2 cents a letter. The iustanuos are stated to be nnmerooh where 
American vessels have beun cletoioed by the Postmaster-General ami have been coo- 
atntlned to reoeive the mails and t« deliver them when the pay received for carrying 
did not actoall; reimburse them for the detention and cartage of the letters at the 
port of destination. In the case of the Pacific Mall Steam-ship Company, it is stated 
that while their ships are obliged to carry the mails tbe company have paid out more 
money to effect delivery at tbe post-office in the city of Aspiowall than they obtained 
for mail service from the United States the whole way from New York to Aspinwall. 

The committee consider that snch a condition nf things sbonld not be allowed to 
coutione. Where the Poat-Office Department desires mails to be carried along our 
ooasta, and where American vessels are under the protection of tbo navigation aclfi, 
the Government can not seize a vessel and compel ber to carry tbe nails, but must 
enter into contraota and pay a fair price in the premises. Tbe DepartmoDt mad« 
aome time ago a contract with n small steamer, running from Oulveaton to Brasbear, 
and paid tbe steamer $50,000 a yeftr. This ia Ave times ss ronob as ia paid all Ameri- 
can vessels for carrying the mails of the United States for the entire period of one 
year to every port in South America, and esceeds by about jilD,000 tbe irhfilo amount 
pkid all American vessels png:i<cuil iii the foreign mail service. At tbe iireaent time 
Governntont pays for tbe carriage uf (be mails from Cedar Keys to Key West, Fla., 
$31,000. 

It ia Hubmitteil tliat there ih no rea.ion why the Post-Office Department should 
exercise the power referred to over vessels in thff foreign trade when it has none at 
■II given I« it to control similarly railway trains, or stage ooaohes, or vesaels on the 
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lokea or the rivcra of the coantry, or KoiDg coMtwise, Tho coiupuiiaatioii of tba 
priniiipal railway routps ia from 8175 to Sl,155 per mile per annum, and that of the 
routes nf Bmiillvt iiiiporCuuoe from $45 to $.150 per mite per anntim. Of the 
IhoDaandof raili'oad routed it ia Hafe losayuuly two or three houdied ei 
pettaatiou piiid,bf QnTernneut, nod it ta likevrine true that ia the great majority of 
B postage on the maila thus carried fulls very far short of reimburaiug the Gov- 
:be coBt ofservice over them. 

The hill reported is designed to farnr and eHlaliiish a better policy in regard to 
American steam-ehip linos Id the foreiga trade. It proceeds apon the achnoirledged 
foot of the decline in Americaashipping, and has for its aim the restoration of it. 
The passage of the bill would unJoabtedly tend to the revival of Aioerioaii ahip- 
buildiug and Hhip-owning JnteTeatB. It would enlarge and invlgoratn American oou- 
merce with foreign conntriiiB, and, it is hoped, set the flag on the seas oace more. 

To tbeao euda, atTuoting as tbej do national prosperity, national character, And 
Datioual independence itself on the ocean, the bill reported doea away with the un- 
just diacrimination which now exists between foreign mail service and the home 
service. It is subroittad, aa has been already observed, that there is no jnst ground 
for the discriminatioa to stand npon, and it dMerves to be here added that, in point 
of fact, throughout the very thorough examination to which the matter has been 
enbjeoted, none at all Iiaa ever been auggeited. 

Nor are tie proviaions of the bill obnoxious to the charge that they eatsblieli » 
eubaidy for the paymuut of ocean postage, in the proper or, at leuat, the general nn- 
deratunding of tie term. On the contrary, instead of being extraordinary, the pay 
provided fur by the bill will be found to be only ordinary, aud in fair proportion to 
the eervicea to be rendered. Lost the Government should be iudaaeil into undue lib- 
erality and mer^ gratnitie»i, the bill provides for adverliding all contiactsfor the car- 
riage of the mails, for their adjudication to the lowest bidder, and for the exacting of 
responsible secnrity for the fnlhllment of the contract. The bill, then, la one to give 
just compeoaation for aerviues to be rendered. It is. one to uaiTy the policy of the 
Government regarding the carriage of mail matter on the ocean to foreign conntriea, 
and that coaatwiae and on the land, to reduce the whole t.o one aysteni, to sMimilate 
tlie different parts of it, and to put all substantially on the same footing. 

Nobody, as has been noted, is to be found who will venture to assail the policy 
wheipby remuneration is made for mail servioe on the inland routes of the United 
States. Nobody contends against that policy on the aasuuiption that It involres the 
subsidizing of the routes. The public must be and are satisfied if, on the whole, they 
are fonnd to be aelf-sustainiug. Ia the foreign mail service, on the contrary, the Qov- 
ernmont., by charging 5 centa per half-ounce on the letters, and paying ateamers 3 cents 
per letter only, makea a clear profit of from $400,GUO to $600,000 a year. Tbo colleo- 
tion of this sum is kept up notwithstanding payments, as already shown, of Cur larger 
sums per mile than the bill proposes to give for weekly, fortnightly, and monthly 
DiaUs within our own territory, when it is nndeniably true that these mails con tiun 
fewer letters than the foreign-going steamera would, and are attended by none of the 
incidental advantages to commerce, mannfactnrea, and navigation which, ftt this 
time of the world, unquestionably form the chief value of lines of communioatioD by 
steam with loreigu countries. 

Tbe bill providea that in no event shall the contract price exceed $1 a nautioal 
mile out and bank ; that is to say, out of abundant caution, it provides a limitation 
not to be found in any other branch of the postal service. Again, the bill reqnirea 
that the aggregate of the contracts made in pursuance of it shall not exceed groso- 
ruvenuea of tbe Foat-Offlce Uepartuieut from the foreign mail service less the amount 
paid for transportation of the mails on foreign veaaels and the net amount paid for- 
eign administration for intermediary, territorial, and sea transit of such mails. 

Thweis authority forthe remarkable statement that, if this restriction wereapplied. 
to and extended inland, there would be no mail at all in four-fifths of the Stales of 
the XTnioo, At this time over $600,000 more than are received are requited to supply 
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mails ill the gi'eat State of Ohio; and the Statea are veTf few nheie tlio mail servio^ 
does not; oast the country a great deal more than is derived in 

NotwilhstandiTig the premises, however, the committee have adopted the limits' 
tiona on Bipenilitiires in hehalf of foreign ooean postal service which appear in tha 
act, BO that the atDuuut to be paid for the service referred to shaU not exceed aaertaiil 
amonnt; tliat ia to aay, the gross revenne diminished, as alrea<ly Bet forth. It ia 
lieved that the anm ao reached will ho au available aggregate, dnring the term of 
year, of, aay, (1,700,000. At the aame time it deserves to be expressly noted that 
less the present American ocean-going postal service ahould be doubled only half this 
amoant vonld be actaally expended. 

But, as the Post-0£Boe Department might, if there were no farther provision, 1>Q 
embarrasied in the case of a refusal to conclnde a postal oontract or in cane of im- 
poaaibility to form one, the bill, in view of section JSOSof the Reviswi Statu tea, pro- 
viding for compnlsory process against an American vessel, has coupled, by a provi- 
sion additional to those already eiplnlned, this right of compulsion with ibe further 
pTOvisioD that It shall have application where maila are to be convoyed from Ihti'' 
United States to foreign destinations in the event only that the Post mas ter-Generat 
shnll find it inexpedient or impracticable to contract for their conveyauce nuder the 
limitations of the act. 

So far the report of the eotomittee follows the bill. There are, however, considera- 
tione of pnhlic good and general policy with which the report is naturally couoeated, 
and which, in the jndgment of the committee, merit the Ijest considera ti on of the 
House and the country. For a number of years these have been discnsaed 
sisted upon by oommitteea preceding the iiresent one, and which hare imtinipated. 
the labor which mnst otherwise have deTulved upon ns. Last in point of time is the 
report made the Brat seaaion of the Forty-seventh Congress by Mr. Money, of Missla^ 
aippi, from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. This report, taking 
notice, aa it doea, uf (hose which have gone before, and distinguished a ~ 
cnraoy of information and ability, is here reprodaced for the general 
adbrds in examining into, and correctlyjudging of, the ocean mail acrvicei and like- 
wiae for the powerful vindication Jnstly dedncihle from the argomeni 
favor of the hill unauimonsly reported by as. 

The report made by Mr. Money has been amended only by bringing down the sta- 
tisticB to as lute a, date as practicable. It proceeds aa follows 



"When your commilteecon.iiders the great questions properly related to thismeasnre 
and in some degree to he affected by it, the question of the carrying trade, of a c 
mercial marine aa a nursery for both the personnel and material of a war marine 
not only commercial independence but national honor and national aafety, of 
territorial iaolation and conaeqnent abaolate dependence in fotare worn (which must 
come to any independent nation) upon onr Navy, both for protection and offensivs 
warfare ; in short, of all the far-reaching oonseqnences in onr industrial, fiiianaial, 
and political future, of a wise and liberal development of onr comroeroe and tha 
restoration of our lighting Navy, and with it the commanding attitude wo will as: 
among the nationa of the earth, then yonr committee hesitate, impresaed with the 
vastnesa of the field, disconraged by the able and exhuiistive efforts in this sjihere of 
the most powerful and patriotic of onr predeoeasors, and diffident of our ability ta 
present any now thought or eiperieoco that would indueDoe you in the conslderatioa 
of tbia measure. The greatest difBcully we find is to compress in the brief limits of 
a report the valuable information, rejection, and experiment, the result of fonaec 
labors upon this great question. Indeed, there can be nothing new of idea, bnt 
can select from a great oload of witnesses the testimony of some of the wisest, moat 
sngauions, and patriotic statesmen who have ever identified themaelves with the legis 
lation of our country. We may profit too by the example of other nations, and mora 
particularly by the remarkable experience of that nation fVom whom we ore proud ta. 
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derive onr origiD, whose oooBaminate wisdom baa illastnkted a 
tbo iDufct riiHpleiident in haman aonalB. 

"The melanchol; staij of oni commeroinl decline yom Doainlttee will not kera 
repeat. The glorious rivahy for eDpremacy in 1840 nnd tbe abject dependonajr 
IB»3 is a fiharp contrast, so hnmitiatiDg that a recital to Ibis House aoald oul; be 
jaatiGeil for the purpose of ameudmont aod coriection of the policy which permitted it. 
From the beginning of this centnry for nearly fifty years onr commercial progress was 
a miracle of energy and anocess. We had ontstripped all competitors hot Great Brit- 
ain, and had excited her pr^fonndest fears. We not only carried the hulk of onrown 
trade, bat every water was vexed by the snift keels of American clippers, coDtesting 
the carrying trade of the world with the "mistress of the seas." The starry flag of 
the yoQDg Bepnblic saluted every sky which knew the red cross of St. George. The 
British newspapers sonnded the alarm ; the British Parliaaient went to work through 
its committees; every tax was removed, every incumbrance was lifted; the bail diug 
of war vessels was given three^fonrths to private ship-yards; heavy subsidips were 
given, and increased as competition demanded; opportunely the practicability of 
Hteam ocean navlgatioa was demonstrated by America; Eugland had thi 
oonl in lucky juxtaposition: the iron st«amer wii« cntiatrticted and England again, 
enjoyed an undisputed supreiDEioy. Your ooromittee are fnUy aware that a reasonable 
compensation for ocean mail service will not alone rehabilitate our dilapidated 
merce, but it will begin the movement; and we believe its effects will be immediatA 
and'powerful, and if followed by wise legislation, nrgently called for by the plainest 
principles of political economy and self-preservation, will re-establish our Bepublio as 
one of the greatest maritime powers of tbo globe. Something must be done to regain 
oar oorryiug trade, payiug novr S100,fll}0,000 per annum to foreign ships, to keep this 
Taat sum at home ; aboot this tbere is no difference ; the dispute is about uietfaodB. 
If we can accomplish this aud at the same time revive the industry of sbip-biillding, 
so essential to our national glory and existence, develop our iron and coal mines and 
utilise our forests, employ the labor of our own citizens and train skilled workmen 
and artisans, sailors, and officers, theu let us hasten to take the first step towards so 
glorioviB a tosult and not despise even a small beginning of a good work. Every 
natiou of the earth that pretends to commerce has heavily subsidized ocean mail lines. 
They know that direct, regolar, and swift communioatiou begius and fosters trade, 
and without it commerce hmgnisbes and dies. This is the experience of the 
and is'onre tbo only nation of the earth that shall fail to learn from itt As Eugland 
has been the leading nation in coumeroe and the pioneer in postal ntTairs, we present 
a condensed statement of her treatment of ocean mails. Her oEpendiCure for railway 
and ocean mails, according to reports of the British postmaster- general, was : 
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"The Britisli GoreniToent in the ye»r 1867 contracted with the Peninsular and Ori- 
BDf al Steam Nan'catioii Company for twelve years' aerviuo, at Iho iitioo of £400,000 per 
liie Gnveninient a|^eeing that wben ibe fond actTUing for divideud in any 
one jear»Loii1(t fall beldir Ibe amount T*^qaired foraG per cent, dividend tbe BobBidy 
ehonld be itiornuijed by tbe amount of tbe deSciency, pruvided in no case waa the 
Ouvemtiient to ]iny more than £500,000 per annum ; if the sum riees above the Bnni 
leqnired fur 6 per cent., then the Qoverumeut to receive one-foiirlb the exoesa. The 
Po8liii38ler-Gpnerul explains this heavy eubsidy in this laugnage: 'The increase of 
expense of Ibis service will be considerable, but, looking at tbe great oompeHtion to 
which tbe Peninsular and Oriental Company is now exposed by Its passenger trade, 
not only by the Frenoh line of Bteam veasels, hnt also by tbe large number of military 
officers and other Government paaaengere now carried by the Bl«Bm trac sports lately 
bniltby the admiralty, lam of the opinion that tbe terms of tbe new contract are as 
fiivorable as could be expected.' In 1870 the pay was fixed at £450,000. In 1867 the 
with the Koyal Mail Steam Puchet Company was about to expire. The com- 
pany snst-ained great to»sea by reaaoD of hiirriuaueB and earthquakes at St. Thomsa. 
The Goverumeut renewed the eontrnct for five years, for the reason given by the Poat- 
mul or- General, as follows: 'Unwilling at such a moment to tnvitt eompetitvni or 
withhold a concoBsinu without which the company might have succambed to its 
losses, the late government, after much oon si deration, renewed the contracts, in the 
oBie of the West India service for five years, and in the cose of the Brazil setvioe for 
fbnr years.' The two contracts were for more than $1,000,000 per annnm. That is the 
way Great Britain builds op bar great ocean Ilops and carries her commerce to every 
mart. In 1863 the Governmontgave the Cape of Good Hope line S3a,000in premiums 
formnning uvdertine. Having thoroughly established her lines totheUniled States 
in 1S77, Great Brilain paid only ocean postage, but when it was represauted that that 
pay was not sufficient, the Government almost doubled the pay to tbeCunard,Inman, 
and While 8tar Cuuipauiea. Last year Great Britain paid nearly ^,500,000 to ocean 
mail lines. 

"Great Britain, in 1839, gave tbe Canard line (425,000 ; that not being snfflcient, 
the say was increased in 1640 to (550,000. Canard J^ailed to run bia ships profitably 
M that pay, and then his pay wa« advanced to |TS5,D0O, Ha increased the siEe of hie 
eblps iu 1852. and his pay was raised to (355,000 per aonnia. 

"In 1846 Great Britain paid tbe line of ateame'v from Southampton, via Jamaica, 
across the Isthmus of Panama and down to Valparaiso (1,500,000 per annum. 

"England's way has been orowned with a wonderful ancuess. The opponents of 
thiB measure have said we can not expend as much money aa England has done and 
wilL We need not spend as much, but it ia sliamefai to retire from the field. When 
England auoceeda, these croakers say let na abandon tbe contest and surrender our 
oarrying trade ; but when Stevens beat with the America the British yachts at Cowes, 
that yacht race was made the subject of investigation by the House of Commons. 
National pride should be a factor in this problem. 

"American ships are compelled to carry our mails whether they wish to or not. but 
we never compd a steam-boat, railway, or stage-ooach to carry them at ull, and when 
they do, they are welt paid ; au are the Eteaui-ship lines in oar waters. The law opon 
ocean mall transportation is as follows : 

"'The master of any vessel of theUnited States, bound from any port therein to any 
tbreign port, or from any foreign port to any port in the United States, shall, before 
clearance, receive on board and securely convey all such mails as the Posl-Office De- 
partment, orany diplomatic orcousutarageut abroad, shall offer; and he shall promptly 
deliver the same, at the port of destination, to the proper officer, for which he shall 
receive tn>D cm(s for every letter so delivered ; and upon tbe entry of every such ves' 
sat returning from any foreign port, the master thereof sbail make oath that he haa 
promptly delivered all the mail placed on board said voaael before clearance from the 
United States; and it he fail to make such oath, tbe vnsaol shall not be entitled to the 
privileges of u vessel uf the United States,' — (Kovieed Statutes, seelion 3U76.) 
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"The following table will show how this law operates against the American ship 
engaged in the foreign trade : ^ 

Mail services from the United States to foreign countries for fiscal year ended June 30, 1883, 

by vessels of American lines. 



Lines and service. 



Kaatica] miles 

of service one 

way.* 



Amoniit of 
mail pay. 



American line : Philadelphia to Qaeenstovm 

Pacifl Mail Line: New York to Asninwall, San Francisco to Panama, 
San Francisco to Yokohama, San Francisco to Hawaii. San Francisco 
to Australia and New Zealand 

New York, Havana, and Mexican Mail Line: 

New York to Cnba, Porto Rico, and Mexico 

New Orleans to Vera Crass, Mexico 

United States and Brazil Mail Line: Newport News to Bio de Janeiro. .. 

New York and Cnba Mail Line : New York to Cnba, Porto £ico, and 
Bahamas 

Red ''D"Line: New York to Venezuela and Cara9ao 

Morgan Line : New Orleans to Cuba and Mexico, Key West to Cuba, G«l« 
veston to Mexico 

Clyde Line: New York to Hayti, San Domingo, and Turk*s Islands 

- Nassaa Mail Line: New York to Bahamas and Cuba 

British Honduras Mail Packet Line: New Orleans to Belize, Republic of 
Honduras, and Guatomala.'. 

Otor^'s Pioneer Line : N ew Orleans to Republic of Hondoras 

California and Mexican Line : San Francisco to Mexico 

Varioutii lines: San Francisco to Hawaii 

Steamer Chase: New Orleans to Mexico 

Various lines : Key WesttoCnba s. 

Pacific Coast Line : San Francisco to Victoria, British Columbia 

Oregon R. R. and Navigation Co. : Port Townsend, Wash. Ter., to Vic- 
toria, British Colambia 

Steamer Emmett: Eastport, Me., to Campobello, New Brnnswick 

Boston, Halifax, and Prince Edward Island Line: Boston to Halifax, 
Nova Scotia 

Nova Scotia Line : Boston to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 



Total 




$3,008.37 



21, 569. 34 

9,078.41 

640.55 

1,222.46 

2, 850. 31 
893.10 

700.82 
35L34 
310.90 

878.77 
34.44 

358.44 

279.76 
10.60 
30.23 

387.64 

949.30 
19.37 

52.56 
224.82 



43, 339. 53 



*The outward mails only being paid for, the distance one way only is here given. 

** Contrast with this showing the foUowing, which gives the amoont paid annnally 
to five lines which carry the mails in the coasting trade : 



Lines. 



Cedar KeyeT to Key West, Fla 

San Francisco to Portland, Oregon. 

Port Townsend to Sitka 

Portland to Astoria 



Total. 



No. ships. 



Miles trav- 
eled. 



48,880 
69,680 
16, 020 
54.880 



189,460 



Mall pay. 



$31,000 

22,000 

16,000 

S^OUO 



74,000 



** France subsidizes as follows : 

Francs. 

Line to China, Japan, and India 8,573,024 

Line to South America : - 3,644,000 

Line to Mediterranean 4,382,263 

Line to Mediterranean 375,000 

Line to West Indies and Mexico -. 3,953,257 

Line to the United States 1 2,361,348 

Line to English Channel 100,000 



Total annual pay 



23, aS8, 892 
f4, 677, 778 
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" In additioD, Frauee baa a liooBty for ship-bDilding and ranuini; : 

'"There will tie paid fur a1[ steain uiid aailiuir venJds launched ufter the paaangeof 
this bill, excepting (Istiiog-Tflaselfl, jaohts, and sWumera now receiving a subsidy, i 
folio wa : 

'"Thirty cents poi Ion for every mile run, to be redaced eaob year, as followa; 

" ' Oua uud a half oeniiia per ton for wooden Tessels. 

'"One and a half cents per ton forcompoMte vessels. 

'■'One cent per tou for iron vessels. 

'' 'The vessels to be used by the Govemuieat in case of war; and the above pre- 
minm to be increased lb per cent, where deaigiiB are sabmitted to and approved by 
Ibe navy department. 

'"WUere materials are imported for the construotion of vessels, there wilt b 
lowed to ship-builders, in place of the duties jiaid upon mftteriuls — 

For every registered ton of iron or steel Jig 

For wooden vessels of over 200 tons 

For composite vessels ... 8 

For wooden vessels under 200 tons.... ; 

"'For all the pumps, niHohiaery, etc., required, $2.40 for every 230 pounds. All 
vessels transformed to increased tonnage aft«r the passage of this bill will be allowed 
the same preiolani as for new vessels on the increased tonnage.' 

"To illustrate this new French bonnty law, appl; It to a 3,000-toii iron ship, The 
bonnty would be — 
On building; 

Weight of iron in hull, 1,800 tons, at JIB S21,6( 

Weight of machinery, 500 tons, at {24.43 12,615 

34, 215 

"Then there is allowed 30 ceuts per ton for every 1,000 miles run, after being pul 
in service, for first year, diminishing Icent per mile each year thereafter. 

"Presuming the above ;),OI>0-ton steamer makes ten trips from Havre tu Neiv York|iei 
annnni, or 60,000 miles, this gives for first year's service as follows : 
3,000 toiiB,ut30cent8 = $0(]x60 = |54,000. 
And second year's service 52,000. 

"This will expire entirely at the end of thirty years, 

"Adding the bounty and the allowance per mile, the law would grant the 3,000-ton 
■hip the first year J83,015. The French Goverament for this requires iu return the 
carrying of its mails, and the right to nso the ships in case of war, taking theiu a 
fair valuation. 

"Bismarck, the most extraordinary genius of this age, speaking of the French law 
with the keen criticism of a rival power, said it would 'create fur France a powerful 
DBV.v which may prove of effective Ber?ice in time of war,' and 'the merchant ni 
is the handmaid of all other industries, of agricnitnre and ooinmorce. Ou the day 
when the freight trade is given over to foreigners a mortal blow will be given to all 
the induslries of the country. These enterprises can not dispense with Government 
aid, and this has always been afibrded in a productive manner as souu 
question of paving the way for our traffic in distant markets. England hasgiveo the 
toample of using mail steamers us the pioneers for the eieation or expauaion o 
meroial relations. It is deserving of serious consideration whetbtr under the i 
stknces German shipping and commerce can hope for further prosperous development 
M against the competition of other nations aided by public funds and assistance.' 

"Italy8nb«idiz6sannuallyt3,2iH.ail; Brazil, {1,700,000; Japan, $500,000. Thet^ 
feeble colonies of Now Zealand and New South Wales are now paying the Australia 
and 8an Francisco line (450,000 per ajannin ; of this we are greatly the bencHciai'ies, the 
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'balonoeoftradewitlitb(ieeco1oaieabelngi]earljS4,650,OOOinoarftiTor. CaDitlie tliat 
all otbsr uafiouB are miHtAkeu In tbepnticyof iiaj'iogfair oiHnpEDaationforoceau mail 
carriage. anA tbat wo onl;? arc right t The reaulta show tho coDtrary.* Bat the preneDt 
poliuv baa not ulwaya been held by as ; out policy baa been at otber timeaeilbTtoore 
sagacioaa, more patrioiio, diotu juat, or more liberal Ibau now. A Democratic admin- 
istratiou, booked by the ableat men of all parties, ooce dealt fnlrly and liburally with 
oar ocean mail carriers. Succee»lve committeoa of boib Houaea bare recommended 
tliia oieAaore iu aubecance ; Freaidenta have recommended it iu tbeir measagex, aDd 
PoBtmaatei-Oeneials in tbeir reports; commercial and industrial bodicB in tbeir con- 
Tsntiona have declared tbe trne policy of tbe Goverumenl. Tbny have given no un- 
certain sound. The epeechta of tba great stut-titimeu of tho paat come down to ua, if 
not with eolemn antbority at leant witb persiiaaiTe power, nrging us to take tbia 
among otber means to re est-ablixh onr commerce apon tbe ocean, from which it ia 
diBuppearisg, before efforts wisely and porsiatently sapported by foreign powera. 

" In hia celebrated report on commerce Mr. Jeffereou wisely aaid : 'Our navigation 
involves still bigher ooDaideration ; as a branch of indaatry it is valuable, but aa a 
reaource of defense it ia eaaential. Tbe poaition and clrcnmatancea of tbe United 
States leave tbem nothing to feai from their land-board, and nothing to desire beyond 
tbeir present rigbta. But on the sea-board they are open to injury, and they Uavo 
then, too, a commerce which mnst be protected. Tbis can only be done by poaaeaaing 
a respectable body of citizen enamen and artisla and entubliehmnnta in readiness for 
sbip-building. If particular nationa grasp at nndue sbanis of onr commerce, and 
more especially if they aeize on tho means of the United States to convert them Into 
aliment for tbeir own strength and withdraw them entirely from theiinpport of those 
to nbom tbey belong, defensive and protecting measures become neceaeary on the 
part of the nation whose marine resourcee are thna invaded, or it will be disarmed of 
Its defense, ita productiuua will be at the mercy of the nutmn which baa poaaeaaed 
ItaelC eiclusivel; ot tbe meana of carrying tbem, and ita polilica may be influenced 
by thojie who command ita commerce. The ca)Tiage of onr mm gomrnoditiea, (/' drm 
eatahliahcd itt ariather ahannel, ean not be resumed in the mommt to* Aesirt. 

•' •!/ we lose the seaineit and artiaU whorn it noin employs, we loae the present means of 
marint defense, and tl^ie^eiU be requUllO to raise upolhers, ii>hen diiifraeepr losses shall 
iriag home to our feelings the eoHs of having abandoned them.' 

" The Comiaitloe on Pust-Ofbce and Post-Roads in their report said ; 

'' 'The British Government contraota with ita lines of steam-sbips, and pays them 
large subaidjes for carrying its malls, while tbe United States compels its ehips to 
carry its mails, and will not allow a ship its clearunce papers until flhobaslbe United 
Stalea mall on board, and then aUows her only tbe aoeon poatage of two cents on » 
letter, which is a dead loss to tbe ship. 

" 'The stage-wagons carrying tbe island mails receive an average of $96 per mjte 
of route per annum. Tbe steamers on the river au'.l along the coasts receive an average 
of 84y.50 per mile jier annum. 

" 'The railroads receive an average of JIISI per uiile per annum, while tbe more im- 
portant roads receive (&3», iSOJ, $92-J, {^79, (1,155 per mile of road per annum ; and, 
on the vast majority of these, tbe postage would not pay the cost. On only a few 
hundred of the 0.900 routes would tbe carrier consent to do the work for the postage, 
yet the merchant vessels ore compelled to carry the mail for the ocean poatage, which 
in a very few eaaes will amount to as much as fl per mile per annum. A oonipaajr , - 
sendiug a magxniGaont and costly vessel over a stormy ocean for 3,000 or 4,000 mila 
receives less for carrying tbe mail than u etage-coach tunning on an nnitnportRRt h 

"Tbe losses sastaincd by the United States by tho decay of American shippingfV] 

_ . „ ^ — . ^m 

'Appendix "A" is added, being a report by Consul Crain, of Milan, on tbe biatOtlTB 
and extent of rabsidies granted to ocean steam-ships by vaiiooa oonutriee. 



thna briefly and cleariy stated by the New York Cbumber of Commerce, Jauuary 16 



" 'Ta the Chamber of CommercB: 

" 'Toor committee, appointed to tabe iuto consideration the subject of 'Amerioan 
Sbapping ' engaged in foreign trade, for tlie purpose of recommending snob leginlation 
as wfuld tend to its revival and improvement, respectfully report : 

" 'That the aataal state of American shipping, and its tendency to astill more ab- 
ject condition, seems to bo adniittei) by uU persons and parties, and yonr committee is 
cheered to fiod an almost unanimnus desire that, b; some process and action, it sliall 
be revived. And, further, without entering npon the specific remedy, it seems to \i 
admitted on all sides that the remedy is only to be foand in some kind of legislativ 
action by the Coogrese of the United States. Ynar coniioittee iuclioe to add to thi 
Irgislation by Ibe States in addition. In listening to the various opposing opinions 
and stintimentB which have been brought before them, your committc-u have been 
stmok mith the mnch mote extended natnre of the evils which arise from a loss ( 
our mercantile marine than would occur tu one who bos not studied and pondered o 
the subject. They wonld briefly enumerate some of the principal ones, for the best 
remedies will be those which correct all or tbe most of these, and it is quite cerl 
that some of tbe proposed remedies will not affect or correct them folly. We ■ 
classify these as liirecl and conaequejitial, as follows: 



'■ ' 1. The loss to the couutry of the freights earned by the veeselB, now estimated 
as the proportion actually paid to foreign vessels, at least to tbe snm of $100,000,000 
per annum. 

'"9. Theloss to the uonn try of tbe industry of building and repairing tbe additional 
tonoago that may be required for this carrying trade. 

" ' 3. The joea to'tbe nation of its naval militia, which its mercantile marine should 
constitnte. 

" ' 4. Tbe loss of an important and valuable cocomissiou lousiness, and the large 
trade and industries of ship-chandlers, sailmakers.abipsmiths, andnnueTousartiolea 
used in the coDstrnctioo and running of vessels. 

" 'ISIJIHacT OH CONBBqUKNTIAI.. 

" '1. The loss of ship-hnilding establisb meats, which, with tbe gradaal withdrawal 
of orders, languish aud are finally closed, and tbus even the proper facilities for per- 
manent repairs be lost, iuid in time of war leaving ns crippled and helpless, until such 
eatabllsbments could he created ; and likewise the loss of the educated ship-builders 
Uttoohed to fluc;b establishments. 

" '3. The loss of educated seamen. That this is now taking place can not be 
doubled, and that it will continue and increase cannot be denied. American hoys 
will not see tbe same attraction and iuducemeot to ship under foreign flags, where 
the life, regulations, laws, aud punishments are all foreign, and without appeal tt 
own authorities. 

" ' 3. Tbe loss of educated managersof ships and lines uf vessels. A moment's reflec- 
tion will show that it ia an educated talent to be able to efBciently man, equip, and 
manage vessels. One who understands tbe btiHiness would make a line a suc( 
onder the same conditions that another equally honest but without experience wonld 
Jail under. 

'"A. The loBsof a very important amount of insurances, not only on the vessels aud 
freights, but also on cargoes frequently purchased by the owners to supply freight* 
wliBn markets are dull, the inaarances on which generally arc effected at tbe home 
port of tbe vessel. 

152i 17 
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" ' It will thus be seen that the mere holding of vessels by American capitalists will 
not alone meet the requirements of the case. 

'* *It is claimed by all parties and denied by no one that, in addition to the difier- 
ence in the first cost of vessels in their construction and of the running expenses, such 
as cheaper wages, provisions, and insurance, American ship-owners are burdened with 
certain existing laws and regulations not exacted or required in other countries, and 
hence that, even if the cost could be equalized, the expenses attendant on the laws, 
&c., referred to would render the effort to compete useless.' 

" The New York Tariff Convention of November 30, 1881, passed resolutions, from 
which we quote : 

** * Our Government should treat American mail-carriers on the sea, going to foreign 
ports, exactly as it does its mail-carriers on the land, making no distinction between 
a ship in the foreign trade and a railroad car or a coast steamer. Our foreign carry- 
ing trade should be built up through the adoption, by our Government, of a policy 
similar to that by which Great Britain and other European Governments have built 
up their merchant marine — a policy broad, comprehensive, and equitable, such a 
policy as will induce the investment of capital in ships built in American ship-yards 
and by American labor. This convention urges upon Congress the importance of 
taking immediately such wise legislative action as this great national interest de- 
mands to bring it again to that position which is due to it and the nation itself.' 

" The National Tariff Convention, held at Chicago, November 15, 1881, adopted reso- 
lutions on the upbuilding of our commercial marine, from which we quote the fol- 
lowing : 

***2. The United States should make American vessels the carriers of American mails 
at rates proportionate to the value of the service performed without regard to the 
rates at which foreign vessels subsidized by their own Governments may be willing 
to carry them. [Applause.] 3. The United States should regard an American com- 
mercial marine as a basis of an American Navy and an integral element of our Ameri- 
can nationality, and should so discriminate in favor of American vessels, especially 
of those which are striving to extend American trade to new countries, as would 
secure to them a fair and lucrative share of the world's carrying trade proportionate 
to the dignity and power of the country in other respects.' 

'' The national convention of ship-owning and other commercial bodies, held at Bos- 
ton, October, 1880, passed the following resolution: 

*' ' That the Government assist in the establishment and maintenance of American 
lines of steam-ships built and owned in the United States, from our own ports to im- 
portant foreign ports, by the payment of proper sums of money for the transporta- 
tion of mails to such lines as wiU render the most effective service ; ^and without 
which substantial aid such lines, so important to the progress and prosperity of the 
nation, cannot exist in competition with the subsidized steam fleets of other coun- 
tries.' 

" ' The enlightened policy by which rapid communication with the various distant 
parts of the globe is established by means of Am'erican-built sea-steamers, would find 
an ample reward in the increase of commerce and in making our country and its re- 
sources more favorably known abroad ; but the national advantage is still greater — 
of having our naval officers made familiar with steam navigation, and of having the 
privilege of taking the ships already equipped for immediate service at a moment's 
notice — and will be cheaply purchased by the compensation to be paid for the trans- 
portation of the mail in them, over and above the postages received.' (President 
Polk's annual message, December 7, 1847.) 

'^ * Our ^rmers and planters, under a more just and liberal commercial policy, are 
finding new and profitable markets abroad for their augmented products. 

*' *The contracts for the transportation of the mail in steam-ships convertible into 
war steamers promise to realize all the benefits of our commerce and to the Navy 
which were anticipated. The first steamer thus secured to the Government was 
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Imnobeil in Jannnry, 1847. There ore now seven, and in utotber ^ear theire will 
probably be aol less than BoveoMen afloat. While this great nutionnl udvautsge la 
secured oor social and commeroial lotercourae is iucreMed and promoted wiib Oer- 
many, Great Britain, and oiher partH of Europe,' (President Polk's aanual iileaiuge, 
Deoember b, 1848.) 

"General Grant recommeoded this measure in bis annual ujesBUgeBoFlSTOaDd 1371. 

*' ' Nothing is clearer than that it is for the iuterest of this Governuient to employ 
American in preference to foreign Bteanient fur Ibe oonveyAiice of our inaiU, if they 
can be secured on ibe lerma authorised by law ; but whether (his may bn done is a 
matter of doubt.' (Aaron V, Brown, Postiuaster-OeneraVa report, Decombar 4, 1S55.) 

'"As regards the superiority of the English oooan eonveyance, no long as tboy ar<» 
enabled by large sahaidies to keep Teasels of great speed regnlarly tu the service the 
year round, the; will i^ootinne, as heretofore, to carry much the largest part of the 
mails, and will of course oontiuue to realize a correspondingly large proportion of the 
■ea postage.' (J. Holl, Deoemlier 1, lUfiO.) 

"Mr. Crosswell also reoommended it. 

" ' Id the absence oE a direct mail service to Brazil, all correspondence for thkt 
country and adjjacent South American States bua to take the circnilous rout« via 
England and thence by British mail packets to Rio de Janeiro, thus involving very 
serious delays. 

" ' The maintenance of one ormoro lines of direct mail steam-ship communtoatioa 
with Brazil is very important to our postal and commercial interests. While tbero 
exists, at present, no regular tine of mail steamers plying between this country and 
Brazil, 1 am credibly informed there are wi many as ten lines of direct steamers — 
English, Qerman, and French — plying regularly between European and South Ameii- 

"<Tbi> fact tbatbutoneline of steamsfatpa carrying ourflag is employed in oonvey- 
W ingibo United States maile acrow the Atlantic, andnoae whatever to South America, 
" is bumillating to thejnst pride of every Amerioan oitizen. 

" 'Asa mMter of nutional pride, as an aid to the revival of American commerce, and 
as a means of supplying an efBcient steam marine, available for immediate use by the. 
Government iu case of war, provision should be made for the transportation of ouc 
mails on important ocean routes in steam -ships offloered and maunedby our own citi- 
zens and sailing under our own llag. 

" ' It is behevfid (but the puynieut of a moderate mail oompensution, in eioesa of 
the postages now allowed nnder the provisiou of the general law, wonlU unable our 
oitkens to establish and maintain stoam-ehip linens across the Atlantic and to South 
American ports, which would prove remunerative tu the proprietors and promote the 
general prosperity of the country. A reasonableallowanceforaliue to the west coast 
of Sonth America wonld assure regular mail commuuioation by American steamers 
with oDTnistor republics on that coast, nod a moderate maU compensation for a line 
to Japan and China will doubtless oouDniio the mail service to those oonutries in. 
American ships after the terminalloa of the existing subsidy contract, which will 
expire on tbe 31st of December, ld?6. 1 think it safe to say tli^t the sum of $r>IH),UUO 
per annum, now granted as a subsidy to the Japan and Chiua line fur a siuglu monthly 
service on Chat route, wonid, in addition (o tbe postages on the mails couveyvd, bo 
qoite BufBciunt, judiciously apportioned between tbe respective routes, to miiiiilaia 
an elSaient mail service, by stentnen sailing under otir llag, on all the important ocean 
routes which should be occupied by lines of American steamers.' (iMiirslml Jewell, 
Postmaster-General, November 15, 1975.) 

" Senator Bayard, debating the subsidy to Ibe CoUins line iu 1S3S, eaid^ 

"' I am willing to trust American skill and iudostry in competition with any people 
on the globe, when they stand nation to uation, without Government inlerfi^renoe. 
Bnt lithe treasury of a foreign nation is poured Into tbe lap of individuals for the 
purpose of destroying the interests of my country, or for building up a 
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marine at the expense of the comnierce and proBperit; of the Unitnd States, I, 
one, will count no coBt In counter vailing; sach govern niuiital a^tioD on the part 
Great Britain or any foreign power. 

" 'It bas been objected that these grants oreale a monopoly. • • • If theftrgn- 
nient lie true, I ask yon if it does not apply to the transportation of your muila by 
liiml. • • • Tlien the nhole Goveniuient action is a series of mouopoliea as 
pirds the ' Post-Offloe service.' 

" He then argoed that it wae not monopoly, but American eoinpetition sgaii 
Ucitish monopoly. 

"'Will yon adopt a policy which will place the entire transportation of yoBS 
mails under their (British) control ; which will put into their bands the transports- 
lion of paasengets; which will la; a tax on Ameriuan citioenB for the advancement of 
Kritiab commercf^ their freighls, etc. T Such may be tbe judgment of the honorable 
Beiiator, but it is not mine, and I trust it will not be that of the American Senate. 

" ' The mail-service in this and in all countries on lanil is a Gkivemment dnty, and 
with all great uiariCime nations which have the power to control that service on the 
□ncan, it Is as niuob a Government duty, where tbeir maritime interests are concerned, 
where tbeir extensive commerce is concemed, as is on land the proper transportntii 
of correspondence. The nmil-aervioe with foreign conntries, on any principle that 
- can appreciate, is as much a goverutuental duty, and demands as much the ezpen^l 
lure and the attention of the Govoromeut us truasportation of corregpondi 
interior of the country.' 

"Mr. Badger, of North Carolina, on Collins subsidy, said the question 
'controlling importance;' itisa 'mighty, peaceful, and importaut coQtwst betwet 
the United States and Great Britain for suprciuacy ; ' and that ' the question whothi 
we would vol antarily surrender that which, to obtain and perpetnate. Great firitklii' 
would, without hesitation, socriBoe one hundred times the amount of money ia- 
voiveii.' * • " 

" ' I do not believe that money is devoted to its proper purpose by being hoarded. 
I do not believe that munoy expended to advance the honor, promote tbe interests, 
to maintaiu the snpreinaoy, of my own ounntry, is ever otherwiso than well and effect- 
ually bestowed, bringing that return which nations should oonbidBr as tbe highest 
and best— the improvement of tbe condition of their people, the elevation of the 
character of the whole ; for with legard to nations the reputation of strength is 
etreugtb.' 

" Lewis Case, In 1S5S, on tbe Collins subsidy, said, in tbe United States Senate; 
" ' Well, sir, it is aqtieiition of protection — of bigb and important i 
tioo — in tbe best senne of tbe term ; tbe protection of our country, of our expatrial 
Bfiamon, of ouroommerce, of onriutereats, of our honor, of our soil, of all that gi' 
dignity and character to nutious; protection against defeat, disgrace, and dishoni 
"'This kind of protection to our commerce ia as effectual as theproteotionaffori 
by espeusive naval arniamrnts.' 

"Humphrey Marsbull, of Kentucky, in 1852, said he would vote for a subsidy 
line of mail steamerB to ' maintain a nursery for out Navy,' and 
petition with the British lines.' 
" Senator Jones, of Tennessee {Collins snbaidy); 

■' ' I should regard it as a national misfortune if tbe en ternrise should fail, 
am willing to vote large and liberal allowance.' 

" Senator Shields spoke strongly in favor of the subsidy and said it was ' 
forAmerlcan private enterprise to succeed against private British enterprise, baok«d 
by the money and energy of the British Government.' 

"Senator Bell, of Tennessee, spoke in favor of the subsidy, and said, 'I feel t] 

tlio honor of the country Is concerned in it aud ■ ■ • th^t the natiouttl eplril 

kept alive by it.' 

" Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, spoke and voted in favor of it. 
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*" WitliiD a^ven yenni aftor tbe first steamer croBsed tbe Atlantic Great Britumliad 
more Lhaa two biindred war ateiiuiers. 

"■If not compatible with our iiistitutiona or interests to keep a large Navy it is 
impartant to devise some way, hj auiall 0111111;, to prepitru oiirstilvea for the oontin- 
gencf of war. 

" ' If asked wby Great Britain has tbns taken the lead of us in ocean «teiin> naviga- , 
tion, while we are so great!; Hupeiior in domeetic Hteamers and nailin^j ships, the 
answer is that she baa autioiputod us through (ft« ejfeneion of k«r mail iffgfcai lo foreign 
eoHti't-fei, ID combination with her naval arrnuyeueats, thuH rendering it aIniuHt i: 
posaible for private enterprise tn enter into competition with her.' 

"The House had already passed a bill to establish a line of four steamers from New 
York to Bremen, 

UR. eoULi'S RKPORT TO EENATE, FIKST 6E88IO(f TntKTT-FIRST COKGRE88, I80O, 



" 'The committee believe that the fostering care of the Qovemment inny be ex- 
tended to these great interests (agriculture aud man u fact ures} by judicious and well- 
regulated arrangemenla through the Post-OfDce Department * • * by which 
present and future means of maritime defense ate increased and encouraged.' 

kusk's report to thr sbvate from the oommittrg on post- Officios and post- 



" 'The importonoe of steam mail service when considered with reference to the 
convenieuce which it afluriia to the social intercourse of the country is as nothing 
when compared with its vast bearing upon the commerce of the world, Wlietever 
facilities of rapid travel exist trade will be found with its attendant wealth. * * 
The commercial history of Great Britain has shown that mail facilities have iinifbrmly 
gone baud in hand with the extension of trade. • • ■ With a, view to this ' 
have seen England inareasing her steam marine at enormous espeuse and sustaioiug; 
pacttot lines conneoling with every quarter of the globs, even in oases where any 
immtdiate and direct remuneration was out of the question. 

" 'To constrnct shipH and keep thorn in our navy-yards, subject to the injuries of 
time and casualties, does not oouaist witli the notions of the American people on 
score of economy. Nor is it in aooordanca with the received opinions in regard to 
the propriety of placing ftxcessive patronage in the hands of the Federal Guvemment. 

" 'At the aame time it is in perfect unison with the spirit of our free iastitntions 
that the arts of peace shall be made tributary to the purposes of defense, and that 
the same energies which extend the commerce and manufactures of our oouatry shall, 
in the event of necsseity, be capable of being made use of for our protection. 

" ' We haye the eiamplo of the most powerful maritime nation in the world to 
guide us in the matter.' 



" 'Your committee seems to have understood at the outset that, regarding theoc 
mnit-setvlce as t)ie offspring of the wants of all the producing classes of the uoun 
they have not felt at liberty to conwder the propositions which have beeu presented 
to them in any other point of view than as connected witb and subservient to the 
general policy of the Government, which embraces alike every seotlou of the country. 

" ' The commtTcial interests of the country were entirely at the mercy of British 
Bl«amorB. * * ' It became necessary to choose whether American comuic 
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should be tributary to British maritime supremacy or an American medinra of com- 
munication should be established by the intervention of the Federal Government. 

** 'It had been found impossible for our merchants to continue successfully, single- 
handed, against the joint efforts of the British Government and British commercial 
influence. 

'* * Under the circumstances above stated it was impossible for Congress to hesitate 
for a moment which course to pursue, and it was determined to adopt a policy which, 
while it would be in strict accord with the spirit of our free institutions, should place 
the country in its proper attitude and render its commerce and postal arrangements 
independent of all foreign or rival agencies. 

" * The American line from New York' via New Orleans to Chagres, under subsidy, 
drove out the British line which had previously plied our southern coast. 

*' ' This important subject is a matter of great national concern, independent of the 
very secondary motive of individual interest. 

** * These ocean mail facilities should exist through the intervention of the (Govern- 
ment, more especially as they were, in all probability, beyond the reach of private 
means. 

** * The transportation of ocean mails with the greatest possible advantage to the 
important interests of the country at large is an object of paramount importance. 

'^ * Merely as a matter of dollars and cents t^e service in question should be liberally 
sustained by Congress and will in the end make ample returns. 

*' ' But your committee regard this proposition as one the mere money features of 
which are of minor consequence when brought into comparison with other more im- 
portant considerations. 

•* ' The quebtion is no longer whether certain individuals should be saved from loss 
or enabled to mak« fortunes, but whether the American shall succumb to the British 
lines and Great Britain be permitted to monopolize ocean steam-navigation not only 
between Europe and America but throughout the world.' 

**The committee regard * thiB existence and rapid extension of the system of ocean 
mail ST earn navigation as absolutely essential to the dignity and prosperity of the 
country.' 

" * In any futnre struggle for superiority on the ocean the contest will be decided by 
steam. England realizes this and acts accordingly ; to rival her power and prosperity 
we must rival her energy and her activity.' 

"MR. ward's report— SKNATB, 1859, THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION. 

"The Government of Mexico had contracted with Carlos Butterfield for a line of 
steamers from New Orleans to Mexican ports at $120,000 per annum for ten years. 
The committee thought the increase of duties on increase of commerce would pay the 
subsidy. 

** A letter from the Postmaster-General, Aaron V. Brown, to the committee says: 
•Frequency, certainty, and regularity of intercourse between countries ar6the great 
life-springs of commerce.' The trade can be secured in * no other way so well as by 
the increase of commercial and postal facilities.' 

"MR. wood's REPORT, 1859. 

" In the second session of the Thirty-fifth Congress, 1859, Mr. Wood, from the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Offlce and Post-Roads, reported a bill to advance bonds for two- 
thirds of the value of ocean steamers to carry the mail, and gave besides $2 per mile 
traveled— aid having been given to the Howard and Aspinwall steamers to San 
Francisco, the Law steamers to Chagres, the Collins steamers to Liverpool, and the 
Bremen and Havre lines, the Government having advanced $25,000 per month on 
each steamer until they were finished, deducting the advance annually :fo)m the whole 
term of the contract. 

*' He declared these steamers bat the continuation of the railroads, the great arteries 



of trade to tlie sliores of Europe. The whole conntry wns interested, he siiiil, ii 
truly Dational line of ale^oiere. 

" ME. WBLLS'B IlKPORT, 1871, F0RTV-KIJ13T CONGEHS8, THIUD SK3SIUN. 

" Ut. Wells, Ecoin the Select Committee on the CdUBe of the BeQuctioD of AmerfoMti 
Tonnage, made a report, and, sa a remedy, racmnmended the ' granting of Govern- 
ment aid by way of postages on mails aud by sabsidiua, so s^ to iusare the eatabliall^ 
ment of American oceah linesof steaoierato foreign ports, thus Heciiriag to ourpeopll 
the profits of tho trade so created,' 

" He said ' the estabtishnentof a line of steamers from New Orleans to Mexican pork 
wonld Tastl; i □ crease 'oai corn merce and cultivate friendly political relations.' Tlu 
British policy of mail subsidies he calls a ' jndiciuus system.' ' So long aa tlie polioy 
of government aid is pursued by Great Britain aud Franoe no siicueaaful eompetition 
oan be maiutaiued here nnless onr Government, eqnally generons, will place oa 
business interest on snch a footing that wo can combat for the sapremnoy, or at leaii 
for a fair division.' 

"Mexico, in laSf, gave $120,000 per annum subsidy for ten years, but we did not re 
gpondi III 1870 she gave a New Orleans line {750 per trip, and we did not secon 
that. 

" ' No people on eartb, as well as those of the United States, understand so fully thl 
vast wealth developed and created by railroad lines. The analugy is perfect as tt 
ocean routes. They are the railroads of the ocean, making the world pay tribnie U 
us, and creating vast mar1<ets for our products and manufaatures. We give mlllloal 
to the one; shall we hesitate at a few thousands for the other T 

"The way to avail ourselves of our proxuuity to Central and South America is 
substitute our own steamers for the wealthy lines of European eouutries. 

"Thetransfer of our carrying trade to foruijiu bcttorasia, in the opinion of the co 
mittee, to be attributed maialy ' in the great development of the English and French 
steam commercial marine, more especially in American waters, a development whicbi 
has been stimulated and Is sustained by a liberal system of subsidy.' 

" The aggregate subsidy paid by European governments to steam mail lines to Amer- 
ica was then (1871) }4,^0,000 per annum. 
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" ' By refusing to help onr own lines of steam-shipa we are helping to maintain those 
which will drivo our few remainiug lines from the owan by the payment of postages 
amouuling to hundreds of thoosauds of dollars annually, and by the payment of still 
larger aums of freight and passage money, which would come back to us in the bandv 
of our citizens, if proper governmental aid should bejadtciouslygranted to our. 
oouipanies, 

'"It Is no local question. The wliole conntry isinterealed in the snccUBsoftieenter- 

'■ ' While taxing onr citizens to fost«r the mannfactnres, le it wise to refuse the aid 
necessary to keep our ateamers from being driven from the oeoan T ' 



" The committee recommends the bill to ' open up the vaat commerce which rightly 
belongs to and should bo secured by American enterprise.' 

" ' Your toiumtttee are of tho opinion that it is tlie plain duty of this Goverament to 
at once secure to American tibi^H and American en tetprisu their due pru^iortion of litis, 
great and growing uommerue of the Pacific' 



"TheSowetaryof HieTrBMury.ia liiB report, Novemlwr, 1871, advocatea tU» u 
nre, and aaf s ' otberwiae iC Is impmaible for out mercbante to compete witb Bubsl- 1 
dlzed SngHsh lines.' 
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' Thn proprlet; uod expedieuc; of giving aid to AmericHD sb 
au maila and to promote Amiirioaii commerce has often been c 
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LB cousideted tbat Eoglund, in facilities and in co«t of lobor or material 
and interest on requited capital, posgesses adTaDtaj^BS in tbe coat of couBtractiug 
shipB, &iC., and wben it is also considered tbat England gives large Babsidies to eo- 
tabltsb and continne linos of steam- sbips, it becomes apparent that she ia rapidly mo- 
nopoliitng abip-bnilding and tbe commerce of the Heas, It ia alsoapparent that nnlesa 
immediate and efficient aid ia speedily given by the Goverament our entire foreign 
trade and commerce will in a abort time paes into the control of British ship-onnera, 
or into tbe bands of other foreign nations wbo have subsidized lines of steam-ships.' 

" Tbe reports of our consnla tell tbe same uniform and doleful story of our commercial 
decadence; huw the sailiug ehipa of the United States disappear from foreign porta 
and vanish from tbuBeaatiefore tbe fast ateomera of Great Britain, audeven other in- 
ferior powers, like smoke before a gale. With 15,000 miles of coasts, studded with 
the riuhest cities in the world, we have neither the merchants' ships to snpply their 
wonts nor the uavy to defend them. Two ships of one of several Knropean powers 
could ravage our toast, levy couttibution npon our cities or destroy them, from Port- 
land to Corpus Cbristl. If we can not support a costly navy, let us at least encourage 
tbe plant in material and men to improvise a navy if war shonld demand one. 

"As your committee stated in the outset, the consideration of this measure leadens 
to others cognate to it and momentous in importance to oar commercial and political 
futnre. Treating this as a postal question, we can see no reason why a fair compen- 
sation by Qontract shonld not be paid as well for ocean as for land transportation of 
our niaiU. We beiieve that the national prosperity, the national safety, and tbe 
national honor are all concerned ; and while gentlemen are taxing their ingenuity to 
reduce onr plethoric income, we can not see what better use can be made of a part of 
it than carrying our mails to foreign ports for tbe upbuilding of our commeroe. We 
believe tbe passage of this bill will meet tbe approval of the people of onr Bepublic, 
and that its defeat wUl create the profound eat satisfaction in Great Britaiu, who, safe 
in the feeble aupinenessof her former rival, has annnally, by carrying onr conuuerce, 
taken millions of dollars from ottr shores." 

In conclusion, the committee ask attention to the following remarks by Ibo Admiral 
of the Navy of tbe United States, taken from the report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
at tbe opening of the present Congress: 

THE MEBOANTILE MAJtlNK — ITS NBCEBSITT TO THK NAVT. 

" I have long looked forward to the time when Congress would take some st«pa 
towards resuscitating onr mercantile marine, which has long been laugnisbing for the 
want of Governnieut action iu its buhalf. A large number of merchant steam-ships 
would in time of war ho an itiiportant udjunutto our regular naval force, for many of 
them would, with comparatively little alteratiou, make the best commerce- destroyers ■ 
in tbe world, and also the host destroyers of commeroe destroyers. I 

" Two of the most formidable vessels of this kind in the ^nssiau navy were built 
by Cramp & Sons, of Philadelphia, for the merchant service. They carry alarge 
amount of coal and provisions, and, in case of necessity, could ruu away front the 
fastest cruisers. ' 

" If we ever succeeded in building up a niercantiJe marine the Navy would feel aa- 
sured that the vessels would obtain the best speed. We were the lirst nation to build 
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large and fast h tea were, and would not feel satisfied natil we had ootatiipped tlie 
veawls now afloat. 

" II >i only necessar; to RlaDce at the list of fast m^rcbaut steamers 
Euitliind, France, anil Genuaay to see what an influence they must uxert 
vdth a commercial natiOD. England alone would cover the ocean, with Iheaidof hsr 
coal mines, as she did formerly with her canvas, and commeree-deatrojets of other 
nations^ unless they had great speed, wonid be gathered in with perplexing rapidity. 
Tliere Is no part of the norld where the Britiah flag does not float over some fast and 
powerful steamer, all ready in case of DRcesaily to be converted into a ship of w. 
and after receiving bercommisaion and guns, witha trained cruw, she would be ready 
in a tew vreeks to go forth on her mission of destruction. Many of these Britiali 
steamers are rnuDing to oor shores, and we pay them a yearly tribute of $130,000,000 
forcarrying onrprodoce and passengers to Europe, Great Britain, by giving 
possible en COD ragement to her commercial marine, adds eoormoD sly to thu strength ot 
her nary in time of war, and mabes her ocean steamora not only tbeir owu proleuton, 
but the destroyers of her enemies. This great fleet of steamers has been built up by 
snbgidizing the lines until they are able to doi-without SQi^h asaistanoe. 

" No wonder Great Britain has become the great commercial nation of th« world, and 
made all other nations pay tribute to her for carrying Iheir products. Her statesmen 
do not raise the cry of ' taxing the people ' when asked to aaaist somct proposed steam 
line to enter npon its career. They do not waste preoious time in investigating mat- 
ters which should be plain to the commonest nuderstanding, but arfe ready to spends 
million of dollars eo that twenty milliona will flow into British coffers. InKtead of 
taxing our people by subsidies, ' we are making them lose nvi^r throe hundred luil- 
lions a year in the last ten years.' (See Secretary Frelingbnysen'a letter on the oom< 
merce of the world. ) 

" From 187-2 to 1833 Britiah imports were 618,363,340,000 ; exports Sl3,566,(itil,000j 
showing a balance of trade against her of S4,7EI6,6TO,000 j three times the amonnt ol 
our national debt. We have paid a large share of this bounty to British mechanics, 
and not a dollar of it has remained in Ibis country. The position wi- bold in the car- 
rying trade of the world is simply humiliating ; it ia absolnte dependence and sub- 
serviency ; and we lose by it a largefleet of fast steamera that would equul or exceed' 
for many purposes in time of war any that we could build in the Navy. 

"The first step to be taken to remedy these evils ia to establishaGovi'mmeot Board 
of Trade to represent the wants of our commerce and make suL-b recommendatioin 
from time to time as would tend to bring onr commercial marine to its proper standard, 
enabling us to carry a large share of oor exports and imports. This Board of Tradi 
should be cotmected with the Navy Department, and the Secretary of the Navy 
should have anperviaion over all ocean eteam lines, to see that their 
struoted with proper strength and swiftness to render them capable of conversiott 
into ships of war. 

" There would be no necessity for subaidiiing our lines of steamers farther than 1)J 
paying them a libeml compensation for carrying all our mails ; so we would hear no 
more of the cry of 'taxation' which is raised by Britiah loliyiata every time Coi 
gress makes any attempt to revive our commercial marine. This cry of ' taxation 
might be urged with far more force against our tariff, which is ini[iosed to protect on 
home tudnstries, and which ia ten times more onerous than any subsidy ever likely t 
be given to our steam lines. 

" If it waa not for her great ocean steam Hnea Groat Britain would require ten tim( 
the number of vessele in her Navy that she.haa at present, for heicoaqj^ must be di 
fended against all Europe, and her mercantile marine proieoted, no matter what tb 
expense. She extends her arms over it aa a mother would over her children. 

" In ltJ49, when Ihe great exodna to the Cahfomia gold juiues took place. Con 
seeing the great advantage of such a course, established aline of mail steamer) 
New Tork to the Isthmus of Panama, and Ihence to Sau Francisco, stopping 
tormediate ports. There was no hesitation in appropriating a large anioont of money. 
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for carrjing llie maiU.- CoDf^osa did uut ooaaider it a, subsidy, for Ibe uouuttj- ia 
noQtf times the valne of the amomit oipended on these ste&m vch- 
Bela. I injself oouiiaaoded one of the mail steamerB, and during tlirei: years carriei] 
bbout 36,000 passeDgera and |S2,000,000 in gold. But for that action on the part of 
Cougrens no company could have afforded to start sncli oxpeosive ahips. The Britlah 
i«ould bavii abBorbed all tliat trudi^, and the proGta would have gone to Croat Britain, 
not to the United Stiatea. The reaull of that action woa we held that line of ateam- 
ere aud others until the Paciflo Bailrond waa built, and for onoe in our tivea we kept 
u trade exolnsively Amerioan in our own hands. Thero were no Britiah ahipa in 
competltiou at that tiiae., or wu would liave heard the same outory against ' aubsi- 
dies ' from American agents of foreign steam lines, who fear the competition of our 
countrymen. 

"Wlio can overestimate the importance of those stearo lines to California T We 
gained actoal posuession of a great couutrf, with its enormous wealth in minerals. 
Within a jear a great cit; sprang from theharren hills as if raised by an eauhaater'B 
wand, and the wealth of California haa made onr Eastern cities grow and prosper in 
a, itia&Der that the world has seldom witnessed before," 



Appendix a. 



Etporl by CoMuZ Craiv, of M^an, on (h,B hittory and extent of ta}iaidie» granlti tu ocean 
aleata-»hvp» by France, Aiulria-Buitgarn, Spain, Ensland, Belgium, Solland, Stuedtttt, 
A'crwaji. Italu, and Geruiann. 

The Government at Rome, for its guidance ia the preparation of measures Ut aid 
the Italian auinmercial marine, has receutlf caused invoatigutlons touohing past and 
preaeut anbveutiona to lucrchunt sttiarnsbip lines by other nations. The data furniabed 
by these reaeorches embrace the history uud extent of subsidies as to most Enropean 
Donntries, and the scope of the varions lines. 

fltEKCEI atlBStBlBS. 

The law of August 16, 1879, authorized the minister of the postal and tetegraphia 
departmeot to accord an annual subvention of 1,200,000 francs for a period of liftesa 
years to steam-ships which should run the following lines: Line ft-oni PortVendtcatB 
Algiers; Algiers to Booa; MitTseilles to Oran; Fort Veadres to Oran ; Marsujilea to 
Philippeville; Marseilles-Bona to Tunis; Tnnla to Triiwli. 

The principal conditioDs were that a new semi-muuthly line should be established 
between Oran and Tungiers, touching Nemours, Malaga, and Gibralta, and optionally 
Melilla; that the service of the aforesaid lineashaald be weekly, going and returning, 
except for the Marseilles-Algiers and Marseilles-Philippeville liuen, whioh ahoiild be 
eemi' weekly; the ships to be new or seaworthy, of uut less than 400 tons Mgister 
for Toyagufl iH-'tween France and Algiers, aod of 200 for voyagea along the Uurbarf 
coast; to be rnn auoorditig to the line, 12, 10, or 9 knots per hour, with a forfaiCnre of 
SOfranos per hour forevery delay not jasCified. T!ie act of couoesaion also regulated 
the mail service, treatment of passengers, transport of meruhaudise, etc., and exacted 
350,000 francs Sfourity; it stipulated that the paymeut of subsidy be monthly,biit 
forbids the dbmpany to code auy part of the service to another without the express 
consent of the minister. The service was OHsniued by the General Transatlantia 
Company iTom July 1.18e0,to June 30, 18ti5, for an annual subsidy of 40:1,500 fran«8. 

From February 20, ISSti, Mr. Marzion, director of the Union Maritime Company, 
was the recognised grantee of the transatlantic postal service between France, the 
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United Stntea, and tho AntilleB, operated bj two lioea, one from Havro to Nnw ToHc 
the other from St. Nazal ro to the AntiHos and Aspiuwall, with aabsidiary lia 
Guadeloupe, to Meiico, and Caen. Afterwards Mr. Emilo Periere (Mr.Marzion liar 
inggivBu up the Berviee), under the law of Jnae 7, 1657, accepted in the uame of tlii 
TrauBatlautic Company a contract, of which the following are thapriucipal o 
A ooncesaiDO of a aubsiilj ol 9,300,000 franos per year, for twenty years, reduced, 
however, liy GOO.OOO francs per year nutll the actual running of the Meiica 
and with a clause that the twenty years should begin only froui the date that all tb< 
Unas were in operation, Mr. Periere to have the following HteamerH! Five of SSfi 
horse-power; sin of 660 horse-power; five with a total of 875 horse-power; 
each 200 horse-power; oue of 150 horse-power; one of 125 horse-power. 

Mr. Mallet, in behalf of the Credit Mobilier, Kuarautioil the omisaioii of 33,00fl 
bonds aod ^3,000 obligatiutiH of the said company. 

The Government atipulateil not to subsidize any lines hetween the coast of Now 
fonndland and the mouth of the Amazon, and that whenever a direct line ti) New 
Orleane and Havana should appear feasible it would 6rat negotiate with the Trans- 
allantic Company, and in case of non-agreoment would pay ao Indeainily, t< ^^ 

by a oommission, fnr danjagua resulting from the competitinu. The company bounj 
itaelf to make a discount of 30 per cent, for the transport of civil, military, and 
eacleBiafitical functionaries, for sailors and soldiers of the colonies; 7 frauoH per day 
waa agreed upon for transport and maintenance. The anunal distance to he ruQ 
wasSsed at 157,068 marine leagues.dividod thus: For the semi-monthly line fron^ 
Havre to Now York, 55,016 leagues; St. Nazaire to Martinique, Martinique to Santa 
Harta.or Cartagena, Santa Marta to ABplnwall, TB,673 leagues. For the moothljl 
linelTom Martinique to Santiago de Cuba, Santiago deCoha to Vera Cruz, Ver 
toTampioo, Martinique to Cayenne, S7,0ij0 leagues, The average speed to be llf 
knol^ for the New York.lioe, 10 for the Antilles and Aspinwnll, and H for the otheriL 

At the time of the expedition to Mexico there was established by ci 
Pehruary 17, 1862, amonlhly voyage from St. Nazaire to Vera Cruz, with asnhventioa 
of 310,000 fcanoB going and returning, the company being permitted to make only A 
monthly voyage between Havre and Mexico, the subsidy being reduced, however, hy 
l,065,a!» francs. 

ByconventionofApriH7, 1865, the itinerary of thelines to the Antilles was mollified 
aa follows : Fiiat line from St. Naxaite to Maitiuique ; Martinique tu Santa Marta o; 
Cartagena ; Santa Marta to Aapinwall. Second line from St. Nazaire to St. Thomas f 
Bt. Thomas to Havana; Havana to Yera Craa. 

The following five services were established : The first from Port de France to Santa 
Lucia; Santa Lucia to St. Vincent; St. Vincent to Granada; Granada to Port ai 
Spain; Port of Spain to Demerara; Demerora to Sntinara ; SariHam to Cayenne. 
The second from Fort de France to St. Pierre ; St. Pierre to Point a Pitre ; Poin 
PItre to Basseterre; BaaeeCerro to St. Thomas. The third from Fort do France to St. 
Pierre ; Bt, Pierre to Point & Pitre ; Point & Pitre to Basseterre. The fourth Irom Si 
Thomas to Porto Bico ; Porto Gico to Hayti ; Hayti to Santiago do Cu))a; Santiago 
de Cuba to Iviugston. The fifth from Vera Ctaz to Tampico ; Tampico to Matamoraa. 

On acooaut of these onerous modifications of lines the Government abandoned the 
penatt; eatablished by article 3i^ of Che contract for insufficiency of speed on the New 
York line. A convention of March 16, 1866, established a monthly tine for New Or- 
leans, in communication at Havana with that from St. Niwaire to Mexico, and o 
between Fort de France (Martinique) and Port Cabello (VoueKunU), vitii oall at L^ 
Qnayra. For these two lines the Oovemniuut acoordod a new subvention of 131,156 
francs for the first, and of 64,017 for tho second. 

A convention of February IG, 1BB8, between the French OoverumeuCaudtbeTranB. 
Btlantio Company eatabliabed two new lines, the first monthly from Panama to Val> 
paraisD, and vine ver»a, with the following itinerary : From. Panama to QiiayaqDil, 
Qnayaqoil to Payta, Payta to Lambayeque, Lambayequo to Huanchaco, HuaiiohRiCO 



^V to Callao, Oitllao to CbjnchM, Cbiaobas to Islay, Islny to Arica, Aiiou to I<|<iique, ^H 
^H Iquique to CobiJB, Cobiju to Caldero, Calderii to Hquboo. ilnasoo to Coqoimbo, Co- ^H 
^H quiiubo to Valpuralso; the aeootid tnontbly, from St, Thoiam to Colun, touubing at ^^| 
^H Porto Rico, Cuba, audJamaioa. 1 
^H The siibsy}' WM 750,000 fmnos per year; the Government guurnnlied 5 per ceut. 
^H interest, autborized a, capital of 6U,UOO,000 fraocs and the ia«aiug of bouda, aripulat- 
^^1 log, however, thai tbe maiimuni of interest to be paid bjthe Ooverunient ahould not ^^^ 
^H ezcetid 2,000,000 franca, and reeerviiig one-fourth of all proBti reaiized b; the com- ^^M 
^H pany over aod above 8 per cent. The state advanced 4,000,000 franco, reiraborsable, ^H 

^H pnt uu three new Bteamers, bojlt in France, of a speed uf 12 knota per hoar and 4!iO ^^M 
^H borao-powor, and to keep ainaya at Uartinique in reserve, for inter- coloniiU aervtut!, ^^M 
^H a steamer of at leaal 150 horse-power. ^^M 
^f By convention of December 16, 18T3,tlin siUmidy wau continued, tbe Pacific line ^H 

apeed of 12^ knota per hour were required, and also two additional mouchlyrannd 
voyagea in tbe sis months from April to November between Havre and Nen York. 

Mr. G. B. Beccari, in a pamphlet published at Rome in 1882, gives tbe following ^M 
table of anbvontions accorded by tbe Fteneh Government to tbe General Transatlantic ^^| 
Company: ^B 
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MESBAGBRtEB MAHITIMHLS — MKBlTKIUtANSAN AND BLACK SEA LINKS. 

dated Febmary 28, 1851, was for a term of twenty years. The annual snbvention 
was fixed at 3,000,000 franca, and after ten years was to bo diminished 100,000 franoa 
1 pur year. By conventiou of January, 1852, the subsidy was made 3,076,091 francs, 
^B and by a sabsequent one of May SO, 1B57, which by miulaletial decree of Jana 3, ISlH 
^B was extended to July 32, ISbS, (be amount of the subsidy was raised to 4,7TI>,lie.«) 
^H franca for a yearly navigation of 188,300 marine luagnes, dividt^ into nine different 
^H lines. First line, Marseilles to Malta, touching at Genoa, Leghorn, Civita VeechiB, 
^^M ?4aples, Messina, and Pineua. with fifty-two voyages per year, including relnrn. 
^H Second line, Marseilles- Alexandria, touching Malta, with twenty-six round voyages. 
^1 Third line, Alexandria-Smyrna, touching Jaffa, Beyrout, Tripoli, Latakea, Alexan- 
^H dretta, Messina, Rhodes, with twenty-six round voyages per year. Fourth line, 
^H Marseilles-Smyrna, touching Malta and Syra, with tweaty-six round voyages, FiftU 
^H line. Pi rtBUB- Smyrna, toncbing 8yra, with twenty-six round voyages. Sixth line, 
^f Smyma-Cnuatantinople, touching Mitylene, Dardanelles, Galtipoli, with Bfty-two 
, raund voyages. Seventh line, Marsclllea-Conatantinople, toncbing Messina and Pi- 
Tffius, with fiflf-two round voyages per year. Eighth line, Constantinople-Braila, 

X Trebisond, with thirty-six voyages per year. 



Tn the contract it was stipulated that the compati; bave at least Qfteen staamen,. 
Bis of 220 horae-power or over, and nine of '60. Tbe roles fur the postal at 
saBtensuce of puBsetigers are uearly identioal with those above mentioned for tbs 
Traneatlantic Company. 

There is, however, a clause that in case of war the Govprnment reserves the right 
tfl takepoBseBSionof the company's matarial, paying 5 percent, interest npon the a' 
proximate capital, and re-imbarsing the appraised losses and damages. Also, in cai 
ufanspensioD of a weekly voyage between Marseilles ftad Constantioople vbe company 
will be bonnd to iuangnrate a military and postal servloe between Algiers, Bona, 
aitd Oran, transporting gratuitoosly , besides letters and funds, every year 30,000 tonq 
of material and 30,000 pasMUgers of the fourth class, including in 



HARITIMBa LINB OF BltAZIt^KIO DEL PLATA. 

The convention of September 16, 1857, for tbe postal service for Brazil for a l«rni of 
twenty years, went into force in lti60, was extended to 1384, and accorded a yearly 
snbsidy of 4,700,000 francs to the uessageries, with tbe obligation to make t« 
month alternately from Bordeaux and froa Marseilles the following voyages : First, 
from Bordeaux to Rto Janeiro, touching Goiea, Peruambuoo, and Bahia. Second, 
from Marseilles to Rio Jaueiro, tonching Gorea, PernauibQco, and Bahia. Third,. 
frna Hio Janeiro to Buenos Ayres, toncUing Montevideo — that is, a total distance ai 
101,33*^ marine leagues. However, the line from MatBuilles was suppressed by a euC' 
ceediDg convention of AprU 32, 1861, and tbe subsidy reduced to 2,;i0t>,172 tVancs, thcj 
company to have ten steaJoera, seven thereof to be at least of 450 horse-power, and 
three of ;iOO, w^th an average speodof 9 knots per hour for the line to Brazil, and of S 
for the subsidiary from Brazil to La Plata. For passengers for the service, and foe 
transports, >£.c., are adopted the saute rules as for the other lines, with express stipu< 
Ifltiou that the contract is not to be aaslgned to others without tbowritten consent ol 
the minister of finance. 

MESSAGKRIBS MARITIMIO—INDO- CHINA HNS. 

April 33, ltf61, there was stipulated an agreement between the French Government 
and the niesaageries, granting to tbe company for twenty-one yeais a subvention a, 
7,500,000 fraoca for tbe Brat three years ; 7,000,000 for the second three ; 6,000,000 fW 
other three ; 6,500,000 for other three ; 5,000,000 for other six, and 5,000,000 for the 
laat six yeara. The service euibraees one principal monthly line, in commnni cation 
with lines of the Mediterranean, a:id five aubaidiary lines. Thepriucipal leaves Suei 
for Haigon, touching Aden, Poiut de Galles, Penang, and Singapore. Of the subr 
sidiaries, all monthly, tbe first goes fi'oin Adeu to the island of Bennion and Maurilina; 
the second from Point de Gallea and Chandernagore, tonching Poudichery, Uadral^ 
and Calcutta; the third from Singapore to Batavia; tbe fourth from Saigon ti 
nila; the fifth from Saigon to Shanghai, touching Hong-Kong. 

By convention of June 3, 1661, the line from Saigon to Manila was suppressed, and 
in its place was substitnted another, monthly, from Shanghai to Yokohama, and the 
line from Mauritius to Adeu was extended to Snez, with an increase of subsidy It 
first of 341,301 francs yearly, and to the second of 236,631 francs yearly. Th<t total 
yearly distance to he run was fixed at 113,194 marine leagues. 

By a convention of April 6, 1868, the company engaged to prolong the Suez lino t« 
Hong-Kong ; to take Hong'Kong instead of Saigon as the point of departure for th« 
subsidiary line to Shanghai ; to establish a direct line from Kong'Koug to Tokobama^ 
suppressing that from Shanghai to Yokohoma; to make twenty-six voyages instead 
of twelve ou the principal line between Suez, Hong-Kong, Yokohama, and that te 
Hong-Kong, Shanghai ; to increase by oou voyage per year ou the subsidiary line* 
le of about 90,813 mariue leagues in distance there was conceded m 
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average subyentlon of 37.50 francs for every league, and per year 3,405,450 fhincs, 
payable monthly. 

MESSAGERIES MARITIMES— AUSTRALIAN LINK. 

A convention made June 25, 1881, which went into effect in October, 1889, stipn- 
lated for a snbvention of 3,297,216 francs per year for fifteen years, for a yearly dis- 
tance to be run of 103,(>38, or 32 francs per league. The conditions imposed on the 
company are not yet made public, except that a speed of over -11 knots per hour is 
established. The account current of the Messageries Maritimes Company for the 
years 1879 and 1880 presents the following results : 



Description. 



Income received for passengers, freight, etc 

By Government sabvention 

Total , 

Expenses of every kind, including interest on bonds . 

Profits 



1870. 



Franca. 
31,603,566.00 
14,057,892.00 



45,660.958.00 
41,144,353.83 



5,516,604.17 



1880. 



Franca, 
32.951,710.00 
14,097,396.00 



47,049,115.00 
42, 5J2, 048. 83 



4,527,066.17 



The company had in 1880 fifty-six steamers, with a total of 24,270 horse-power, and 
for the greater part of great capacity. The distances run in that year make a total 
of 1,781,058 miles, of which the obligatory postal service was 1,401,540^ miles ; optional 
service, not periodical, 325,149f miles; for service of particular urgency, 54,359 miles. 

It should be observed that under the law of January 30, 1881, granting premiums 
for construction aud navigation , all the steam-ship companies having postal subven- 
tions are excluded from benefits. 

In the budget of the minister of finance at this moment under discussion in the 
French Chambers the subventions figure as follows : 

Franca. 

Line between the Continent and Corsica 375,000 

Lines of the Mediterranean, Brazil, and La Plata 4, 382, 263 

Lines of New York and Antilles 9,958,606 

Indo-China line 8,573,024 

Algiers line 880,000 

Calais and Dover line 100,000 

Total 24,268,892 

AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN SUBSIDIES. 

The postal and navigation convention which regulates the service of the Austro- 
Hungarian Lloyd, and the Government subsidy accorded to that steam navigation 
company, bears date Jane 26, 1878, and is for a term of ten years, commencing July 

1, 1878. 
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The lines aad speed are indicated in the annexed table 



Courses. 



A.— CeurM toith speed of 10 knots per hour. 

Oonstantmople, Yama, andrdtarn 

B. — Course toith speed o/Q knots* 

Trieste (Fiumb), Gorfa, Alexandria, andbaok 

Trieste, Corfu, Syria, Constantinople, and back * 

C— Course toith speed of 8 knots, 

Trieste, Pola, Dalmatia, Dnrazzo, andbaok 

Tiieste, Pola, Dalmatia, Albaina, Prevera, and back..*. 

Trieste, Pola, Cattaro, andbaok 

Fiume, Lussin, Zara, Cattaro, andbaok 

Fiume. Lussin, Zara, Cattai o, Albania, Patras, «nd back 

Trieste, Fiume, and bac*k 

Fiume, Trieste, and back 

Fiume, Segna. Zara, and return 

Fiume, Zara, Ancona, and back 

Trieste, Flume, Corfu, Syria, Smyrna, and back 

Trieste, Patras, Pii sbus, Yolo, Salonlca, Constantinople, and return 

Constantinople, Knstendji, Galatz, and back 

Const aniinople, Trebizond, and return 

Constantinople, Smyrna, Cyprus, Beyrout, Port Said, Alexandria, and return 

AlexandJia, Port Said, and back 

Pirstls, Syria, and back 

Syria, Candia, and back 

Flume, Ancona, Bari, Messina, Candia, Lisbon, Liverpool, and back 

Trieste, Cevlon, Calcutta, and back 

Trieste, Aaen. Bombay, Ceylon, Singapore, and return 

Trieste, Bombay, and return 



No. of 
voyages 
yearly. 



104 



52 
fi2 



52 
52 
52 
20 
26 
52 
52 
52 
20 
52 
20 
40 
12 
20 
20 
104 
52 
18 


3 



No. of 
maritime 

leagues 
for each 

round 

course. 



290 



2.402 
2,350 



1,037 

1,488 

825 

705 

1,360 

272 

272 

252 

293 

2,280 

3,306 

858 

1,047 

2,704 

820 

150 

319 

0,000 

12, 260 

13,750 

8,680 



The indemnity is fixed by article 2 of the convention in the following proportions: 

Florins. 
For the Constantinople-Varna line 1 4.00 

For the Trieste-Alexandria, Trieste-Constantinople, Trieste-Bombay, Fiume- 

Liverpool, Trieste-Calcutta 1.80 

For the Singapore line 2.50 

For other courses 1,50 

However, it is established that the subsidy shall not exceed 2,000,000 Austrian ' 
florins. 
The Lloyd steamers have these privileges : 

1. Are exempt from payment of tonnage duties. 

2. Can take cargoes at night. 

3. Can embark health ofiScers to abbreviate quarantine. 

4. Have the right in national ports of most commodious place to load and unload. 

5. Every three months are reimbursed the taxes paid in making the passage of 
Suez Canal. 

The Lloyd Company on their part, are bound — 

1. To furnish themselves with 28,000 tons of coal per year from the Austro-Hun- 
garian mines; always, however, that the price shall not exceed that of English coal, 
on the hypothesis that the heating power of national coal is to that of English as 85 
to 100. 

• 

2. To accord gratuitous passage to the employes and dependants of the minister of 
foreign affairs. 

3. The agency of the company must be flled abroad, where permitted, -by postal 
officials furnishing security for good conduct. 
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4. Tbe Llojd steBmera reoeiTegratnitouBlf the maila, and u 
dola^a, infractions — fines wliich Tsry from 15 to 120 florinB. 

5. The;r ire obliged to receive aboard tbe sailors, prisouers, and the indigent li 
are consigned to them by the imperial and royal consuls. 

6. To acquire Bteam-sbipH from abroad tbe consent of ttie minister of foreEgasfiUrB 
is aecessary. 

7. Tbe Bteaniera must bave an average capacit; of 1,'^00 tons cargo, or about 850 
register. 

Tbe formation of tbis old and ponerfnl company dales bock to 1833, but it intnH^ 
duced steamers only in 1636, makiug tbe service between Trieste and tlie porta of 
tbe Adrialic, Mediterranean, and filnck Sea. Until 1665 its capital was 3,000,000 
florins. On September 14, IHfiS, it was increased to 1«,600,000, divided Into 24,000 
bonds of 535 florins eocb. In itit origin tbe company was promoted by tbe city sf 
Trieste, nhicb guarantied the interest upon tbe capital. Afterwards tbe AitBtriai] 
Goverumeut gave it its protection. To fbrin a clear idea of tbe importance of t 
operations of tbe company it will be safflcient to examine the following tAble, ehiri 
ing the service performed in 1881 : 
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The company's fleet vras composed on tbe 3lBt of December, 1B81, of 74 steamers, 
a total tonnage of BB,2-24 and a total horse-power of 17,930, Tbeir original cost n 
6B,988|18S francs, hot by reason ofdepreciation tbey figure in the company's balanee* 
sheet at 30,101,500 francs. At tbu above date there werein tbeconrseof canstmction 
four other slenniers of heavy tonnage. Tbe service in 1B81 yielded a net pro&t of 
5,438,870 francs. 

Tbe Lloyds is tbe only company snbvuntioned by the Imperial Government. 

Tbe Company Adria, whose principal office is at Fiuroe, recieves from the Gorem- 
meut of Hungary a subvention of 150,000 florins per ynar, under a contract wadawitlt 
the Hnognrian minister of agriculture, industry, and ooninieroe, Jannary 31, 1868. 
Its capital is 13,000,000 of florins. Tbe company under tbo contract is bound to make, 
from January 1, iBS'i, to December 31, 1891, eaub year, at leaat one hundred and fif^ 
voyages between Fiame and the ports of Western Europe, vii r Every month two 
Toyages from Finme to Liverpool and Liverpool to Fiume. 

Every month one voyage from Fiume to London or Hull or Leith ; London, HnU, 
orLeith to Fiume; Finme to Bordeanx; Flume to Marseilles; Marseillee to Fiume; 
Fiume to Glasgow, und Glasgow to Fiume. 

Tbe company binds itself to maintain regular commuoicatians with Havre, Rouen, 
with the Irish porta, and snob other ports of western Europe as shall be designated 
l>y the mioister, provided they are assured at least half a cargo at current rate of 
freights for steamers in tbe Adriatic. Suoh voyages will be made independently of 
the one hundred and fifty above mentioned. However, the company is not bound to 
make more than two hundred voyages per year. Nevertheless, the company can bo 
compelled by the minister to make additional voyages for the ports of wwtom 
ICuiope, provided they are assured half a cargo at current freights and with a SDbvw- 
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tlon mpplemeDtaiy of BOO florina per Tojfvge. Tlie company's Hteamers most have a; 
average of 600 tone regixtur; Ibe freights from ami to Finnie muat not be higher than 
those of the company from and to other oorth Adriatiu ports. A fine of r>00 fl 
<uit.abl[Hhed fbr every delay in departare or arriTiil not jnstiGed. They are to receive 
and transport at their own expense sailors from the maritiiua academy of Finme, but 
not more than two on any oue stoamer. Tbo company are to haTB fur tl 
IBSi Gve steamers, with a total of 4,000 tonnage, and are te add a new one eaeh yaivr, 
of BOO tons, until they own twelve. The Hnngarian Government in to give prefer- 
ence to the Adria Company for Biiah new voyages to the west as it may see tit (i: 
eatablish oa well during the present conventiuu aa after its expiration. 

SPAJJIBB St'BBINBa. 

For postal subventions they have in Spain the auction system. There are several 
contracts of different dates, which on a aveia^ run eight years. The Srst ii 
the steam service between Cadiz, Santa Crnz of TeueriG'e, and Palmas of the Great 
Canariea. Thesnbsidy can not be more than S4t<,B40 francs per year. The voyage go- 
ing innst be done within sixty-eight hoora; returning, within seventy-fonr. The 
ftverageapeedninsthefrora 11 to 11 J knots, and tonnage fconi 700 to 1,200. For every 
delay not Justified the line is Hxed at 250 franca for every six hoars. The nniuber of 
Bteamers mnst lie three, and the voyage going and coming is every two montha. The 
second is for the tranaport of the maila between Tarifa and Taogiera, rnns four years, 
and grants an annnal aubaidy of 7,050 franca. The third is for tbo service between 
Barcelona and Pal ma, between TaleneiaajidPalma, and between Alicante anil Falma, 
tonehing at Iviza ; that is, three round voyages ; stewnera to be 150 horae powi 
company to have at least four afeamera. The snhsidy is 97,425 francs per yea 
oontr.ict runs sii years from August IS, 1872, to be thereafter eitended. The fonrth 
1 Barcelona and Mahon, and from Piilma to 
£ filed at S6,000 francs per year. The passags 
a twenty honrs, and that from Falina to Mahon 
-s from the end of April, 1879. The fifth 
n years from November 1, 1881, and aocorda n monthly snlisidy of 4ri,(HJ0 frnnos 
for the following lines: Hovana and Porlo Rioo, tonoUing Nuritus, Giliare, Baraooa, 
and Porto Plata, MayagucK, Pome, Porto Principe, and Santiago de Cuba; Havana 
and Vera Cruz, tonctiing Progteao ; Havana and Colon, departing from Santiago de 
Cuba, and touching Kingston and Barrauqnilla; Havana and Lagaayra. The flrat o) 
line has three departures per month, the others are only monthly. The ships mnst1 
at least 150 tonnage. There are heavy fines and severe roles, as well for the postal 
aervioa as (iir the transport of pasaengera. The sixth is for the mail service betwcea 
Spain and the AnlJl!es, and calla for three montlily depannrea, two from Cadiz and 
livni Santander for Havana, and vict ver$a. The ships must be 2,000 tons register each, 
and unmber twelve. Speed rei^nired is It miles ppr hour, and the voyage, going, to 
he eighteen days ; returning, aeventeen daya. The seventh, of the 19th August, 1879, 
ia for the service between Spain and Manila ; rnna ten years, and with a anbsidy 
which can not exceed 100,000 francs for every round voyage. The voyages mnai be 
completed in forty days in good seasons, and in forty-three in bad. The itinerary 
calls for 8,139 miles. The departore ia monthly, and ia fVom Cadiz and from Manila, 
touching Oarthageno, Barcelona, Port Said, Suez, Aden, Pont de Galle, Singapore. 
oalU for eix stciiuiers, and apeed 11 knots. Heavy eeaurity and severe fines are estab' 
lisbed for the exact perfornionce of Ihe contract. 



is fbr the weekly mail si 
Mahon, and ric* teraa. The subsidy it 
from Mahon to Palma must be made 
in thirteen. The contract I'una eight y 



The postal and transport services, of which (able follows, are performed by ssveral 

OBnjpaniea. The principle ones are : The Roynl Mail Sleam Packet Company, whfob 

makes the service of BrazO, of La Plata, frimi doa thampton, and that from 8t. ThomoS 

152i 18 
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to Porto Rico. The Pacific Steam Navigation Company, running between Liverpool, 
Brazil, Plata, Chili, and Pern, and from Panama to Valparaiso. The Union Steam- 
ship Company, limited, which makes the service for the Cape of Good Hope and Zan- 
zibar, leaving and returning to Plymouth, touching every month the Islands of As- 
cension and St. Helena, completing the voyage in thirty-eight days. The British 
India Steam Navigation Company, running between Aden and Zanzibar. The West 
India and Pacific Steamship Company, limited, and the steamships of Bernard Hall 
and Arthur Bower Farwood, which make the service from Liverpool to Laguayra in 
twenty-four days ; from Liverpool to Vera Cruz in thirty-four, stopping at Porto 
Principe ; and from Liverpool to Santa Marta in twenty-eight. The Cunard Com- 
pany, which performs the service from London to Halifax and the island of St. Thomas, 
and that from Liverpool to New York and Boston. The Liverpool, Brazil and River 
Plata Steam Company, running between Liverpool, Brazil, and the Rio de la Plata. 
The steam-ships of William Inman make the service between Liverpool and New York 
via Queenstown. The Southeastern Railroad Company and the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railroad Company run steamers between I^over and Calais. 

The principal clauses in the contracts with these companies are, that any differences 
are to be arbitrated; to have steam-ships of determinate dimensions and speed; not 
to assign the concessions to others, and to pay fines in case of delays. The subsidy 
is not based on the distances run, but on the greater or less service rendered by the 
company to the English postal department, and is fixed by private contract. 

Service of JSngliah postal paoketSy and sums paid for the postal service for the year ending 

March 31, 1882. 

Poandfl sterling. 

United Kingdom 109,577 

Europe 16,000 

America 190,760 

Africa 18,800 

Asia 360,000 

Cyprus 9,000 

EXPENSES OF ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Salaries, wages 832 

Travelers 65 

Rents 30 

Expenses of ports and docks 2,500 

Casual expenses 70 

Pensions 133 

Total 707,767 

Sums paid by the Governments of India and Belgium 90, 500 

Total of subventions paid by the English Government 617,267 

DETAILS. 

United Kingdom, Holyhead, and Kingstown 85,000 

Aberdeen and Lerwick 2,200 

Scrabster and Stromness 2,000 

Southampton and Channel Island 6,500 

Liverpool and Isle of Man 4,500 

Penzance and Scilly 450 

Southampton and Cowes 150 

Portsmouth and Ryde 800 

Dunvegan and Lochmaddy 420 

Oban and Fort William and Tobermory, Strome Ferry, Portree, etc 290 

Serbival and North Orkney lalands 120 
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Pounds sterling. 

Strerawaj and Ullapool 1,300 

Androsan and Arian 350 

Greenock, Port Ellen, and Portasking Islay 800 

Greenock, Rothesay, and Ardrishing 1,800 

Tobermory, Coll, and Eyree 1)5 

Oban and Anchnacraig 125 

Oban and Fort William 600 

Oban and Tobermory 500 

Weymonth and Channel Island - 50 

Shetland and Fair Islands 137 

Shetland and Foula 80 

Greenock and Lochgalhead 1('() 

Inverness and Fort Angnstus 210 

Allowance for additional service ' 100 

Total 1UU,577 

EUROPE. 

Dover and Calais (contract March 25, 1878) 8,600 

Excess of premium over penalty 2,700 

11,500 

Dover and Ostend (payment by Belginm) 4,500 

Total 16,000 

AMERICA. 

United Kingdom and United States 71,000 

Halifax, Bermuda, and Jamaica •. 17,500 

England and West Indies 81,700 

TwiPs Island and St. Thomas 300 

Belize and New Orleans 1,760 

Liverpool and Callao 6, 200 

Liverpool and Porto Cabello, Tampico and S. Marta ^-.. 1, 200 

Southampton, Brazil, and La Plata 5,700 

Panama and Valparaiso 5,500 

Total 19u,869 

Deduction of amount of penalty : 100 

Total 190,760 

AFRICA. 

West coast of Africa and England 8,800 

East coast of Africa, Aden and Zanzibar, Table Bay and Zanzibar 10, 000 

Total 18,800 

ASIA. 

East India and China, between Brindisi and Bombay (via Suez), touching 
Aden, between Brindisi and Shanghai (via Suez), touching Aden, Pont do 

Galle and Colombo Penang, Singapore, Hong- Kong 360, 000 

CYPRUS. 

Lamaoa and Alexandria 9,000 




p 
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THR PBNINSVI^B AOT) OBrSNTAI. OOMPAJTT. 
In 1837 tbe EogliBli Government, for political »i[clcocnineroial reasons, h^gan fcjios- 
L the United llinploiu and Iiidiiv, which waa performed for the 
i part hy sailing TeaselB of tlie anvy. This method proving eipeoaive and nnaat- 
isfftctory waa given np ; the admiralty, on the B2d of Angnst, 1837, contrnottMl with 
Captain Boinne, agent of n company which afterwarda toi>k the nurue "Peniasiilar 
and Oriental," for a weekTy service botween Falnionth iad Gibniltar, lonching Vigo, 
Oporto, Lisbon, and Cadis, and accorded aanbaidy of 91),000 poo nda sterling per year. 
In 1B40 tbo line was exlended to Maltu and Alexandria, nilh an iDcreaae in the aah- 
^dy to SSjOOOponnds iterling, the compaoy binding itself to put on steamvn of from 
1,400 to 1,600 tonnage, Avith 400 to 4.^0 liorae-power, and ho constructed as t^ carrr 
heavy artillery for war purposea, tha departurea to ba monthly and the pansaga to be 
made in fifteen days. Thiacorapany having been re-enfotoed by an nmber of heavy oap- 
italista, on September 24, 184?, entered into a contract fnr a eervioa between EiigUnd 
and India, andin that moDththcli rat steamer of this line left fioathumptun for CKlcutta, 
followed soon by the Bentick and FrBcnrsot, each of 1,800 tons and 2S0 bnrae-poimr. 
The forty-flrat yearly balance sheet of the company, being for the year 1681, ahowa 
that the company's fleet iaonmpoaed of fifty-one ateam-ships, comprising aixin ooatse 
of constrnction. Their total capacity ia le2,312 tons, with total of aH,000 horse- 
power. TherearealaneighteensuialtboatBwilh 1,257 f-onn age, making the eobsidiary 
B between porta. The yearly diatanne ma on all the liaea exceeds 2,1)00,000 of 
milea, which is not an anrpriaing when it in considered that the distance ruu from 
London to Tpkohatna is ll,tl[l5 miles, and that botw^ea London and Sidney is 13,136 

THE ROTAl MAIL. 

In 1839 Mr. Irving, in hl« own name and in that of several merchants and'banlceis 
of London, proposed to the Englieb Government the formation of a maritime (com- 
pany for the tra asportation of the maila, pasaenKers, and nierchaudisu to the Ad- 
tillea and Central America, uaing large stcumera of 400 horae-power, and that there 
should be accor''ed ^n annual snhvHntion of 240,000 pnnnds aterlin^. This prop- 
osition waa accepted by convention of September S6, 1839, by which it waaatip- 
ulfttod that there should be in the lino fonrteen atenmers, each of 400 borse-poWBT, 
and that the yearly distance rnn should not be leas than 700,000 iiiilus. The oompotif 
Dot Sliding itself able to operate on so large a scale, the Government rciluced its 
demand to ten steamers and to 305,000 milea of distance, bat left intact the subven- 
tion of 340,000 pounds sterling. The line was iofoll operation in 1840. The steamer? 
were wooden Bide-wheelers, making less tban S knots per hoar, and the service waa 
so nn satis factory that many claims were made agaiaat the company for delays. Up 
to 1848, by reason of the loas of some of their beat stflamers, the average return was 
about 3} per oent. After that year things went better, and in. August, ltJ50, the ad- 
miralty signed a new eontraot with the company, by which the line waa extended 
to Brazil, which extension was in operation by Janaary 1, 18^1. This new contrast 
increased the sabvention to 370,000 pcinnda sterling, and required that there sbonld 
be fifteen ateanters in the service, capable of carrying heitvy cannon : ten of 400 
horae-power, four others of 850 horse-power, and a small one of 60. In case of war 
tbu Government reserved the right to acquire and nse the ateamers of the company, 
at a price to be fixed by arbitration, and required £50,000 secorlty for the perform- 
ance of theeuntruot. 

In IS52 the capital, which in the beginning was £890,000 aterling, waa inoreased to 
£1,433,460 sterling. 

The old conventions having expired December 31, 18^0. new onea were atipnlated 
with the admiralty, but with a diminished subvention. The twelve years from 1854 
to the end of Il4<j5 gave the fotlowiog rcanlta : 

Fonuda BtnrllnB. 

Average yearly receipts 833,3^1 

Average yearly expeneea 672,893 

XttpnSU 149,831 
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tion dnrtn^^l 



If, fherefore, the company had not receiTed tha OoTemmsnt BnbvBntion 6 
the said twelve years it woulil have lost money. 

The compaiiy's lleat couiitml on April 14, 18^2, tvrentf-five ateamers. haviog a toti 
tonnage of t)3,rU3, and a tutal hotso-powur of 10,230. The Tjalauoa slieet for 188 
gave the foUoiviiig result : 
RoCPived : FoddiIb eterlinjl 

Govern men t sub retitioo , 

For transport of merchandbH, paBaeDgera, and money 

Total 790,30 

Eipended 753, 8t 

Net profit .16,49 

The loss of thn atearaer Tiber and the reduction of l.he Government snliventi on 
about one-halt what it was in IS65 (it was £209,000 in that .voat), ooutrihnted to 
press in an exceptional manner the company's profits iu 1881. 

It is unnecessary to give the details of subsidies paid by the Cunard and otlier o< 
paniea. 

Bblgiah SimsiDiBS. 

There are at present two linos siibveutionedby the Belgian Governmont, as follows 

1. The line of steamurs hetweeu Antwerp and New York having an oliligatui 
weekly service in both direotioos and between Antwerp and Philadelphia with a tr 
weekly departure from eaoh plaoe. This is the Hud Star Line, which ia guarantee* 
500,000 francs per year for the postal setvioo. 

2. Tha line between Antwerp and Ln Plata, and Antwerp and Eio Janeiro 
This is operated by the Slid Amerioiviiio Compagnie, and makes three voyages p 
mouth each way, for wbioh the Government guarantees the sain of 500,000 flrancij pel 
year. The Government does not accord bounties by the coorae calculated on 
number of leagues run ; it guarantees only a minimam of return for the postal et 
ice. On the other hand, the lines in question have and mnat have a postal oharaotfil 
before everything else. It is not eimply an accessory, and the postal m 
not suffer in any way by commercial traffic or passenger traosportatiou. The dura 
tion of the subventions ia fifteen years ; both parties reserve the right to dissolvt 
contract from the endof the niath year. Tha Govemnient exacts as follows: Pirslj 
the Belgiau Sag ; second, each Dumber of steamer of the first class At will enable th< 
company to make tbe service without interruption; third, a minimum tonnage o 
SjTOO tons; fourth, different classes for passengers ; fifth, prompt departures; sixth) 
prescribed speed, and heavy finea for eaoh delay. 

The above contracts were made in 1873andl876, and weresllglitly modified iu 1883 

Dutch SosaiDiBS. 
The lines Bobventioned by the Government of tbe Netherlands are : 
1. The line from Flessinga to Queensboroagh, under tbe direction of the Zeelai 

3. The line from Amsterdam to Batavia, under tha direotion of tho Netherlaui 
Company 

3. The diflfernnt lines in tbe Indian Archipelago. 

4. The line from the Islaod of Java to China, under the direction of the 
Netbertand Steam-ship Company. 

The total sum of the aubventioos is 705,000 Sorios ; that is, for the first three linei 
for every mile 1,<J3 florins. 0.33 Borin, 3.90 florins. The Bobvealion of tbe fourth II 
ie 10,000 dorlus per voyage ; this aerrice ia once in three months, and will be monthly, 
which will make tbe total subvention 785,000 florins. 

AU the aforesaid lines are postal and coiumeroiHl. Theanbvention to the Flessiug* 
thorough line and the Auisterdam-Butuvia Hue is accorded exclusively for thfl 
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transxiort of letters, &o,f of the postal department, while the subventiou accorded to 
the Java-China line and to that of the Indian Archipelago has a commercial scope. 

The contract for the Flessinga and Qaeensborongh line was made for ten years from 
May 15, 1878, and that for the Amsterdam and Batavia line for an indeterminate 
time, commencing 1877. The contract for the line in the Indian Archipelago is for 
fifteen years from January 1, 1876, while that for the Java-China line dates from 1880. 
From what precedes it results that in the Netherland colonies the companies are sub- 
ventioned for a commercial as well as postal purpose, while in Holland itself the snb- 
vention is strictly postal. The subventions are accorded by private contract. 

Swedish and Norwegian Subsidies. 

The Italian minister at Stockholm, in transmitting the following list, remarks that 
for the postal service made by steamers between the different Swedish ports there is 
conceded an indemnityi which varies according to the importance of the lines, and 
which, for the most part, represents but an insignificant part of the expenses of nav- 
igation. Only the Malmo Stralsund line is subsidized on a large scale. Under a con- 
vention concluded between Germany and S weden February 24, 1869, the Swedish 
Government assumed the obligation to pay to the German postal administration, 
for a regular steamship service between the said two ports, half of the expenses of 
navigation and a yearly sum of 2,000 thalers for repairs to steamers in the service. 

Table of subventions accorded by the state to private navigation of steamers for the service 

between different Norwegian ports. 

Crowns. 
Fjord ene to Stavanger: 

For passage on Fjordene to Ryfylke 12,000 

For passage on HogsQord 1,000 

Sondre Bergenhns: 

To steamer Karmsund for passage on exterior side between Bergen and 

Hangesund 3,000 

For passage, Bergen-Masfjord 2,400 

To the North Bergenhus : 

Steam-ship, for passage upon Fjordene to North Bergenhus 35, 000 

To steamer Molde, for passage on Fjordene to Romsdals 6, 500 

For maintenance of steamer between Trondhjem-Hitteren and Froyen.. 7,000 

Upon Fjordene to North Trondhjines: 

For passage on Anasenfjord - 800 

For passage to the interior, Foldenfjord 4,000 

Upon Fjordene to Nordlands: 

To steamer Porghatten, for passage to Bindalen, Vego, and Velfjorden.. 12, 000 

To steamer Hegelands, for passage to Vessen and Kanen fjord 16, 000 

To Hegeland Steam-ship Company, for passage on Fjordene to Saltens 

Fodgeri 14,000 

To the Troraso Amts Company, for passage on Fjordene to Tromso 58, 000 

On Fjordene to Finnmarkins: 

For passage to A 1 ten fjord 23,000 

For passage to Vestitinmarkske Fiskvoer 10,000 

To the Eederie, for steamer Varanger, for passage to Varangerfjord 25, 100 

To the Bergenske and Nordenfjilske Company: 

On the line Bergen-Throndhjem, Hammerfest-Vadso 110, 000 

On line Sofoten-Vesterallen-Ofote, with two boats in fishing time and 

one at other times 57,000 

For passage to Otterens Vasdrag « 1,600 

To steamer Telegraph to Selbosoen 1,000 

Indemnities to persons employed for the Department of the Marine and 
Postos, to supervise the steamers sub ventioned and for sending of tele- 
grams 8,000 
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TalU of appropriations figuring in the Norwegian budget for the year 1881-1882, for sub' 
Mies to steamers performing the postal service on the following lines: 

Crowns. 

Frederickehald, Stromstadt ^ 150 

Fredericks tadty Hoaloerne 400 

Cbristiauia, Bundiljord 50 

Chri8tian:a, Christianssand 22,000 ' 

Christiania. Bergen 37,760 

Christiania, Cbristianssaiid, Bergen, Throndhjem, Tromco 100, 000 

Christiania, Kjobenhavn 780 

Christiania, Hamhujg 2,600 

Drammen, Maas 1,440 

Horten, Holmestrand 70 

Skein, Langesund - 1,440 

Porsgrund, Bolvig-Herre 70 

Tredestrand, Boroen 2,300 

Christianssand, Frederikshavn, and Frederikshavn, Christianssand, Bergen 71, 800 

Christianssand, Mandal, Svinor, Spangereid 180 

Stavanger, Bergen : .* , 6,656 

Stavanger, Hardanger 2,500 

Stavanger, Hoitingso i 3,328 

Skudesnoeshayn, Benneso, Stavanger, Hoj^sfjord 520 

OnRyfylske Fjorde 3,200 

Bergen, Hangesand, and Ohlandsvaag 900 

Bergen, Hardanger 4,800 

Bergen, Fjorddestriklerue, in Sondborland 4, 000 

Bergen, Hans, Hammer, Hosanger, Salhus 800 

Bergen, Bolstaduren 600 

Bergen, Logn, Bergen, Sondfjord and Bergen, Nordljord 26, 160 

Lerdal, Lyster and Lerdal, Gudvanger 10,000 

On Son and Nordfjord 2,400 

Bergen, Manger, Bo vaayen, Ostheim Masfjord 2, 000 

Bergen, Lygren, Lindaos, Leim 1,600 

Bergen, Fane, Os, Strandvik, Fuse, Haalandsdal, Sanimanger 2,400 

Upon Sondmore, Rorodalske, Fjorde 1,300 

Upon Fjirdene in Komdals Fodgeri 1,500 

UponFjordeue in Nordmore Fodgeri 13,000 

Throndhjem, Hamburg 22,000 

Throndhjem, Christiansund 8,820 

Throndhjem, Indherred 4,000 

Throndhjem, Hitteren, Froyen 2,000 

Throndhjem, Orkedal 230 

Bergen, Throndhjem, Vadso 150,000 

On Yefsen and Ranenfjordene 2,000 

On Saltenske-Fjorde, and on FoldenQorden 4,000 

Brono, Bindalen, Fiskerosen, Vigo, Velfjordcn 2, 000 

Lofoten, Vesteraalen, Ofoten 20,000 

On Tromso, Amts Fjorde 7,000 

OnAltenQord 2,500 

On YarangeQord 900 

OnMjosen 15,000 

OnOjeren 150 

OnKroderen 1,200 

OnSpirillen 200 

On RandsQorden 1,200 
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OttPin^oen 180 

On Nordajavaadet ...... ... 1,100 

OnFlsa, Hftvideseid, and BandalHTandene 480 

To divers steam-ships, to transport the mails to foreign coQUtrieB 2,236 

Total 586,000 

ITAUAN SUliSIDIBB. 

The Italian steam*ship oompamesFIorio and EnbatHao were oonfiolidated b; the 
termB of a conveution with the Qovemmeiit dated Jane 15, 1877, and together receive 
from the Government an annual sabvention of 8, 139,576 francs, or an average of 16.84 
franoB per leagae, the total of leagaas ran being 463,253. The tariff establishes &om 
0.93 franc to 0.6C frano for passengers of the first class, from 0.62 frano to 0,44 franc 
for passengers of the second class, and from D.31 to 0.33 for thoseof the third class for 
each league, exclusive of food. For merchandise, aeoordiog to category and accord- 
lag to distance, freights vary from 1.50 to 10 bancs per quintal. The speed varies ao- 
oordiog to the lines from 8 to 10 knots per hoor, and so also according t« the line 
varies the capacity of the ships, t. e., from 200 to 1,300 tonnage. The carriage of the 
mails IB obligatory. Fines of from 60 to 100 francs for every honr of delay in starting 
and arriving not justified are established. The company is obliged to toansport at 
half price civil and military employ^ and prisoners. 

They poaeessod at the beginning of the present year ninety-two steamers, with a 
total tonnage of 128,330. They have In contae of oonstmction the following steam- 
ships : The China, of 5,000 tons, the Japan, of 5,000 tons, and the Java, of 3,600 toas, 
in English ship-yards; and the £irmanta, of 3,200 tons, in Orlando's yard at Leghorn. 

The subvention applies to the following lines of this company : 



1.-TEB SABDnnAH AITD 



ABCHIFELAQO LIMB. 






Lephom, raaliari, TnoiB 

LBdboni, Clrita Vecohlft, Csgliart 

SiDlaoDlo, Onuel, Tartoli, CHgUail 

LegLoru, Potifltoi rSR 

LegSoro, BmUa, Middalena. PoTtotorres 

Leehora, Civlfa TaKchio, Modaiileiia. Portotorrei 

Alans, aunlft Teresa, Porlolomw 

Oanlinri. NaplM 

CagUflrt, Palermo 

Lonbnrn. GorfiODO, CBomlti, KHrDlBnH, Porto reiralD. Kio Mirlnn, 

Pavtoloogune, PlanoBa, GlgUo, BaJHaBt-"" — 
Leehom, PorUifr — '- 



SD.CKH) 
1,803. MO 
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3,428,200 



3.— TTJinS, EQYPT, LKDIA, CHIKA LINE. 



TUIlIl^ Suss, Moonatlr, McdliBR. SIkx. Gerbo. TripoU. Utklti 
GoiKio, LcKborn, Xaplcs. Msiwina, CutlDlo, Aluiunlrlii... 
G.n n, X.e|<hom, NuplBS. Mesalnu, Cuanla, I'urt Said, 

G™nB/Leehoin,"i4p!eV/MeBVlna,'CaiMi^''poit''Saj'ii, 
Adnn, Uojlon, Penaog, ainiiaporo 



1.-IBB LSVAUT LmS. 



Tenlia Anmma, Frenitl. VleaH, Barl, Brlndial, PlraeQ., ConatMi- 
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1,718,821 



The Italian Govenimeut also pajB 600,000 francs per year to the Eugliah Peutnsa- 
lar and Oriental line for a weekly postal service from Venice to BrindiBi, and tried 
verta, nndera contract by which that company obligates itself to transport the njails 
gratuitously between Italy and Egypt, and also to carry oivU and military employes, 
who travel by reason of their respective servioes, and missionaiies, at half the price 
eetablinhBd for other pasaengera, not only on the line sQbaidized bat also oa the com- 
pany's other lines &«m Sues. 
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Obrmak Subsidiks. 

The anbyentioiis paid for the lines from Hamburg to Tampico, from Kiel to Eoer- 
sen, from Labeck to Malmoe, from Rostoik-Nykjoping, and from Stralsnnd to Mal- 
moe, amoont to 3.'^,500 francs per year. The lines from Bremen and Hamburg to the 
United States are compensated on the basis of the value of the postal service ren- 
dered. 

Table of subventions accorded by various European states to international steam navigation 

lines. 



States. 



Austria 

HaDoary 

Engiana 

France 

Spain 

Beleinm 

HoUand 

Germany 

Italy 



§^ 


it 


si 


-§1 


"Sg 


8 






e ft'C 


>V9 
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< 




m 

Teart. 


1 


10 


1 


10 


10 


1 


2 


15 to 24 


7 


8 to 10 


2 


15 


4 


10 to 15 


4 


10 


2 


12 



Amotmt of the subvention. 



Per year. 



Francs. 
*5, 000, 000 
375,000 
16, 430, 145 

32,414,467 
5, 000, 000 
1,000,000 
1, 762, 500 
332.500 
8. 639, 576 



Per league. 



Francs. 
2. 86 to 10 



25. 90 to 45. 70 



5 to 9. 75 
Vl2to32" 



By other criteria. 



For 150 voyages 

According to the linx>ortance 
of the postal service. 

According to the postid service 
G-aaranty of an average return 

According to postal service. . . 






MUes. 
8 to 12 

8 to 12 
9to12 

9 to 12 
11 to 12^ 
10 to U 

9 to 11 
9 to 10 
8 to 10 



* Other advantages. 



t According to the line. 



United States Consulate, 

Milan, December 5, 1882. 



Duncan J. Grain, 

Consul. 
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TOPICS TO BE DISCUSSED AT THE CONGRESS. 



The first of tlie several topics embraced in tlie law autliorizing the 
approaching Congresa, "Measures that shall tend topreservetbepea«e 
and promote thB prosperity of the several AmericaD states," deserves 
and will receive abler treatmeut tbau can bo given it bj me. 

THE PROPOSED CUST05K tTHION. 

The second topic, " Measures toward the formation of an American 
customs union, nnder which the trade of the American nations with 
each other shall, so far as possible and profitable, be promote<l," is the 
most difficult and perplexing of any with which the Congress will have 
to deal. While it would doubtless be a great advantage to the United 
States to have free trade in American waters, such a thing is impossible 
because all of the nations of Central and South America depend en- 
tirely upon their cnstoms revenue for support. Every article ihey 
import is taxed, not under the protective theory, but "for reveuae 
only," as the governments are compelled to obtain the necessary funds 
to sustain themselves by im^iosing heavy duties upon the necessaries aa 
well as the luxuries of life. 

On the other hand, the United States, rich and powerful, taxes noth- 
ing it imports from those countries in any quantity except sugar and 
wools. At the same time many Of those countries have the "favored 
nation" clause in their treaties with European governments which 
would prohibit them from exercising any discrimination in favor of the 
United States upon articles of general trade. 

BBOIPEOCITY TBMA.TTBB. 

But it still is possible for the United States to negotiate reciprocity 
treaties with the sugar-growing nations of South America, under which 
it may remove or reduce the duties on sugar in exchange for a corre- 
sponding removal or reduction of the duties on breadstuffs, provisions, 
refined petroleum, and lumber, which are our peculiar products, and 
are not exported to those countries by any other nation. In fact, tJiese 
four articles constitute the great bulk of our exports to our Central and 



South American customers. They bay here only what they can not bffl 
elsewhere, simply because the absence of trausportation facilities pflj 
Tents a peueral trade. 

Sugar ia produced by every Dation from the Rio Grande to thevallffl 
of the Rio de la Plata. None is grown in Uruguay, Gbili, or the J 
gentine Republic, although in the northern provinces of the tatter oouBP 
try the eaue-growing is becoming quite an industry. The South Ameri- 
can Commission found eveiy one of these niilious willing to reduce or 
remove the duty on the four peculiar prodocta of the United States 
above named, provided the United States will remove or reduce to a 
corresponding degree the duty on sugar, and we can mnuh better ntford 
to pay two or three millions a year in bounties to our own producers 
than fifty millions in customs taxes. The Ile]>ablics can not compete 
in the prodnction of engar with the planters of the West lodieH or the 
European colonics, and upon the failure of the Spanish reciprocity 
treaty in 188i were very anxious to have similar advantages offered 
them. There will be no' difficulty in arranging for an exchange of con- 
cessions that will materially extend the sale of our breadshifl's, petro- 
leum, provisions, and lumber in the countries where they are now taxed 
BO high that they can not ent«r into the consumption of the common 
people to any extenL 

THE QXJESTION OF WOOL. 

We obtain all our carpet wool from foreign nations. None is pro- 
duced in the United States, and the greater part of our supply cotuos 
from Chili, Uruguay, and the Argentine Republic. These counlries, in 
exchange for the removal or reduction of the duty on carjiet wool, would 
be very glad to make concessions in favor of our breadsiufi's, provi 
ions, petroleum, and lumber; but the difficulty of carrying out bi 
an engagement would lie in our Congress. While both political partEi 
are jiledged to a reduction or removal of the duty on sugar, the wool- 
growers of the United States are violently opposed to any change that 
will offset the wool schedule of our tariff. WhUo (hey realise auil ad- 
mit that cari>ot wools are not grown to any extent iu the United Stai 
and our sheep farmers find them unprofitable, they argue that the 
admission of carpet wools would iiynre the market for the finer gradi 
because the manufacturers would very soon find means of using tl 
Instead in woolens, worsteds, and other clothing. The success of 
congress in this regard will depend entirely upon legislation. 

TEADE MOT ATPECTED BT THE TARIFF. 

It is a mistaken idea, as has already been said, that our trade wid 
Central and South America is seriously affected by our tariff. Whilj 
it is true that railroad iron and some oilier articles of merchandise o 
not be produced as cheaply iu the United States as In Kurope, the r 
moval of our duties upon them would iu no measure affect the Sontl 
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AmorieaD trade. Onr manufactarers could not prodnco them any 
ulieiiper than they cau at preaeut The coat of production would not be 
affected at all, and therefoi'e we can iiot expect to command the trade of 
the American hemisphere in these articles as long as the wages paid to 
American mechanics are bo much greater than those received b; the 
working-men of Europe ; but there are a thouaaud and one articles pro- 
duced in the United States which are not nfiected by the tariff at all, 
and they cau be produced and sold quite as cheaply hero as anywhere 
else in the world, ami of a snporior quality, as every merchant engaged 
in the South American trade will testify. 

Mr. John M. Oarson, recently clerk of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, has, at my request, prepared a 
report upon the HUgar and wool trade, which ia submitted herewith, and 
will be fonnd to contain many valuable facts and suggeatlous. 

THE QDBaTION OP TEASSPORTATION. 

The third topic, aud that which is of the greatest interest to those 
wiioareendeavoringtobuildup a trade with Latin America, ia discussed 
at length in the previous chapter. 

The fourth topic has been assigned to others, but I submit herewith 
& report from the assistant secretary of the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, which will be found to cout^in much practical 
information concerning the embarrassments met with iu the Latin Amer- 
ican custom-houses by exporters of the United States. 

UKIPOEM WEIGHTa AHD MBASUBES. 

The fifth topic refers to the adoption of a uniform system of weights 
and measures. This cau not be done unless the United States shall 
agree to substitute the metric aystem for that at present in use, as it 
prevails everywhere else on this hemisphere. In a report recently pub- 
lished by the French Government it is shown that the metric system is 
bow obligatory in countries having an aggregate of 302,000,UOD peo- 
ple, an increase of 53,000,000 over 1877. Countries where the metric 
system is authorized by law or is optional are England, the Dritish col- 
onies, the United States, Bussia, Turkey, China, Japau, and the sev- 
eral nations of Central and South America, representing a total of 
794,000,000 people. 

THE PEOTECTION OP PATENTS AND TBADE-MAEKS. 

That some means are necessary for the protection of American manu- 
facturers from the forgery of their trade-marks aud the infringement of 
their patents by European rivals will be acknowledged by every one 
who is engaged in trade with Central and South America, where tlie 
markets are flooded with bogus goods. But I have had great dif- 
ficulty in secoriug information from the persons who are most interested 
in this subject. In my investigations I have discovered not ouly indif- 



ference, bnt ignorance aa to the objects of tliis congress, and several 
gentlemen who have had experience Id the detection and proaecntioa 
of trade-mark forgeries and the irifringement of patents have neglectec 
to famish the reports they promised to prepare. 

I inaert, however, as aa appendix to this chapter, an article on thf^ 
subject which recently appeared in the Neio York Independent, and i 
TV ill be read with interest. 

The snperiority of American goods is so great that the Manchestjil^ 
mills send few goods to South America that do not bear forged Amel 
icaii trade-marks. These goods are inferior to those produced in tlU 
United States and are sold for about 5 cents a yard, while the cbeaj 
geuaiue American drillings coat about 7 ceutK. The tragus stuff is madj 
of pipe-clay and starch apon a very tliiti fabric of cotton, but the ma- 
terial is just as well adapted to the use of the common people ss the 
better quahty, which comes from the United Stat^ and is used ouly bv 
the wealthier classes. 

CHEAP GOODS DEMANDED BY THE PEOPLE. 

While cotton goods constitute almost the entire wearing apparel 
the laboring people, men as well as women, and aa they seldom wa 
their garments, the pipe-clay stuft' is jnat as good and wears perhaps 
little better than the genuine article. The merchants complain thi 
they are compelled to order goods from Manchester bearing this fram 
uleut trade-mark, because the people demand that C|uality, and ah 
- insist anon having American goods. If onr mills would enter into coi 
petition with those of England in the production of this maleri;il th< 
would find it a profitable trade. 

These cottons are required by the prevailing laws of trade anil the 
tastfls of the people to be of a certain length and a certain width, so as 
to cut with economy, as the native requires just so many yards to the 
pioco; the price is also fixed by the utiirritteu law of custom, and if a 
merchant sells a wider piece of goods than they are accustomed to buy 
he can get only the same price that the narrow piece will bring. The 
merchants complain that they do not get their cotton from the United 
States as ordered; very often receiving something similar, but essen- 
tially different. The slightest variation from the sample makes the 
goods unmarketable, and subjects the importer to a loss. 



THE EXPERIENCE OF A NEW TOEK FIRM. 



A member of the firm of Smith, Hogg & Gardner, of New Yo] 
with whom I recently conversed, said : 

"We have experienced considerable trouble from the manufactm 
in Manchester who have infringed our trade-marks, and once or twice 
we have succeeded in obtaining judgments against them ; have recov- 
ered diiiiiage.i and costs, and have compillcd them also to publish the 
that they had infringed npon onr risi^'t-*." 
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"In whfttconntry was thiat" 

" Tbe counterfeit goods were sold mostly on the west coast of Soatb 
America, I tliink." 

"lu what courts were the suits broughtl" 

" I think ill England," 

" How could you bring the suits in the English courtst" 

"Tbe miiiiiifactnrer of the goods stamped them in Manchester, sold 
them in Manchester, and delivered them there." 

"Some of the Sonth American countries protect yon, and others do 
not protect yoa at all. We want to find oat what countries protect 
yon and what countries don't." 

"Protection down in Enizil ; what does it amount tot They dont 
make anythiug there to compete with us. Here is a case I am woiking 
up now. There is a class of goods made in' Massachusetts known 
throughout Brazil as -Gilt B;*and orders come from BrazU for 'Gilt 
B ;' so the English manufacturers attach imitation of our trade- mark." 

" Have you ever tried to collect damageal" 

" Yes; we have, and have succeeded. " 

"Where would you collect themt" 

"II Manchester. The manufacturers of the counterfeit goods are 
selling their goods all the time, although we have great diliiculty in 
definitely locating tha forgeries. Every time we do find an infringe- 
ment we have no trouble in colleetitig damages. " 

THE FOEM OF TEE FORGEEIEB. 

The original goods, the infringement of the trademark upon that is 
here complained of, bear a red enamel ticket with a large gilt B stamped 
in the middle of it, and read "Massachusetts Drillings, warranted In- 
digo Blue. Lowell Bleachery and Dye Works," with the number of 
yards indicated in the corner, llie frauduleut goods are marked in 
exactly the same way. The same kind of type is nsed, with the same 
kind of paper, and the trademark is imitated so that no one but the 
manufacturers of the goods can identify tbe difference. Other franda- 
lent goods bear eimiliar tickets, reading "Massaohnsetts DrilliDgs," 
"Warranted Indigo Blue," with a large gilt "B" also printed upon 
them. Others bearthe name of the maker in Massachusetts. 

About a year ago the house of Smith, Hogg & Gardner sued Jaffey 
& Co., of Manchester, England, for infringement of their trade-mark of 
a flying-horse npon shirtings. The frauduleut goods bore an exact 
counterfeit of the picture of a fiying-borse or stag, which had been 
adopted by the Massachusetts mills of Lowell for their sheetings and 
shirtings, and below the tignre are the words "Massachusetts Shirt- 
ings," and the letter •' 0," or other letters indicating the different grades 
or qualities of goods. These were imitate<l, and large quantities sold 
all over South America. The suit was brought in the English courts, 
and judgment was obtained. 
162a 19 



TEADB-MABK FOKGEHIES IN BRAZIL. 
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The Rin News of the 14tli of Janmiry last, in 8[>eaktn(; of the ii 
meiit of tbe law of 3H87 for the prottction of trmle-iDarka, says : 

Notliitig CHii 1)6 mori) ctearlj juet thau iliat the merobsnt or manuftiottirar bae an 
esclnHive right to the nse of n name and the reputation eetnblisbed b; his own efforts. 
A weU-knoWD illustration of this ia to lie fonnd in the efibrta made hj the Singer 
Sewing Macbine Conipan; to protect Iheit trade Dame. Cortsin ausurupulooa man- 
ufactarcrs &oH merohaiitB have not liecn conteut with the free use of the trade n 
which the Singer company la nsiiig. A nuoilier of these epnrious Singer machines it 
■very large, aaU their sale has thus far been unprotected bj- thefiiilare of tbe legisln^ 
tnre to make a clear diatinutton in favor uf tbe manufaetarer. The new BraziliSr 
law, however, makes thia distiuction, and prospecta are that full protection will 
hereafter be given under its provisions. 

THE PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL COIN, 
Tbe sixth topic, which related to the adoption of a. common niWet 
coin, is discaased brieSy by Mr. Uareoii, whose report is submittec 
herewith. 

THE LACK OF BANKING PAOILITIBS. 

Involved ia this questioii is the very importjint one of banking facil- 
ities and credits, the iinprovement of whicih, however, is impossible 
without direct itnd regular steam-ghip eommutiication. It would result 
in the saving of from one to one and a half million dollars aunnally, 
which is now paid out in the form of exchange to the banters of Eng- 
land. We pay a toll of ouehalf or three-quarters of a cent to the 
hankers of Loudon upon almost every dollar's worth of trade we transs 
with Latin America, and every transaction is computed in pounds, shiy 
lings, and pence, instead of in our own money. 

It ia just this way [said the Hon. William K. Grace, of New York, reoently]: ! 
posing I wiint to bii.v a cargo of gooda in any Sonth American conntry. I say notbinj 
about the West Indies, for I do not trade there, and I know nothing about what tl 
arrangements are there, bnt of Sooth America I know considerable. Of course, if r 
bny my oargo, 1 must pay for it. Now, there Js practically ooly one way in which 
J can do it. I must send a draft oa London, or rather 1 aend to my tjouth American 
corrospomlent a written authority to draw on a Loudon bank. Of conree 1 have tOj_ 
keep an account in London to do tbia, and the London banker charges me a 
Bion for doiug this kind of husioesa, ao that it is a constant expeuae to tne. 

The obviously simple way for me to pay would be to authorize the South Amerlcq 
merchant to draw on me directly, bat I can not do thin fur a aimple reason. Enro^ 
has the bnlk of the trodo of the world, aod especially tbe bQ>k of the South America 
trade, and London is the monetary center of Europe. The Sonth American doe* n 
buy in the United States a aulBcient quantity of goods to make a draft on New Yoi 
valnable to him. Ha does not want his money placed hero, for it will co 
troul)le and some expenae to trausf<>r it to London, where he has to meet bis pan 
meuts. Therefore I havo to do it for bira. 

THE TESTIMONY OF AN EXPERT. 
Mr. Charles R. Flint, who is a delegate to the International CoA 
gress, said ; 

re are SpaniHli-Aniprlean products imported into the United .S 

1 the aggragale to $lm,U(J0,OU0. Products of the United &tal«s exported to M 
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South Ameiiican nations a,ggregato S(iQ, 000,000. NataraUf it wonid be HnppoHed that 
the valae of all the exports from the Cuited States wonltl be to their esti^at an offset 
in the liquidation of the trafBo. As a matter of fact, only rather lena thau wore than 
145,000,000 jB liquidated in this manner or throngh North Amoriottn (iniincifti iiistitu- 
tioaa. The remainder, {136,000,000, is paid by drafts at nioetf days oa North An)er- 
loan Dierehaots upon London banks or IJonlcerB, nhiob, after acceptance, become 
immediately available (or the porohase of European produclB. The North Auierican. 
mercbants' fotCher retiponsibilitf consists merely ia having the uash in London liiifore 
the date of mutnrity. English banlierB charjje three-qnarCers per cent, fur this ao- 
oommodation. Thus, on the 8136,000,000 liquidated in this mauneTtlie English ban- 
ker's prolit is a round million dollam. 

THE OPINION OF AN ENGLISHMAN. 

Capt. Archibald P. King, au Enplisb baoker, now visiting t.liis coun- 
try, in speakitig of ttie comiog conference, said to a reporter of Export 
and Finance: 

I am glad that American merchants an^ wnking np and beginning to TrnliKti the 
ehort-pightcd policy of their Government toward foreign commerce and lianking. 
The banlcer's comniisaiou on the trade between the two Aaiuricus in (he Huialtest elo, 
iwnt in the premises, amoonting to less than £400,000. The use of the money- 
-whicb nggre)iHtes a hnndred times aa much as the commission, is far more impor- 
tant and profitable. 

Weightier still is the influence of banking facilities upon commerce itself. In the 
fierce competition of modern trade the fraction of a cent will make one manufacture 
sncceed and its rival in some country fail. In cotton textiles there in a struggle be- 
tween English and American looms for the marketB of the world. In muny South 
American cities tbii former prevail on account of the excellent banking facilities be- 
tween them and London, and the total absence of such facilities between them and 
New York. A similar state of affairs obtains in other indnstriea. In axes, hatcheta, 
spades, and sliov els tb pro is a heavy competition between America, Euglnnd, Bolginra, 
and Germany. In petroleum and ita produets there is beginning tu be a rivalry be- 
tween the States and Busaia. In clocks, machine-made watches, small hardware, 
and what yon call " notions " there is the same tight. An increase in banking facili- 
ties between New York and its foreign onnlomers would beueGt every maonfactnrer, 
and by eolargingtbe margin of proQC would enable the latter to exteud his trade and 
find markets which ore now utterly unavailable. 

THE VIEWS OP A BANKER. 

Mr, J. Edward Simmons, president of the Fourth National Bank of 
New York, said recently: 

It is ■ standing disgrace to American statesmen that South nnd Central America 
should do their banking and draw their supplies from European banking and com- 
mercial centers. There is very little that they need from outside their own bonnd- 
arie« thai this nation is unable to furnish thein as uheapty and as well made as they 
can get ebuwhere, As far aa I have given the snbjoct attention, our failure to ab- 
sorb that trade is not due to lack of enterprise in onr merchants and manufacturers, 
I'Ul simply to our inability Co deliver gocHls iu their ports with its small fteighting 
charges as arc imposed liy thn ships of other nations. It is the oM story of throwing 
a stone iu a pool. In this case the point: wbere the stone plunges and the resulting 
waves are largi^t is the ship, bnt every traile and industry ftiiils the effsut. U is 
about time that the general commercial interests of the coimtry wore freed from the 
BbockloB which were imposed to encourage the industry of ahip-bn tiding. If the com- 
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Ing CoBgresB of Kations acoomplislies any good resnlts, as I believe it will, in my 
Jadgment it will be in the direction of presenting this question in snch a shape that 
there will be no more toll-taking by a few ship-builders. Moreover, the matter of 
subsidy concessions will be less abhorrent to American statesmen. 

OPINION OF ANOTHER BANK PRESIDENT. 

Said Mr. George S. Coe, president of the American Exchange National 
Bank: 

There is obviously some maladjustment of relations which enables English bankers 
to take $1,000,000 toll out of the exchange of products between Spanish Americans 
and the United States. It is to be hoped that the coming Congress of the Nations of 
the three sister continents will be able to ascertain the friction point and suggest a 
remedy . As far as my impression goes the trouble lies in our navigation laws, which, 
virtually renounce all but coastwise freightage for foreign vessels. I know that sev- 
eral very important public exigencies contributed to making those laws tolerable at 
the time they were enacted. Still, the nation has grown so marvelously since that 
what was hardly tolerable then is now more than intolerable. Commerce extends its 
benefits to so many industrial interests that I am persaaded that the true national 
interest lies in encouraging it by the removal of restrictions, and even by subsidies, 
which othf^r nations employ to great advantage. 



II. 

SDGAR TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

By John M. Carson, late Clerh Committee on Wayiand Meant, Souse of HepTeientativei 



Sagar bas formed from the earliest period one of the most important 
single commodities iu onr import trade. For the past four years the 
average quautity imported annually was 2,886,073,485 ponndB, and the 
average value $72,440,916, During the same period the annnal average 
valne of all dntiaDle merchandise imported was $4!^d,72S,743, so that 
the single item of sugar was eqnal tu ouo-sixth of all the dutiable mer> 
chandtse imported. The importwtiou from the yandwich Islands is 
not included in the figures above given. The importation of sugar is 
entirely from Spanish-American countries, with the exception of that 
received fi-om Hawaii. Adding the receipts of this free sugar from the 
Sandwich It^lands makes the average qnantity annually imported for 
the four years ending with June, 1888, over 300,000,000 jwuuds, and ths 
average annual value nearly $82,000,000, 

The importance of sugar to the revenues is shown by the fact that 
during the four years stated the annual average amount of duty col- 
lected on imported ku gar was $52,076,491; the average of the total 
duty collected duriug that pfriod from all the merchandise imported 
being $199,450,654, tlins showing that the duty derived from sugar was 
equal to more than 25 per cent, of the entire revenues of the Govern- 
meut derived from imported merchandise. 

OUR IMPORTS OF SUQAB. 

Sugar is imported mainly from Mexico, the West Indies, and South 
America. Out of the total import during the fiscal year 1888, which 
amounted to 2,700,248,157 jtounds, valued at $74,34.3,554, there was re- 
ceived Irom Spanish-Ameiicau uoitntries 2,103,678,068 pounds, valued 
at $fHS,K10.239; eo IhatJtmaybe said that the importation of sugar 
into the United States in coiifineil mainly to the Spanish- American 
conn tries. 

The Importation of molasses from (he West Indies and Sonth America 
forms a separate item. This mohus-sen comes mainly from Cuba. The 
aggregate iitiportation will averiigi^alHmt 36,000,000 g.illous per annum, 
nth an averiigo value i>l' about $6,000,000. 
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Last year there was received from the Hawaiian Islands 228,540,513 
pounds of sugar, valued at $10,260,048, and from Germany there was 
received 61,949,752 pounds of beet sugar, valued at $1,594,766. 

While sugar is received from fourteen of the Spanish- American coun- 
tries, more than one-half of the entire importation comes from the island 
of Cuba. 

SUGAR IMPOBTED FROM SPANISH AMERICA. 

A table is appended which shows the quantities and value of sugar 
imported during the year ending June, 1888, from the various countries : 

Sugar imported for the year ending Juney 1888, from the countries named. 



Countries. 



Brazil 

Guatemala 

San Salvador 

Danitih West Indies 

French West Indies 

British West Indies 

British Gniana ^ 

British Honduras 

Tlayti 

Mexico 

San Domingo 

Cuba 

Porto Rico 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

Total 



Quantity. 



Pound*. 

305, 866, 337 

4,620,255 

3, 076, 850 

11, 103, 826 

6, 700, 337 

302, 596, 709 

94, 914. 020 

928, «73 

534, 220 

614, 574 

44, 793, 992 

1, 209, 170. 332 

115, 653, 809 

4, 094. 845 

3,719 



2, 103, 678, 668 



Value. 



Dcllarg. 

6, 752, 555 

176, 905 

85,607 

295, 312 

109,859 

6, 936, 995 

2,813,992 

23, 761 

15, 104 

14,543 

1, 248, 544 

34,545,116 

2, 997. 713 

123, 047 

186 



56, 139, 239 



Total imported from all countries. 



Cane sugar 

Beet sugar 

From Hawaiian Islands 

Total 4 



Pounds. 

2, 409, 757, 892 
61, 949, 752 



2,471,707,644 
228, 540, 513 



2, 700, 248, 157 



DoUara. 
62, 388, 740 
1, 594, 766 



63, 983. 506 
10, 260, 048 



74, 243, 554 



Sugars above Ko. 13 are not included in the above tables. These 
amounted to 36,125 pounds, valued at $1,642. 



SUGAR TRADE WITH HAWAH. 

In connection with the importation of sugar from Spanish-American 
countries, which, as has been shown, pay over 25 per cent, of the customs 
revenue collected by the Government, the growth of the importation 
of sugar free of duty from the Sandwich Islands will be of interest. 
The importation from these islands shows a steady increase. Thus in 
1879 the total importation was 41,696,674 pounds, valued at $2,811,675, 
while ill 1888 this had grown to 125,158,677 pounds, valued at $7,108,877; 
an increase of 200 per cent. During the last four years the average 
annual importation of sugar from the Hawaiian Islands exceeded 
200,000,000 pounds and the value $9,220,445. 



IMPOETS FROM THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

Tbe fo'owth of this trade ia shown in the aunoseil table, wbidi ex- 
hibits the qaautities aatl ralnea of sugar imported from HiLHaii t'ur the 
eleven years ending June 30, 18S9 : 



Y,„.. 


Qoaotltj. 


Talae. 


Yeus. 


Qn«.HIy. 


Vulue. 




Pmindi. 

Bi: 530. 108 
7fl.lWT.M7 
IDU.lBI.eSS 

]n.ia2,fl7o 

IM, m. «7T 


DnUar: 
7,108.777 




2M, 511), 513 


Soaar,. 
























lS;i?Sm 











The a<1mi8sion free of duty of snj^ar grown in Hawaii was tbe means 
of destroying the sugar trade between San Francisco and the countries 
of South America bordering on the Pacific Ocean, and in some of tliose 
countries caused large financial loss through the abandonment of sugar 
plantations. Tbe total commerce of Hawaii with the United Slates ia 
1888 amoiinted to $14,000,000, of which $11,150,379 was received from 
the Islands and $.3,035,^73 sent them in return. It will be noticod that 
sugar constitutes nearly all the mercbandise received from Hawaii, and 
may be said to coiiiititute tlie volame of trade between the two couutries. 

EXPORT OP HEPINBD SUGAE. 

The value of relined sugar exported daring the year ending June, 
1833, was $2,184,788, which was the lowest since 1883 and is only equal 
to one-lifth of the exportation for the preceding year. For the Ave 
years ending with June, 1883, there was exported about Slfi,000,OU0 
worth of relined sugar, of which a large quantity went to the Spanish- 
American countries. One-third of the exportation for the last year 
went to those countries. In addition to the exports of sugar, tbe value 
of molasses annually exported is about a million dollars. 

The total export of domeslio sugar to Spanish-American countries 
for tbe fiscal year 1888 was about 12,000,000 pounds, valued at about 
$800,000. 

Chili, Mexico, the Ooutral American States, British West Indies, 
Hayti, British Columbia, imd the United States of Colombia are the 
largest purchasers of our exported sugar, the amount purchased by 
the several countries named varying from $40,000, iu the case of Cen- 
tral America, to $227,000, in the United Slates of Colombia, which is 
the largest purchaser, 

The total exports of domestic refined sugar to all countries for the 
year 1888 was34,505,311 pounds, vniueil at $3,184,788. The proportions 
that went to the Sp>tuish- American coantrics will be seeu by the an- 
nexod table. 
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BefiiMd iugar exported to Spanish America for the year ending June, 1888. 



To- 



ArgenUne Bepablio 

Central America; 

Codta Rica 

Guatemala... 

Honduras 

Nioaragaa 

San Salvador 

ChiH 

Danish West Indies 

Scnador 

French West Indies 

French Gniana 

British West Indies 

British Guiana 

British Honduras 

Hayti : 

Mexico 

Dutch West Indies 

Dutch Guiana 

Pom 

San Domin8;o 

Cuba 

British Colombia 

Porto Rica... 

United States of Colombia 

Dmguay , 

Venezuela & 

Total 

Brown domestic 

Brown foreign 

Total 



Quantity. 



Pounds. 

584 

164,610 

11, 319 

171, 434 

219, 477 

370 

1, 053, 517 

109, 711 

25, 957 

3,600 

129, 402 

2, 038, 213 

10,319 

103,313 

1,252,743 

H2, 29g 

121, 303 

5,706 

733 

265, 209 

1,658 

1, 617, 183 

21,385 

3, 178, 283 

15,034 

521 



Value. 



11,863,942 
140, 346 
439.740 



11, 943, 028 



DoUara. 
38 

11,843 

774 

11, 919 

14.892 

23 

68,944 

7,716 

1,811 

250 

8,483 

139,480 

690 

6,676 

83,519 

58,123 

8.860 

375 

45 

18,603 

100 

94.951 

1,539 

227,324 

1,175 

34 



768,187 

7,469 

10, 313 



785,969 



Domestic sugary molasses, an4 confectionery exported to all countries for the year 1888. 



Keflned sugar 
Brown sugar . 
Confectionery 



Total 

Molasses, gallons. 



Description. 



Quantity. 



Pounds. 
34, 505, 311 
140,846 



34, 646, 357 
7, 226, 128 



Value. 



DoUart. 
2, 184, 788 
7,502 
155, 521 



2,347,811 
1, 031, 185 



Of the $165,521 worth of confectionery exported, the South Ameri- 
can countries purchased $56,000, or more than a third j and of this the 
Island of Cuba purchased about $17,000, or nearly one- third of the en- 
tire amount exported to Spanish America. The British West Indies, 
Mexico, and Colombia each purchased over $6,000 worth, Central 
America over $5,000 worth, and Venezuela about $5,000 worth. 



FLUOllUATIONS OF THE EXPORT TRADE. 

The export of refined sugar from the United States for the ten years 
ending June 30, 1889, presents some interesting features and will be of in- 
terest to those who produce the brown sugar as well as to those who 
export the refined article. Beginning with 1880 the export was 
30,000,000 pounds, which dropped to 22,000,000 pounds in 1881 and to 
13,761,000 pounds in 1882. The following year it was doubled, in. 
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creAS^d to 76,920,734 in 18S4, and iu 18S6 reached tbe highest poiut 
ever known, tbe quantity being 252,579,077 pounds and the value over 
$10,()00,0{JO, This exceeded the entire quantity of sugar prodnced in 
the United States for that year. In 1886 there was a falling off to 
164,339,967 pon ds. Tbe following year abows an increase to 190,672,- 
154 pounds. Then came a drop to 34,505,311 pounds, and a greater 
drop in tbe year ending June, 1889, to 14,000,000 pounds, tbe lowest 
since 1882, For the ten years the annual average was 83,611,399, and 
the average value $0,519,422. The exports for the last two years 
combined did not equal this average. 

The annexed table shows the total exports of refined sngar for the 
tea years ending June 30, 1889 : 



Yotktt. 


Quauttty. 


y^u=. 


V»». 


QuMiHty. 


TaiuB. 




Found,. 

R7«I,IIW 
SB 815, 4113 

SiS. 53(1, 077 
104,338,067 


10, B^; 729 




11, iBi.no 


Deiiwi 




Mm...- 

IMbB 

ToU! 


1.070.2311 


im 


«a,Sll,3l»l 




teas 


t^M^ 







aEQUIKEMENTS FOR HOSIE CONSUan>TION. 

The relation thai tbe Louisiana sugar sustains to that imported will 
be better understood and realised by giving the flgnrea for each. The 
figures here given are for the year ending June 30, 1S8S. During that 
year the quantity of sugar imported was 2,700,243,157 pounds- and 
the quantity produced in Louisiana and other Southern States was 
375,904,197 pounds. 

The annual per capita consumption of sugar in the United States 
has averaged for tbe five years ending with June, 1888, 52 pounds, 
The produc.tiou in the United States last year was equal to a fraction 
over 6 pounds per capita, and tbe crop tor 1888 was the largest since 
1862, when it reached about 510,000,000 pounds. It wdl thus be seeu 
that tbe native crop is at the present time equal to only one-ninth of 
the HCtual requirements for home consumption. 

Reducing to tons the qnautliy of sugar consumed in the United Statoti 
for the year 1888, it is found to equal 1,169,997 tons (2240 pounds), of 
which the domestic production was 189,814 tons, which includes 20,000 
tons of miipli) sugar, 1,64U tons of bwl, and 3l!0 tons of sorghum. 

The consumption of sugar iu the United States must increase with 
the inci'ease of population. Wbati^ver may be the possibilities of the 
future, it cau not be expected that the home production will equal the 
oousuuipTiou for many years to come. Indeed it may be considered 
very doablful whether the domestic crop of cane sugar will evftr exceed 
10 pounds per capita of the population of the United States, whicli is 
less than one fifth of tbe preseut consumx>tiou. The United Status 
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therefore, for many years, and perhaps for all tline, so far as cane 
sugar is concerned, will necessarily depend upon the sugar-growing 
countries of Spanish America for this commodity. The successful de- 
velopment of sorghum and the sugar-beet in this country may change 
the present conditions, but until a change takes place it is suggested 
that the United States should enter into such treaties with Spanish 
America, or enact such laws as will enable the people of this country 
to purchase a staple as necessary almost as flour in the daily economies 
of life, without being required to pay a duty to the cuvstom house nearly 
equal to the value of the sugar. The annexed table shows the con- 
sumption in 1888 of sugar in the United States in tons (2,240 pounds 
to the ton) ; also the quantities of domestic and imported respectively 
which entered into consumption : 

Imported tons.. 1,280,183 

Domestic : 

Cane tons.. 167,814 

Maple do.. 20,000 

Beet do.- 1,640 

Sorghum do.. 360 

189, 814 

Total 1,469,997 

Consumption per capita pounds.. 53. 1 

Domestic production per capita do.. 6.11 

DUTIES COLLECTED ON SUGAR. 

The relation that the present duty on sugar bears to its value will 
be more readily understood by showing the value of sugar imported for 
the four years ending with June, 1888, and the duties collected thereon. 
The present rate of duty went into effect July 1, 1883, but it is probable 
that the full force of the law was not felt until the fiscal year 1885, 
although it appears that the duty collected for the fiscal year 1884 
exceeded that collected the preceding year by $3,000,000, which is ex- 
plained, perhaps, by the fact that there was an increase in the impor- 
tations over the preceding year of more than 600,000,000 pounds. For 
the year 1884 the importation was valued at $96,753,419, upon which 
there was collected $47,600,750. 

The annexed table shows the values and duties collected for I he four 
years ending June 30, 1888, upon sugar imported into the United 
States : 



Years. 



1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Total 

Average per year 



Value. 



168, 531, 405 
77,218,135 
74,61fl(,C07 
64, OOd. 748 



284,278,985 



71,060,746 



Daties. 



$50, 885. 916 
50. 265, 538 
56.607,496 
50,64/,0J4 



208,305,964 



52,076,491 
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The importation for the year ending Jnne 30, 1880, was above tl 
average, baving reached 2,5lS,SiS,901 pounds in quantity and $?C,502, 
0'S3 ill value. 

THE AEGBNTINE KEPrPLlO AND UEUGUAY. 

An ex iiiii illation of the qnantitiea and values of sugar exported to the 
Argentine Republic and Uruguay during the past ten years shows 
steady deelioe. This is more marked in the trade witli the Argentine 
Bepublic, As will be seen by the table given on a preceding page the 
esport of sugar t« Ihat country during the year ISSS dropped to ligarea 
thnt are not srortby of meutiou, except foe purposes of comparison. 
From 1875 to 1881, both years inclusive, the export of re&ued sugar to. 
the Argentine Republic varied from 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 jiouuds aii- 
nnaliy. For the year 1879 it rose to 5,632,623 pounds, valued at $-181,. 
001), which was eijuiil to 23 per cent, of the total exports to tbat coniitry 
from the United States for that year. For the year 1881 the export, 
was 3,3;i6,H40 pounds. It suddenly fell the following year to 261,133 
pounds, lose to 758,551 pounds for 1884, and did not reach those (tgures 
any year sinee, 

For the seven years ending with June 30, 1881, the export of refined 
sngar to the Argentine Eepublio aggregated 21,061,012 pounds, valued 
at $2,038,873, which gives an annual average of over 3,000,000 pounds, 
and an average value of nearly $300,000, Oompare this with the export 
for the seven years ending .Tune 30, 1888, for which period the aggregate 
quantity was 2,585,295 pounds, and the value $188,013, and it will be 
seen that the aggregate exportiitiou of refined sugar to the Argentine 
Hepulilie for the past seven years was cousiderably below the annual 
average for the seven yeurs preceding 1883. These figures are the more 
BUggeative and signilicaot in view of the fact that the Argentine Re- 
public has largely increased its commerce and population, and materi- 
ally developed its gieat material resources since 1875, the exports from 
the United States alone having increased from $1,439,618 in 1875 to 
$6,613,553 in 1S88, 

STEADY FALLING OFF IN TOE TEADE. 

Similar results are found in the export of refined sugar to TJmgnay. 
The Huctnatious were marked between 1870 and 1881. For the year 
1881 the exportation was valued at i224,74i». Since then it has steadily 
dedined until, like that of the Aigeutineltepublio, the export uf refined 
sugar to Uruguay has almost dwindled out of sight. 

While the exportof refined sugar to the Argentine Republic and Uru- 
guay lias declined to insignificant figures the past two years, it is 
worthy of notice that the entire export of this commodity has had a 
very large decline. Small as it was in 1888, it was still smaller lor the 
year ending June 30, 1880, the figures being 14,167,316 pounds, valued 
at $1,070,236, Compared with 1888, however, there was no dimiuutiua 
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In the aggregate quantity sent to St)aniBli American conntrieB. Th( 
large falliug off is explaiijoil hy tbe I'iwt tli.it Great BritJiin, which 
ceivptl nearly 16,000,000 pounds in 1588, received only 527,111 pouiii 
tbe last EiBcal year. 

OEOWTH OP BEET BDGAB. 

There can be no donbt that the beet sugar of Europe, the manufact- 
nre of whinh is steadily increasing, is displacing the cane sugar of 
America. For the year ending June SO, 1889, tlie qnantit.v of beet 
sugar imported into the United States reached 243,474,041 pounds, 
against leas than 62,000,000 pounds during the preceding year. Tbis 
is a more serious question to the cane -sngar- growing countries than to 
the United States. The Dnited States fumishea the principal markefel 
for cane sugar, and requires a large proportion of the annual impurta^ 
tion for Lome consumption. Every ton of beet sugar received heru 
fix)m Europe displacos a ton of cane sugar grown in Spanish AnmpicaJ 
Tbe South Americau countries must have reSned sugar, and a souudfl 
public policy as well as a desire to protect their own crop should indnoefl 
the people of those couutrieB to purchase froni the United States thein 
own sugar in the refined form rather than the beet sugar of G^rmanyJ 
France, and Belgium. ^ 

SUGAB IMPORTS FROM BRAZIL. fl 

The importation of sugar into the United States from Brazil averages J 
about $7,000,000 per year,yet Brazil receives no refined sugar fromtharJ 
United Slates worthy of t>eing recorded specifically in the offlcial cnm^ 
mercial reports, and the Argentine Hepublie and Uruguay are now a1s« 
supplied from European markets. Itisprobahlethatsomoof thesngtuA 
thus received is cane sugar exported from the United States to EuropeH 
which iinds entrance to South America through the superior trausportf^l 
tion facilities established between Europe and South America. Whlla 
this fact furnishes an argument for the estahlisbment of regular andfl 
rapid communication between tbe two Americau con tiu oats, the peOpWB 
of South America should not lose sight of the more important fact tdfl 
them, that to encourage the beet-sugar industry of Europe is certaiu tdfl 
operate against tbe value and the development of theu: crop of oaiia 
sugar. I 

During the years 1880 and 1881 tbe Argentine Republic received from ^ 
the United Stat^^s 6,40ft,000 pounds of refined sugiit. in 1fi!i-2 there WM | 
exported to that country from the United States only 2(il,133 poanda. | 
Siuce then tbe annual export has fluctuated, rising to 7o8,000 poandm 
in 18S4, dropping to- 584 pounds in 1888, and again rising to 33,45n 
pounds fui the year ending June 30, 1889. For the pHSt tfn yesnfl 
the aggregate espnrtatiou was 9,027,081 pounds, nearly two-thinla ih 
which were exported in 18S0 and 1881. Tiieso figures are taken fcond 
United States cu8tom-bouse reports. The vesaelN which carrie<l tbifl 
merchandise cleared for Argentine porta, but some of it undoubtedi™ 



was delirered to UraguayaDd other neighboring eoonttlm, and doubt- 
less was transshipped to the Argentine BepnbUc. 

KCEOPEAH STIGAB TS SOUTH AMERICA. 

Bnt it is plainly apparent that the beet sngar of Earope U gaining 
ground in America, and particnlarly sonth of the equator. Frvin ntB- 
cial returns of the Argentine Government it appears that th« impttrts 
of sugar from France, Germany, Holland, and Belginm have steadily 
and largely increased the past few years. Thus iu 18S0 there was re- 
ceived from Belgiom 6,000,000 pounds; Frauce, 7,000,000 pounds; Ger- 
many, 94o,lKM) pounds; Holland, 3,000,000 pounds. In 1SS7 there was 
received from Belginm I3,000,*I00 pounds; France, 22,000,000 ponnds; 
Germany nearly 6,000,000 pounds, and Holland, nearly 3.<MM),0<>0 ponnds. 
Large as these figures are, they were exceeded in 1884, when the imports 
from the four countries named reached 54,000,000 pounds, while there 
was received the same year from the United States only 17,000 pounds. 

In the seven years ceding with the Argentine fiscal year 1SS7 the ag- 
gregate imports of sugar was 329,962,094 pounds, of which 89 |>ercent. 
was received from Europe, the aggregate imported from the United 
States beiug 7,228,182 pounds, against 293,000,000 received from Enro|>e. 
In the same period over 24,000,000 ponnds were received from 0rnguay. 
As Uruguay received daring the last nine years less than. 6.000,000 
pounds from the United States, it follows that a very large proportion 
of the 24,000,000 ponnds exported to the Argentine Bepnblic was from 
Europe. It can not be reasonably claimed that any considerable quan- 
tity of Enropean sugar received in the Argentine Repablic &om Europe 
waa cane sngar exported from the United States, because the beet-pro- 
dnoing countries of Earope receive comparatively small quantiries of 
refined sngar, and the sugar exported to the Argentine Repablic fiom 
England for the period above named, which country receives the balk 
of the refined sugar exported from the United States to Earope, was ooly 
7,087,830 i)oands. 

THE BAL£S OF REFUTED 8UOAB IN BRAZIL. 

What ia trne of the sngar trade of the Argentine Repablic is true 
alsoof that of Brazil and Uruguay. In the ten years ending June, 1889, 
less than 150,000 jwunds of refined sugar went from the United States to 
Brazil, and abont 5,600,000 poauds to Urugnay. The export of sugar 
to those two countries from the United States has practically ceiiseil 
for the past three years. As before intimnted, it is probable that the 
lack of direct, regular, and freqneut steamship coramuuication be- 
tween the two American coutineuts ia largely responsible for the sternly 
and rapid growth of the sugar tra^le between South America aud Ea- 
rope. With direct lines of steam-ships it is reasonably certain ihat the 
United States would supply that couliueul with the balk of the refined 
aagar consamed there. 
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The fact tliat the Argentine Republic alone purchases abont 40,000,000 
pounds of refined siigfir shows the esteot ami value of tins one com- 
modity as au article of commiM-ce, and shoiilil suggest to the Unitet 
States authorities tie iniportauce of doing goinetbing to establish an^l 
maintain rapid ocean commnuication with the Spauish-Anienean oonn-] 
tries. 

BTEUGGLE BETWEEN THE BEET AHD THE CAME. 

There is another and equally important consideration in Ihia connec- J 
tion. The maintenance and extension of the mannfactnre of refineda 
eugar in the United States, and the coutinnance of tiie profirable cnl'J 
tivation of sugar cane in the West Indies, Central and Sonlh America 
are involved. In America at least it promises to became a struggle bajfl 
tween the sugar-beet of Europe atd the Bngar-eaiie of the AniericaaT^ 
continents, and unless something be speedily done reciprocally by the' 
governments and people of America to protect sngar-caneand the man- 
ufacture of refined sugar, there ia danger that beet sugar grown and 
manufactured on the European continent will become supreme iu all 
the countries of Sonth America and exclusive iu a number of them J 
As prpviouBly stated, the United States now exports to South Ameriou 
and the West ludi&s abont 12,000,000 pounds of refined sugar annually,! 
while Eurojie exports to the Argentine Republic alone three times that^ 
amount. The shipments of refined sugar from France to the Argentina i 
Repnblic now exceed in quantity and value the aggregate of tbati 
shipped to all the Spauish American gtates, and has done so since ISSlr] 



SUGAR TEADE IM THE ABGEKNINE BEPUBLIO. 

The extent of the exports of refined sugar from Europe to Sontt 
America will be seen from the auoexed table, which shows the qu! 
tity in pounds received in the Argeutiue Republic for the eight yei 
ending with the Argentine fiscal year 1887, from the United i 
Uruguay and other South American countries, and countries of Europi 



Qaantily of refined tugar imported inti, 
JUual yean ending viithlSUl, 



the Argentine B^ublia for tht eight ArgatHM 
md/rom what countries imported. 



(FTDra AigentlDe official report*.] 
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The groTtli of the sagar trade between Biiro|ie and Soatb America 
may beinflened fiwn tlw annexed table, vhidi shows the qnaiuities and 
ralaes of refined sugar imported into the Arigentiue Bepnblic from 
the several coantries named for the Arg«)tice fiscal ,Teafs ISSO to IS37 ; 
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III. 



THE WOOL TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 



By John M. Cabson, late Cleric Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representatives, 



The importation of wool into the United States, of all grades, for the 
six years ending June 30, 1889, which covers the entire period of the 
operations of the present tariff act (March 3, 1883), aggregated 
632,116,290 pounds, valued at $88,296,931. Of this total quantity 
450,641,969 pounds were carpet wools, the wools of this class consti- 
tuting 71.3 per cent, of the entire importations for the six years. Prior 
to the passage of the present tariff law imported wools were not classi- 
fied in the Treasury Report on Commerce and Navigation, but a classi- 
fication is made in the tables furnished in the annual reports showing 
the quantities and values of merchandise entered for consumption. 
The annexed table shows the quantities, in pounds, of each of the three 
grades of wool imported into the United States for the six fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1869 : 



Year. 



1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Total 



Clothing. 



21, 175, 228 
11,475,889 
40, 968, 537 
17, 063, 982 
23, 039, 679 
29, 226, 317 



143, 849, 632 



Combing. 



4,414 252 
2, 780, 751 
7, 198, 534 
10, 721, 753 
5, 639, 528 
6, 869, 871 



37, 624, 689 



Carpet. 



52, 761, 170 
56. 339, 530 
80, 917, 887 
85, 35?, 295 
84,879,546 
90, 391, 541 



450, 641, 969 



TotaL 



78, 350, 650 
70.596,170 
129,084,958 
114, 0^8, 030 
113, 558, 753 
126, 487, 729 



632,116,290 



IMPORTS OF VARIOUS GRADES OF WOOL. 



During the four fiscal years preceding the period above tabulated 
the aggregate inportation of wools was 322,532,905 or an annual aver- 
age of 80,633,226 pounds against an annual average of 105,352,715 pounds 
during the past six years. A comparison of the two periods named 
shows that the annual increase in the importation of the two higher 
grades since July 6, 1883, was only about 3,300,000 pounds per annum 
in clothing- wool, and about 1,000,000 pounds in combing-wool, while 
the increase in carpet wools was equal to an annual average of over 
38,000,000 pounds. In order that comparisons may be intelligently and 
correctly made between the importations of wool prior to and since the 
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passage of the preseot tariff law, tables are annexed ahowiiig q 
and values and amount of duty collected on the several grades 
entered for cousaniptiou the past twelve years, which include 
under the present and sis years under the preceding tariff. 


uantitiei:J 
of wool J 


Tear ending J one 30— 


ClH» No. l.-Clothlng; wools. 


CLusNd. 2.— ComluniirooU ■ 


Qattntif)-. 


TalM. 




(JojiBtity. 


Talae. 


AniDuOr 




Pnundl. 

■Si 

23,321.768 

»,2»;ai7 


DoUari. 
2,4:11,043 

ll,aS7;44B 
i. TOO, »S 
3,»M.33S 
4.SU.1«I 
4. 33B, 408 
1.848.179 
E,>7],24B 


DoVari. 

' Hii. 340 
3,812,888 

1:S!.! 
liiiS 


3. 028. 8BB 

'Si 

2, 318; 871 

41474.398 
3^BBI>I4 
4:872:739 

0:568: oea 

8:800.871 


Dollar: 
Beil.«B9 

..ffi:| 
,SS 

1.106.118 
i: 588:079 


Dollar!. 

"ii 

%I3 




8»l 


1:;;;;;:;;;;;:;;;;-;;- 












Tear endiDB June 30- 


Clu> No. 3.— Car-pet wools tad 
oUier BimilBr woolj. 


Total -ool>. 1 


QnaDlEU. 


VbIiib. 


"'S"' 


QDautJt;. 


Valne. 


Atuoiint of 




an. 1S3. DM 

M, 320,418 

42.3a3,Taa 

tT,2U8,17S 

sag 

ttn»!.3M 

7B.?llt.052 


DaUari. 

a!a3a!o4i 

ssa 

10,417,190 


DoUan. 
!. 018,887 

Mi 

lisiilUOH 
t: boo! 035 


Pmnd: 
39, 801. 181 

lis 

107, 910, UB 

iu:4Hns 

07.3.11,277 
128.487,729 


8.098,388 
17: 913, er.a 

!1S;S 
'■•iS 

13:194: ill 

18.351,370 
14,082,100 
I7.K4,filS 


4 814.816 
S.BSI.BSS 

ii 


K::;;::;:::;::;;:::;::::: 
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• AgffWKBtflinipprwa, 
SOUBOBS OF SUPPLY FOE THK UNITED STATES. 

The bulk of thia wool is received from the countries of Europe ana 
Asia. From the Latin- American countries there were received for the 
nine years ending June 30, 1888, nearly 170,000.000 pounds, which is 
equal to an annual average of nearly 19,000,000 poundH. More than 
one-half of all the wool received from Spanish- American countries comes 
from the Argentine Republic. In 1880 the importation from those 
countries reached 28,550,000 pounds, and in 1886 over 30,136.878 pounds. 
These were unusually large importations. lu the latter year there were 
received from Uruguay nearly 13,000,000 pounds, nearly all of which 
was clothing wool ; i«deed, the greater portion of the wool now received 
1621 30 
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from Uruguay is clothiDg wool, wbioU eliowe tbat ttie breed of sheep ii 
that couDtry is being improved. Olotbing wool is also received frwi 
the Argentine Repablie, Brazil, Chili, and Mexieo, but in small qnauti- 
ties. The aanaal average of clothing wools received (rom all American 
countries south of the United States for the five years ending June 30, 
1888, was 5,367,586 ijouuds. The annexed table shows the qnautities 
wool imported from Mexico, the Dutch West In>]ies, and countries 
South America for the nine years ending Juno 30, 1888: , 



Wool iiaporia by countriet. 



Ytaxt. 


list 


BnuU. 


ChUi. 


Ueilco. 


Pflm. 


^ri^ 


Umtuiiy. 


:.tJ 


IWO 

IMl 


fili 

8. Ml! 873 
•37, 6»3 

Si 

H).4M,6M 
«,JM,3« 

ii,'»b.Mi 


M 

185; usa 

•I, 0S6, 47B 

KTUora 

«27, 1E» 


1-634; aio 

i.w";™ 

1, T04. BU9 

•120. BfW 
3.011,871 




■'i83,'Hi8" 


"■36,339 

■■ii,Mo' 


!:g:K 

8. KM, 7 IS 

•■■if;!!! 

•3.6Wi,«» 
8:^8, 078 


'SIS. 
5^ 










438, wa 
■mesu 

S.M7,JM 

■11 


*,og4 




i'oi 




" m.'mi" 

""1S,"6S2' 




ii.M 

"""18,151 

*'"is,67» 


MW 

1881. 


1»,1!1B 




1,833 


38,828 


■■»' 
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AMOUNT OF CARPET WOOL IMPORTED BY THE UNITED STATES. 

It will be seen by comparing the tables showing quantities aud values 
of wool entered for consumption wilh that above given that only about 
one-fifth of the carpet wools annually imported into the United Statet 
came from American countries. About 80,000,000 pounds of carp« 
wools are now annually imported into the United fj<at«s, and of thi^l 
not more than 15,000,000 pounds come from American countries 
France receives from the Argentine Kepublic twenty times and Qer<l 
naoy ten limes the quantity that is received by the United StateaX 
Thus, in 1888, the United States received wool from that Bepubliol 
valued at $1,178,000, while France in 1880 received over $20,000,000,7 
and Germany $10,677,394. Uruguay, Chili, and Peru also export mora 
wool to Europe than to the United States. This condition of affain 
would be changed were there direct and frequent steam conimunicatioiii 
between the Korth and South American continents, by which the maDU-V 
faotnred products of the formei- could be exchanged for the wool andi 
other raw matenals of the latter. 

WOOL IMPOETS IN 1888. 

To show the quantities aud values of carpet and clothing wools ii 
ported from the various countries of the world, the following table ii 



introduced which exhibits the imports from the countries named forths 
fiscal year eudiug June 30, 1S8S : 



quDtit;. ValDB. 



S^aS. -.. 

SeoUud .... 

Britltli RMt Indira .. 



ItHy... 
irnhcri 



335, i3S 
17, 4lfi 



AUotBu* 



Duriug the year 1S88 there rras witbdravn for cousamptioa and datioB 
paid upon the several grades of imported wools, as follows : 



(Juantitfr. Dalle*. 



gStti:; 

TsUl 



'I 



The domestic production for the year was 269,000,000 pomnis, of which 
less than 23,000 pounds were exported. The qanutity of wool, thero' 
fore, which may be said to have beeu consumed iu the tTuited States 
the year named was, in round numbers, 343,000,000 pounds. 

WOOL OEOP OF THE UNITED STATES. 

In respect to the binds of wool grown in the United States, Mr. J. E. 
Dodge, Statistician of the Department of Agriculture, writes as fol- 
lows: 

Th« first of the three cUueea is olothinK wool. This is thu fleece of fnU-tilood and 
gnKle Merino, of fine, sliort fiber, reoiarkHble for iUfuUiU){ ijiiulily. These wi 
prepscDt) for nan'u facta re by curding rutlior than ooinbiug. The hieboHt type of this 
FMe, the registered tboruuirkbreil, is tuuad Id VerintKit, where breeding dooks »re, 
more auuteroua tlimi elsewhere, and iu considerable numbers iu western New Yutli^. 
Ohio, UDd Miolii^an, and scattered through the Western States, 
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The Herioo tfpa of wools prevails almost axclasively In the tliKe States n 
Texas, and throughout the Gockf Mountain and Pacific coast areas. Few sheep of 
other blood are fonnd west of the MiBBOui'i River. 

Westeni Peansjlvania and We»t Virgiiiia fiirniBh wool of the Merino type maiul;. 
The KM- hoard Slates of New England aI»o fuiuiMh soma grade wools of this type. 

The second cIms, tbo couibing wool of the tuilTuliueiitcutioii, inclndOB ttaeniedium 
and long wools of the EngUali breeds, tUs Cotswol'l, Leicester, Linoolu, several fami- 
lies of Downs, and other breeds of long nnit coarse wool, also popularly known as the ■ 
matlou breeds. These are few in number compared with the Merino type. Nearly all I 
tbe sheep of the South, eiolusive of Teiae, are of this claaa, mostly descendants of 
the less improved English sheep of a hundred years ago, with oooaaioual infusions of 
better blood &om Euglaad, Canada, or the Mocthern States. lu Kentucky probably 
99 per cent, aceof the oombing-wool class, A considerable portion, too, are kigbl; 
improved, giving to this State the reputation of having a larger proportion of btgh- 
qoalitj mutton than any other State. 

In the vicinity of the Atlantic cities, from Maine to Virginia, sheep hasbandry is 
prinoipally lamb production, the males beingrowuaor other Kuglish breeds, and the 
ewes gradoa of both the Merino and the English types. This Dombination produces 
a mixed wool of a naeful charauter. Than there are oousiderable numbers of the 
English breeds, though fewer than the Merino, scattered throogh the Western States, 
from Ohio to Kansas, and a still smaller proportiou on the PaoiHo coast and in the 
Terrltoriea. 

As to the third class, the carpet wools, they are represented in the United States 
only by the Mexican sheep, which are tbe foundation of a large proportion of the 
ranch flocks, but so improved by repeated crosses as to furnish wool of the Merino 
type, much of it of high grade. 



EFFECT OF A BEMOVAL OF THE DUTY ON CARPET WOOLS. 

While it is a disputed question whether the removal of the duty of 
3J cents per pound on carpet woola imported into the United States' 
would interfere wiih the growth of domestic wools, it is generally in. 
eisted by Araericau manufacturerH of carpets that additional quautitiea 
of this class of wool are necessary to the healthy development of the 
carpet trade of the United States, and the maintenance of low prices 
for all grades of carpetS) and particularly of the cheaper qualities. The 
carpet wools are not produced in any considerable quantities ib thai 
United States, and this production will grow steadily less as the breed] 
of sheep is improved. The production of these coarse wools is nuw 
mainly confined in the United States to Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Texas, and does not exceed 50,000,000 pounds per annum. It is doabtful 
if theremoval of the duty would materially atfect the price of carpets. 
Assuming that a pound of wool is consumed in the manufacture of one 
yard of carpet, and allowing for wa«te, the duty adds, say, 3J cents to! 
each yard of carpet. The remission, therefore, would not be likely to' 
affect the price to the consumer more than prices are naturally a6<Botei|i 
by the variations incidenl^l to the operations of supply and demand. 
OOAHSE WOOL AND THE OABPET TRADE. 

It would seem, in view of the rapid growth of the carpet trade, and 
the f)H>t that the manafaotururs of the Uuit«d States must look to forr 
eigu couDtries for coarse wool, that the assnmnoe of a steady and amplQ 
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snpply of mati^riitl at n fair price is more important than a rednotloa 
or abolition of the present rate of duty. The coaree wools of Sootii 
America being iieeded in the tJmted States, methods should be devised 
by which the hullt of them might be brought here iustead of being sent 
to Europe. It wonld be undoubtedly to the advantage of both Amori- 
can continents if the TJuited States could so manage as to pnroha«e 
7U,OOOjOOO pounds per annum from South America instead of from Eq- 
ropeaD and Asiatic countries, as is now the CEise. Why should the 
United States purchase from England annually 26,000,000 pounds of 
carpet wool, the growth of Australia and other countries beyond the 
seas, and ouly about 15,000,000 pounds from all the neighboring coun- 
tries of America t From Russia we purchase 16,000,000 poanils; Turkey, 
11,000,000 pounds, and France, 9,000,000 pounds, and yet we buy less 
than 10,000,000 pounds from the Argentine Republic, the largest pro- 
ducer of this class of wool among the South American coautries, and 
nest to Australia the largest producer in the world. 

The introduction of manufactured products of the United States into 
South American countries would require an increase of facilities for 
direct and rapid transportatiou, aud this would insure outgoing vessels 
return cargoes of wool and other raw products of those countries which 
now go to Europe in exchange for manufactured articles, many of whicb 
are far inferior to similar articles that could be exported from the United 
States, with equal advantage to the consumer as to price. 

VALUE OP SOUTH AMBRIOAN MARKETS. 

In a communication to the New York Tribune of September 23, dis- 
caesitig the South American trade aud the importance of the conven- 
tion to be held in October at Washington, Mr. Francis Wayland Glea 
eaid of the establishment of steam oommunication between the Ameri- 
can continents: 

Direct, freqcK-nt, mpid, regnlar, and permanent scoeas to Sonth Americaii porta la 
the firat reqniait« to obtainJDg our legitimate share of the large foreign trade of those 
ODDDtriea. That once aecared, we can repeat, ou a very mncb. larger scale, what we 
have done in Canada, aod ohtoio the lioa'a Bhare of their trade. Withont It treaties 
of reciprocitj will not bear mnch froit. To secure proper commnnioatioD between 
onr leading sea-porla and those of South America our Government must take the ini- 
tiative. We most grant liberal anbsidles for a oonsiderable period of years to induce 
capitalists to construct and ran between tbeso ports steamers of a high class. It 
sbuntd not be any batf-way measure, but so liberal as to secare prompt aeceptanoe 
from responsible persons or companies. It should be done at once so as to induce a 
large number of South Anierioans to visit our Exposition in 1892, and stud; onr 
markets. The Congress soon to assemble here will tend to interest the people of 
South America iu onr prodnctions, but we shall fail in reaping the full benefit wfth- 
ont direuti rapid, frequent, and regular commaoiciiition, upon suob a financial basis 
as will create Bonfidenae in both countries in its permanency. 

We ore on the verge of reaping enormous advantages from our protective policy : 
we have laid the foundation for a mighty mannfactnriijg industry. Its grot*tb, <le- 
velopment, and buPuliceMt resnlts la the near future will confound the wisdom ot 
those who itauoinica onr (lnoal policy. By retaininjc out home markels for 
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piodncers we have eocoDraged the congtmotion of manufuctoriee on bo lMt(« a 
as to eecure a thorongb divisioD of labor, reanltini; in a low cost of prodaction and a 
higb grade of workmanship. By iniireasJDg. the prudnctireneitH of lalior we bare ae- 
cured tu llie skilled artiBoii a higher average rale of wages than is paid in any oiboc 
coantry in tlie world. By sliulling out foreign conipetitiou we bave «oaiirei1 I 
eractioti of many lurge tuanufartoricH tn every elaas. and so have protected the ea 
aamer by active competition among bume prodnoer^. 

We have about mastored onr boiue market. We are now ready t- 
marketa. Let ns begin with South Aniericn ; give our mauufacturers direct, rapilU 
ft'eqneut, rcgnlar, and permanent access to foreign markets, and we abali benefit o 
attisanH by increaaing tbe demand for labor. We shall beuofit onr con 
ening tbe cost of prodiiclion. We shall benefit our shipping interests by ii 
our foreign trade. Tbe value of the South. American trade now and throughont tl 
loug fntuTo can hardly be v merest i mated. 

COABSB WOOL NOT GEOWK IN THE UNITED STATES, 

In an article on "The Develoiitneut of Wool Manufactures," written " 
by Mr, George William Bond, of Boston, and published by tbe Treasury 
Department in 1887 aa part of a Ri>ecial report on wool and mannfact- 
urea of wool, he says, in reply to the question whether any wool is im-a 
ported which we can not produce in this country: 



There are none of tbe third-class 
vantage. Most of them are from rat 
onmstances, whose yield of wool is st 
ing. We could, I think, grow mnch i 



foola that can be grown iu this ooantry to a 
3a adapted to entirely difierenl climate : 
small that it woald not pay for half their keepj 
Lore of tbe second-oloBB wool than ne do, heoaairf 



anch wool ia seooadavy in valiie, as the sbocp coold be raised proHtably for mutton^ 
This firat-olasB rantton, if abundantly grown, would suon be appreciated and Snd ■ 
well-paying market at home and abroad. 

It is more dilSantt to explain, so as to be readily understood, why we cnn not pra 
duoe any particular grades of first-class wools. We may grow wool in aomo plat 
eq^ually Sne and apparently as good in other respects as wools that are Imported, bnfl 
they may not have the same working qualttiea. The; will not produce the 
effect when finished. Snch is the influence of climate and soil upon wool that a 
places can grow wool exactly alike. The descendants of the same flock raised f^ 
Vermont and Ohio, or even in Vermont and New Hampshire, will not yield tU 
same wool. 

In the special report made on wool and manufactures of wool in 188TJI 
by the Treasury Department, are found many interesting facts iu rela- 
tion to the origin and development of sheep husbandry on the Amei"^ 
can continents. From that report the following paragraphs are takenfl 

The countries that yiold the largaat siirpiu.'i of woo! for export are Russia, the ArJ 
gentiiie Rei>iililio, South Africa, and Australasia. Their capacity for supplying t 
manufactures of tbe world seems to be ample. They have all improved their Bhe«^_ 
by crossing with tbe merinos, and their wools, especially those of Australia and the 
Platteconntry, are among the Gneat in the world. These two last-named countries are 
mnch alike in their peculiar fitness for sheep- raising, and are as yet not taxed to any- 
thing like their capacity. Australia alone is aa large in area as the United States. 

In Australia the plains devoted to aheep-raising are in the hands of comparative 
« few, who have perpetnal leases of imiuenae tracts of Govornmetit laud? at lo^ 
rates. Some of theae tracts contain as much aa 100,000 acres, bo that the oountQ 
bids fair to contiono to bo a aheep -raisliig section. 
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It Is idle to talk about raising sheep in Europe or this country to compete with 
South AMca, the Platte country, or Australasia. Our sheep-farming must eveutually 
be confined to small flocks of improved breeds, raised on farms where they require 
little or no extra labor. It has already come to this in Europe, and in the Eastern 
and Middle States, where lands are valuable, and will finally prevail in the West, as 
the large ranches are divided up and settled. 

The conditions are entirely different in South Africa, Australia, and South America, 
where laborers are, at best, semi-barbarians or peons, and the immense plains of cheap 
lands and tonid climaDe seem bettor adapted to sheep- raising than other industries. 



IV. 

CREDIT SYSTEMS IN SPANISH AMERICA. 



By John M. Carson, late Cleric Committee on Ways and Means, House of Bepresentatives, 



A souud system of credit is not only necessary to a liealthfal progress 
of business but stimulates existing and leads to the establishment of 
new enterprises. Money is the medium to facilitate and effect ex- 
changes, but even were there sufficient* money to transact the business 
of the world credit would still be a necessity. If credit be necessary 
to transact business between individuals of the same country it is a 
greater necessity to transact business between individuals residing in 
different countries and at remot^e distances, and the duration of the 
credit depends largely upon the distance that exists between the seller 
in one country and the purchaser in another. A system of credit, so 
essential to the satisfactory and healthful conduct of business in the 
older countries, with large population, thorough development, abun- 
dant capital, and means of rapid communication, is absolutely necessary 
in a new country without these advantages and auxiliaries. 

A REQUIREMENT OF THE TRADE. 

At this time the manufacturers and merchants of the United States 
are looking to South America for markets in which to dispose of their 
surplus products. One of the most apparent obstacles that presents 
itself is not that the business men of South America require credit, but 
that the duration of the credit required is beyond that usually exteinled 
to purchasers in the United States. While it is true that longer credits 
are required in South America than are required and granted in com- 
mercial transactions between business men of the United States, it 
should not be forgotten that certain conditions attach to trade with 
South America that make long credits a necessity. - 

The merchant in the United States who purchases from the home 
manufacturer, or even imports from Europe, on thirty or ninety days' 
credit, as a rule disposes of his goods in whole or in part and receives 
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payment for them before tlie expiration of the nsnal eretlit period nod 
in time to discbarge Lis obligation to tlioao from wliom he piirchaaetl. 
In the case of the Sonth American merchant, however, ninety days, and 
Bomefimes a longer period, must elapse before he even obtains the tner^ 
chaodise, so that the ordinary credit which prevails in the Uuitcd 
States is of DO service whatever to him. 



SYSTEMS OP niBDlT IN EUROPE. 

From many years of experience the manufacturers of Europe have 
become thoroughly acquainted not ouly with the marlceta and people ot 
Central and South America, but with the pereonal integrity and com- 
mercial standing of the merchants of those countries, and their methods 
of doing business. Similar knowledge on the part of the mauufact- 
iirera and mercbaute of the United States wonhl ri?suU in a rapid ex- 
tenmon of tratle between the American eontiueuts. The fact that 
Europeans are striving-so hard to prereut the entrance of United States 
manufactured products, and are laboring so incessantly to extend their 
trade with Spanish America, is a certain indication of good profits and 
evidence of the great value of the trade with Spanish American coun- 
tries. The extension of the same credit to Central and Soijth America, 
on the part of United States merchants, that is now extended by those 
of Europe is a condition precedent to the successful development of 
trade between those countries and the United States. 

STEAMSHIP FACILITIES MECES8AHT. 

More rapid and certain communicatiou by steam ships than now exists 
would do much to shorten credit^ but until this can be secured XTuited' 
States merchauts should recognize the prevailing methods of conduct- 
ing business by those of Spiiuish America, and be prepared to extend 
the same facilities as Europeans if they would secure a firm footing io 
the markets of those countries. The merchants of Europe do not pre- 
tend to do business with Spanish America upon the same lines that are 
followed in dealing with their own people or with those of the Utitted 
States. They not only adapt themselves to the metltods titat obtain, 
but carefully study the wants and desires of the people, consult their 
tastes, anil flatter their prejudices. 

In short, they mauufactui-e goods specially for Sonlh Americau mar- 
ItetR, and conduct the bnsiness according to Sonth American methods. 
In this they have the active assisianee of bankers who devote special 
attention to South American trade. For instance, a merchant in Eng- 
land receives orders from one or more South American merchants ag- 
gregating a hirge snm. 

now IT IS DONE IN ENGLAND. 

The English merchant presents these orders to his bank, to whom as 
a rule the financial standing and busiuess integrity of most of tho 
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South Amerieftn importerB are known, nmi arranpca for thp bank to 
carry the oredit, tlie bank obtaining, in adilition to the interest paiil by 
tbe debtor-merchants in Sonth America, a peroeiitage of the xiroflta of 
the English merchant derived from the sale of tbe mercbaudise. 
this way tbe bank receives a profitable return upon its loan, the trade 
of England is promoted, and the Sonth American merchanta obtain a 
credit which is at once a bneiuess convenience and an addition to their 
capital. 

Money in the United States is plentiful, and is eagerly seeking safe 
and profitable investment. The commercial honor of the leading mer- 
chant importers of Spanish America is unquestionable. They are not 
only willing, but desirous of trading with tbe United States, aud are 
prevented from so doing solely because the conditions repel them. If 
tbe manufacturers of the United States will manufacture the goods and 
wares required by the people of Spanish America; if the mercbauts of 
the United States will pack them in such shapes aud forms as are 
neoessary to insure easy transportation into the interior of the conntry, 
and will extend the measure of credit essential to the successful ooa- 
duct of business in Central and South Ameiica, the markets of thoM 
countries wilt be. opened to them and a large volume of commerce will 
soon be passing between North and South America. 

THE TH&EE ESSENTIALS FOB INCBEASED TBADE. 

The three essentials to the establishment and successful maintenance 
of commerce between the two American continents are goods r 
factured specially for Spanisb -American conntries, rapid and regular 
steamship lines, and tbe establishment of a credit system to meet the i 
necessities of those new and enterprising countries. 

In connection with this general subject, Hon, B. L. Baker, United J 
States Consul at Buenos Ayres, wrote an able and comprehensive papex 1 
to the State Department. In this communication Mr. Baker described 1 
the Argentine Eepublic, but very much of what he wrote is applicable \ 
to Spanish -American countries generally. 

The Argeatine Republic [eaid Hr. Baker] is yonng in years and greatly wanting In 1 
aiitive capital. With notold Qocks and herds feeding on spontaneonB pasturage to I 
the very confines of Patagonia, the prod net of irhich mnst Hiid a niiiTket abroad; 
with a soil nnsarpn«Ged for agrioiiltaral I'lirpoaea, which yot awaits the plow trf the | 
hnBhanilnian ; with vast mineral resources in the interior pro viuc«a, whiehoi 
be reached without cxpeuaive machinery; with growing indnstriea of sugar, wiD«, 
coffee, sitk, etc., all rer|airiag tbe expenditure of uapital, aud with a nparso pupnla- 
tlon possessing but little wealth, Hoattered over an immense extent of territory, it la 
impoaslble in this oonntry to move forward in any department of trade, labor, oi 
indiiHtr; without Ihe intervention of credit. Without tbe stimnlus thus Teoeivod, 
its political advancement and national development would he difficult, if not, indeed, I 
almost hope less. 

Several years ago the Department of Stat« sent out inqniries to t 
Amenoan ministers and consols touching the credit and trade a. 
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prevatling in tie vnrioiia countries of the Tvnrld. From tlie replies 
received to tliose inquiries the foilowiiig coiitlcnsatiou of tLe credit ejB- 
tetn it) Spanish Aiueiica is mtiOe: 



Nearly all the great mercantile bouses in Mexico City and State sell 
largely OQ credits of from four, six, to eight mouths, andofteu for longer 
periods, and eveu tlie small dealers, venders of trifles, and hucksters in 
articles of common use and every -day necessity, whose business isiisnally 
sapposed to reqnire ready money, are here more facile in regard to 
credits than in most other -commercial commnnities. It is estimated 
that the bnsineas of the country is about equally divided between cash 
and credit. 

Bankruptcy is very rare. It is policy of the merchants to give to a 
debtor an extension of time, when asked for aud the request be justi- 
fied, and not to push him to bankruptcy, as in the latter case, the tri- 
bunals intervening aud causing heavy expenses, utter ruin and loss are 
sore. 



Yucatan is pre-eminently a credit country, cash transactions being 
extremely rare. This statement applies to all business, great or smtill, 
almost without exception. In all and every condition of life, in all and 
every business, the credit system is rampant ; it has always been so ; 
it seems as though it always would be so. As a rule, interest is 
demanded on time accounts. Goods are sold for a certain price, which 
may, at option, be paid " cash down," or in a few monthly inatallmeuts, 
or at the expiration of a short, fixed period, without interest. The num- 
ber of monthly installments and the duration of the last- mentioned 
period natnrally vary with the amount of goods sold and the amount of 
confidence the seller has in the purchaser. Should montbly payment 
not be promptly made, interest is then usually charged at a rate stipU' 
lated in the document drawn up at time of sale. 

COSTA EIOA. 

Between dealers aud importers the credit system extends to about 
one-half the volume of business. C;ish buyers have an advautageof 
&om 5 to 10 per cent. 

HONDURAS. 

Credit always stimulates commercial transactions, and for this reasou 
the merchants of this Bepublic provide themselves Irom Europe mostly, 
where they receive a credit from six to twelve months, and only buy 
from the United States those articles which bear very high prices in 
Europe, as tlour, grain, and a few other kinds of merchandise. The 
extent of credit is equal to aboat two-thirds of the commercial business. 



In » recent letter to tbe Btnte Department Consul Herring fiirnisliei 
from Tegucigalpa some interestiiif; fact's bearing npou the commerciajd 
metbods of Central America. 

In Hnodnras, an in mosl. places in Centrul Amerioa, a, long time nnisli neceB8ari)]| 
interTene between the sending of nn order for guods and tbcirrecpipt. If they ai 
at the port in tiie wet aeoson, tbey are likely to lie tliere (or we«ks, perbapa e 
uootbii, before males can be obtained to narry them to tlie mercbanls in 
fwpeoially if the packages are of bulky, beavy, or inonnveolent sliape. TnalnnceB 
bave Dccnrred wbere cousignmentg of goods of awkward shape hSTo lain in AaiK- 
pala more than a year awaiting transportation. Sii moDtbg may probably elapse 
between tbe mailing of an order fur goods from New York and their receipt, say a 
Jntitalpa, for instance. TheBS factg gerTe lo show why merchants here and ii 
portions of Central America require long oredils. These credits they get from l£ii>1^ 
glith, German, and French bonsea; bnt they find American hoiioee less ivElliag to 
give equally favorable terms. If a merchant here foils to remit a payment when 
due, it may mqnire three or four months of correspondenoe for the foreign honse 
to ABCertaiu tiiu reuaoii. It may lie on nooount of some delay, misBending, miacor- 
ryingi or unknown Htnppatce in transit of the natural products of this eonntty, 
which are often sent in exchange for foreign goods. Consequently the interchange 
of bnsinesH or commodities is necessarily very slow. Resort to the courts for oom- 
nieroial settlements la rure, and bankruptcies seldom occur. Some English honaea 
charge 5 per cent, per annum interest on aaoonnts until they mature, and then, witb- 
ont further notice to or from thecnatomor, extend the credit three months and charge 
Interest farthat three months at the raboof 7g per cent, per annum, and rery often 
extend the credit a year. Merchants here object to the insurance in the Unite 
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States as being higher thai 
less risk, the diatanoe : 

Several years ago Minister Logan furnished valuable information oi 
thebnsines&metliods of Central America. What he said about Centri 
America in this particular applies with more or less accuracy to othi 
Spanish-American countries. Minister Logan said: 

The coffee of Central America, its great staple, is largely sold in European market 
henoe the credits of the ael'ers are mostly in thoae countries. This being tbe case, 
results almost as un nnavoidahle oonsequence that the parchaaes of the merchants ai 
made there of all articles which do not by reason of vastly superior quality or lo' 
price compel a pnrcbase elsewhere. The eircnmstance named i« so powerful In 
eS'eets, however, as to overcome all ordinary advantages in other directions. Lot 
illostrate the point by citing the case of Chili. Tbe great exports of that oonntiy' 
nre copper, silver, and wheat. Thirty years ago the United States bonght largely of 
these articles; lind during the early settlement of California, Chili exclusively anp- 
plied tbe flour oonsamed by the pioneer population of our far-off Pacifio coast. Then 
the credits of Chili were iu our country, and the logical ooDseqiieuce was that we 
enjoyed " l^fge trade with that republic, her imports being almost exclusively from 
the United States. The development of the copper of tbe Lake Snperior region sup- 
plied our own demands for that article, the enormous yield of our silver dtstriota 
closed the market in that direction, while onr wheat prodaction has become o 
the chief reliances of those countries compelled to look to other nations fbr 
supply of that staple, 

OOLOUBIA. 

English merchants have the principal trade of Colombia, which they 
stimulate by giving credits from six to nine tnontbs, charging only 5 
and per caut. iittere»t and 3 per cunt. eotumismoiiB. Ca^h ImyirBf 
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have an advanta^re of from 6 to 10 per cu>it., though iio luterMt is 
charged od time accouuU. 

VENEZUELA. 

The balk of all aales are made ou a credit of from four to twelve 
months. Cash t^tes are very few. Although interest is not demanded 
on time acconnts, cash buyers have great advantages over those tbat^ 
buy on oredil. Merchants allow 12J per cent, discount from time prices. 
All imported goods are sold on time. 



At least threefourtns of the volume of business will be ou credit. 
With a capital of $20,000 it is usual to be owing about $100,000, or iu 
that proportion. As a rule the people buy on credit. In retail trade 
those who pay cash buy at cheaper rates than those who are known to 
ask credit. In wholesale trade the cash buyer gains a very consider- 
able advantage. In the dry-goods trade, for example, a credit of twelve 
mouths is granted; but if the purchaser pays cash he will get 12 to 14 : 
per cent, discount. Wine and olive oil are sold at ten months' credit, 
or 10 per cent, discount for cash; beer at eight months' credit, or 7 per 
cent, discount for cash ; and the same in respect to provisions. 

Interest is demanded and obtained by the importer on overdue ac- 
counts, say at the rate of 9 or 10 per cent., or 1 per cent, above Uie rats 
of the banks. Wholesale dealers who sell to the interior often try tO' 
get interest, but seldom succeed, and are only too glad to get paid with- 
out interest. A retail dealer would be likely to charge interest after' 
six mouths. 

Generally all products of the country are sold tor cash or oti three 
months' credit. Coffee, the leading product, is a cash article. Fresh 
meat, ft'esh tisli, and mechanical work command cash. In imports, salt, 
lamber, petroleum, copper, lead, and codfish are cash articles. Sixty 
days' credit is sometimes given for iron, otherwise it brings cash. Flour 
is sold at six mouths' credit, or cash at 6 per ceut. discount. All goods 
except those manufactured are sold on aioceptanoes in case of credit. 
The banks advance money on signed accounts, but do not discount 
them. There appears to be a tendency to increase the list of cash 
articles, 

TJEUGDAT. 

In Montevideo credit is the one and indispensable element of trade, 
which may be said to be almost exclusively carried on by the capital of 
foreigners. The local dealers will only buy at five and six months' credit, 
and very seldom redeem their promissories by cash discount. The cause 
aod origin of such long credit may be explained by the long time re- 
quired for the goods bought in this city to reach the centers of distribu- 
tion in the camps or country towns, and the long time the country dealer 
has to wait ere he can dispose of tbem and obtain returns, and these re- 
turnii by barter as firequentl; as by cash. 
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About oaehalf of the commercial bosineBS of the couotry is 
credit. Native products usually cominaDd cash. No intuicst is 
on time accoiinta, but iutorest is charged at from G to 9 per cent, 
crmlit is exceeded. The hanks discount the promissory notes of the 
dealers and collect them when due; and aoy inability or hesitancy to 
pay ou the part of the pui-chaser or dealer who signs it wonid severely 
woatid hiui in credit uud reputation. 

AEGBNTINB REPUBLIC. 

As a rnle, business t» conducted on credit; abont seven-eighths of the 
volume of wholesale and retail busioess is thas traosacted. Cash buy- 
ers have a redaction in prices equivalent to 12 per cent-, per aonuoi. 
In the grocery and comestible trade the credit is four months, with 4 
per cent, discount for cash. In the dry-goods trade the credit is five 
months from the end of the month, with 5 per cent, discount for cash 
payments. If a merchant, however, tlemands cash, he will have 
allow even more, or be cut off from many buyers. 

Interest od time accounts is often demanded bat seldom paid. MosI 
invoices have printed ou them that at the expiration of a certain tiuia] 
interest will be charged, bat in the great majority of oases it is not en* 
forced. If legal proceedings are taken for the recovery of an account,' 
only 7 per cent, per annum from the date of the action is recoverable: 
but as the costs of the suit (left to the discretion of the judge) are la- 
variably more than the interest claimed, the attempt to collect interesl 
by law is seldom made. A merchant, iu explanation of the fact thai 
interest is not paid on time accounts, says that " as a geueral rule the; 
price of the articles sold is &xed on a basis of five to sis months' credit, 
and of course the interest is included iu th. price itself." In the retail, 
trade uo interebt is ever demanded. 

Articles of export are alone sold for cash. Articles mannfactnred 
the country are comparatively few, and, as they enter into competitloD 
with the imported article of the same kind, of course they are subject 
to the same regulations in regard to credit. American manufacturers 
have, in many cases, declined to make sales to the merchants of thia' 
country unless the price was deposited before the shipment, while othet« 
demand to draw against the goods, payable on arrival of cargo; but the 
system of credits in European countries is so liberal and so universal' 
that the United States, except in special cases, receives orders only for 
what can not be procured elsewhere. 
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Merchants buy on three and six months' credit. Tradesmen give no 
credit beyond thirty days. Beyond that period interest is charged at 
the rate of I per cent, a month. 



The bulk of the busiiiesa is conducted oa eredit. The exporter of 
sugars aud molasseB, whose buaicess reaches a volume during the ye^r 
of mauy millions of dollars, .may have a capital of from S25.000 to 
$50,000, but he relies ou credits generously granted him by bankers of 
the United States and Europe. 

The wholesale provision dealer purchases bis supplies at three, four, 
six, aud sometimes eight months' time. He in turn sells to the planter 
on credit, formerly on twelve months' time, bnt now rarely more than 
one to three months are granted. Tbe planter, it is true, sells his prod- 
uce for cash, bnt as his crop is mortgaged, practically the proceeds 
pass into the hands of the factors immediately. If credits were all with- 
drawn it would be impossible to carry on any trade in the island. The 
only trade based wholly on cash is tbe retail grocery trade. 

The basis ou which all trade rests is the credit system. It is a long 
chain which extends from the producer abroad or at bome through num- 
berless middlemen, Unk by link, to the consumer, who is perhaps the 
oilly one who can or is expected to pay cash for what he buys, and e^'en 
n bis case it is usnal only when be is a retail purchaser. 

Cash buyers have some advantages in prices which are usually equal 
to the interest for the time a credit is granted. Interest is not usually 
demanded on time accounts. Liquidations are nsuallymade ou Mayl. 
The account will embrace purchases made during the previous twelve 
months. Although cash payment on May 1 is desired and asked for, it 
is rarely made. Instead of this, the planter gives the dealer one or 
more notes, payable in February, March, or April tbilowing, with in- 
terest {usually 13 per cent.) added. 

POETO EICO. 

At least 76 per cent, of the business is done on credit. Cash buyers 
always purchase at least 5 per cent, cheaper than those who purchase 
on credit. Interest is seldom collected. 



Credit is essential to the existence of trade. The system of credit is so 
deeply rooted iu this community that merchants sell to retailers princi 
pally OD credit, aud these in turn sell to most of their onstomers on similar 
terms, and this credit system is restricted by neither law nor regulations. 
It may be said that 75 per cent, of the total amount of merchandise dis- 
posed of is done on credit. 
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COINAGE AND THE PRECIOUS METALS. 



By John M. Carsok. Lalt Cltrk Coit 



H Wai/t and Meana, House a/ RfpmenM 



The etafldard coids of the Americau uoutiueatti are as DomiTOUH 
GODDtries which are embraceO, aud eacU country has ita own standai^l 
of weight and flDeDees. With u people having Docoiuruerce withueigh- 
boring nations, it matters little what may be the form aud x'alue of its 
currency, but in proportion with tlte extension of a nation's coinmerce 
will its people suEFer loss and inconvenience through a currency estab- 
lished to meet local exigencies or to »erre local convenience. Thin mal- 
tiforra metallic cnrreuey of the American countries is not only a tiii 
drance to commerce, bnt entails loss to consumers of mercbandise ai 
inconvenience ta merchants by reason of the necessity for computatioi 
and the employment of agents and brokers to make the exchanges. 

A uoiuage system of uuiiorm valite aiid designation would be a great 
help to the commerce of the world and a large saving to the people. 
Such a system is not impracticable and may be adopted before many 
years. But there is no reason why a uniform system of values and des^ 
ignations should not be at once adopted for use among the nations (ft 
America. The necessities of commerce, which is being rapidly devel- 
oped between American countries, and the convenience of the people, 
who are becoming more intimate, alike require the removal of the dif- 
ferences existing between the monetary units of their respective coua< 
tries. This vaned currency is one of the greatest barriers to the promi 
tion of commerce between the North and South American continral 
With a monetary unit common to American countries, and the 
tablisbment of more frequent and rapid communication between them, 
the services of brokers and money-changers wonid be no longer required 
by merchants, aud the postal money-order system would become as ac- 
cest^ible to the iteople of 'North and South America as it now is to those 
of the United States and the United Kingdom. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL SILVER COIN. 

It is, perhaps, too early to attempt so radical a change as would be 
involved iu the eweepiug away of existing forms of curreucy and the 
Bubstitntion of new forms. Tim people slionid be i)repared by educa- 
tion for 80 thorough a revolution in customs that have beeomo rooted by 
generations of usage. But the merchants and business men of the two 
coutiuents have long since recognized the necessity for a uniform stand- 
ard coin as^he basis of business transactious between the several 
natioualtties of America, and are not only prepared for its immediate 
adoption, but are earnestly urging it upon the attention of their respect- 
ive representatives. The necessity for the introduction of a uniform 
unit of value or trade dollar being apparent, it is for the statesmen of 
America to devise the methods and provide the necessary treaties and 
legislation to secure its early establishment. Hon, Conrad K, Jordan, 
late Treasurer of the United States, and now president of the Western 
^National Bank of Hew York, has given this subject considerable study, 
and iu a paper prepared for the attention of the Congress says : 

t praiiuse au iDteraation^ coinage, and present the following metboda of bringiDg 
such ail afjreemeDt aboat. It ia foil; to ask EoKlaod to accept iDternatioDal coiLiige, 
with the knowledge that by meroly agrteiug to go into a oonferenoe to be held foe 
that purpose such action vrould put up silver from bd. to lOd, peroonce, and thus com- 
pel her to deplete an already partially eihaneted stock of gold in making the pur- 
ohaaeB which such au operation would recLUice. loHtead of aaking England to commit 
this absurdity why ebuuld not the United 6tat«s offer to aell England £10,000,000 at 
the average price paid by Iho United States, which ia, aay, AHid., giving »u optioa 
for a further purchase of, say, XI0,O0D,0OD, nt, say, SOd., contract to ran, eay, three tc 
or more years, England to pay 2 per cent, per annum on the credit, which can b 
newable, tbe United States only to draw whenexoliiuigeiBat4Jj9, orsbippiug point t 
Thns En^laud will practically pay for the silver porohaw In goods or securitiea re- 
turned from tbo other side. England will purchase with the knowledge tliat she ' 
will not ha required to pay except as above, or earlier, at her option, and as only 
aboat 33 per cent, can bo put — as I Obtimate— in cuoulatiou in aabttidiary uoi 
year, it will need three years to complete the fitst contract. The United States should 
also agree to purchase au amount equal to its sale, if made, at not to exceed a like 
price &om its home prodncers, thus preventing tbe English silver market from being 
swamped by excessive importations, which otherwise might be induced by the rise 

A METHOD SUOOESTBD, 

The purchase mode, an internutionul ogreetnent as to coinage being sasumed sa en- 
tered into, it remains tu provide a methoil to bring this about. Let us suppose it 
national commissi oners tu be appointed for the pnriHise of dupervtsing at the places 
agreed upon as points of deposit, the deposits to be made under tbe following arrango- 
meut : Auy person or corporation can deposit, say at the cities of Mexico, Vera Cruz, 
Bio Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, Lima, Valparaiso, 8an Francisco, and New York. (This 
list to be ustanded by tbe proposed conference to all points where silver cau be col- 
lected and shipped ut tbe lowest cost in the respective countries.) Silver exceeding, 
say 800 One (minimuui Unenees to be agreed npon); certificates to be issued by the 
respective governments under their guaranties as to Uneuuss and weight, and under 
an inspection by three comuiissioners (tho consuls oould act as such cominissiouers), 
and under iuternutional guaranty as to the safety and security of sucb deposits; 
each government to be charged with the expense of silver moved by reaso 
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'he cerlilicates to be issued in etinivslooU of 1,000 Diiiices fine, and i^ 
), 50, lOU, IiOO, aud 1,000 oiiticM. Tliuae curtiliostes tu be rocoived b^ 
the SL-parate GovemuieDta in payiueut of CDstomH dues at. say not exoeeding 5& featM 
per ounce, 1,000 line, or sach price as may be ngreed npoD ; but to be received at tl 
avemge cnrrent jjrico loss Ibau 55il. of the pravioua month, aa now iloue ia Ai 
lesB I or I per cent., na the case may be at need, in order to pay expenues of it 
oertiltcateB, the commisijioa of iuepectora, etc. Tbe reapeutive Stutea inay pu; oat 01 
sell Biich certificates ai the avera|;e current rate, lint are not compelled so to i 
ueroliuiiliH nan, however, settle their own debte, at their option or agreement, or luaU 
8»le« aud paymente payable iu these uertifiuates. wbioli voutisotit o^sules aud paj 
tiients are to be reuoguized as valid aud enforceable by law. The agreeuienl to rooeivfl 
snuti ccrtilioiit«« tu iDraiinatv upua sneh notiue by each gaveruueut party to t 
Agieement, as may be agrned upon. 



THE EFFECT O 



S ARRAMGBMBNT 



would be to plooe in the hands of tlis governments whioh are parties thereto i 
atoolc nf silver tbut would provide for itu intumaliotial coinage of increased weigbtlfl 
bnt in the case of England, Uearcasiid fi nnu ess, as 1 should propose a coin UOti tinajT 
for the reason that this fineness snifers least by abrasion ; 440 grains to tlie dollar, 
900 line, or suoh increase aa may be a(;reed npon. The niokel currency to ba abol- 
ished, and Hmotl silver issnnd in its place. This now coinage may be begun iiuiao- 
diately, but should be bogno by parlies agrouiiif; therAtu say no later than lc<95 ; hat 
no uew coinBf^e of the old standards to be made. Until then, any of the coinages to 
be received at tJie valnatinn to be placed npon tbe respective existing coiuagea 
with reference to the coming new coinage. The terms of time of settlement W 
be agreed npon, say five or ten years (the latter being best, though regard n 
be had to the amount aocnmnlated by the signatory powers through, their c 
toms ot otherwise), the debtor nations to pay iu silver, by weight and fiuenes 
the differences resulting from abmsiou or lack of weight or flueniu<s. This w 
eqnaiiKe the old coins with the new coins, or a toleration nliowanoe could I 
made as to abrasion, each nation being allowed ono-twunty-flfth of 1 per a< 
annum, ivbich la aanearly as maybe tbe legitlniateabrasion which taltes place t 
Dually in aiiver coinage 000 fine. 

The nations issning small paper niuttey would snffer tbe least under tbie arraugd 
tnent, as less small coinage woald be in circulation with them under sach couditioiU 
Currency could he forbidden of less dcnominalion than &5. Any excessive abrasiol 
would be evidence of the coin being unfairly dealt with, and would not be allowec! 
lor. 

The result of the methods presented in the latter part of these suggeetionB would 
be, until the matter was fairly understood, on accumulation at a few centers, of sil- 
Tor certi flea tea ; but as soon as understood by merchants would create a mercantile 
currency which may beoipaoded at will by tbe uiurcantile oowninnity, asropresented 
by its foreign nierehauts. But as soon us this channel vras filled the accumnlation by 
the respective Oovommentewonld liegin, and a sufBoient Btook of silver would bo 
tained without other expense than the price at which the oertifical«B ^ 
tTansportation and storage deducted, and out of which the new coinage could b6 
ated without any great loss or expense. The further result would be obtained by 
tue of the existing silver coinage of great euimomies in making the transition frt 
tbe one system of coinage to the other. 

Mr. Jordan favors makiug the weight of the proposed coin 433,10 
gmiDs, as that divides equally in grams, au impoi-taut point in conueo^ 
tion with the prodiictioa of subsidiary coins. Four liuudred and fort 
griiins of silver, WO fine, would give 390 graTQsof pure silver. If mat 
4(W grains of pure silver, this would divide deciinully iu the liest \im 
ble way. The selectiou of 900 tiui'Desa is becaase ot tbe fact that it bi^ 
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been demonstrated that silver of this degree of fineness wears better 
as money than if coined of any other fineness. It has the merit, too, 
of having been adopted by every nation except England. The silver 
of England is 925 fine, but proves to be too soft, and is subject to greater 
wear and tear than any other silver coinage. 

5 ESTIMATE OF VALUES OF SPANISH-AMERICAN COINS. 

The anne2^ table shows the monetary standard of the several coun- 
tries named, the monetary unit, the character of coins, and the equiva- 
lent value of the monetary unit in terms of the gold dollar of the United 
States. These estimates were prepared by the Director of the United 
States Mint, are used by the custom-houses of the United States, and are 
followed in determining values of invoices. They are made annually, 
and when promulgated by the Secretary of the Treasury, govern the cus- 
toms officials for the year. 

The *' standard '' of a given country is indicated as follows, namely : 
Double, where its standard silver coins are unlimited legal tender, the 
same as its gold coins; single gold or single silver y as its standard coins 
of one or the other metal are unlimited legal tender. The par of ex- 
change of the monetary unit of a country with a single gold, or a double, 
standard is fixed at the value of the gold unit as comi)ared with the 
United States gold unit. la the case of a country with a single silver 
standard, the par of exchange is computed at the mean price of silver 
in the London market for a period commencing October 1 and ending 
December 24, 1888, as per daily cable dispatches to the Bureau of the 
Mint. 






Country. 


Standard. 


Monetary unit. 


Par of exchange or 
equivalent value 
in terms of U. S. 
gold dollar. 


Coins. 


Argentine Bepublio. 
Bolivia 


Double 

Single silver 
Single gold • 

Double 

Double 

Single silver 

Single silver 

Double 

Single silver 
Single silver 

Single silver 
Single Bilver 
Single silver 

Single silver 


Peso 


$0,965 

.68 
.546 

.912 

.926 
.68 

.68 
.965 
.68 
.739 

.68 
.68 
.68 

.186 


Gold: argentine ($4,824) and h 
argentine. Silver: peso and 
divisions. 

Silver: Boliviano and divisions. 

Gold : 5, 10, and 20 milreis. Sil- 
ver: i, 1, and 2 milreis. 

Gold: escudo ($1,824), doubloon 
($4,561), and condor ($9,123). 
Silver : peso and divisions. 

Gold: doubloon ($5,017). Silver: 
peso. 

CJold : condor ($9,647) and double- 
condor. Silver: sucre and di- 
visions. 

Silver : peso and divisions. 

Silver: gourde. 

Silver : divisions of peso. 

Gold: dollar ($0,983), 2i, 5, 10, 
and 20 dollars. Silver: dollar 
(or x>eso) and divisions. 

Silver: peso and divisions. 

Silver : sol and divisions. 

Gold : condor ($9,647) and double- 
condor. Silver: peso. 

Gold: 5,10, 20, 50. and 100 boli- 
vars. Silver: 5 bolivars. 


Bolivian" 

Milreis of 1,000 

reis. 
Peso ...... 


Brazil 


Chili 


Cuba 


Peso 


KcTift4lor-T,.. 


Sucre ........... 


Guatemala 


Peso 

Gourde 


Hayti 


Honduras 


Peso 


Mexico 


Dollar 


Nicaragua 


Peso 


Peru 


Sol 


United States of Co- 


Peso 


lombia. 
Venezuela 


Bolivar 
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RELATIVE WElGrHT OF SILVER COIN. 

The number of ijraiiis of pure silver contained in each of the silver 
coins of Si)anish-An)eriean countries is given in the annexed table. The 
weight of the silver coins of other countries is also given : 



Country. 



Ar2<*iitiue Ilepiiblic 

Bolivia 

Brazil 



Cblli ^ 

Ecuador 

G uutomala 

Hayii 

Hdiiduias 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Peiu 

TTuited States of Colombia. 
Venezuela 



Austria. 

Beloriurn 
Egypt .. 



France. 
Grrece, 
India . . 



Italy- 

Japan 

NetherlandB 



Russia. 



Spain 

Switzerland. 



Peso 

Boliviano 
2 niilreis.. 
Milreis ... 
jt niilreis . 

P»\s<> 

Sucre 

Pt'SO 

Gourde .. 

l\-ao 

Dollar ... 

Peso , 

Sol , 

P<'80 

5 bolivars 



2 florins 

Florins .... 

5 francs 

20 piasters. 
10 piasters. 
5 piiKsters. . 
2 jnastirrs.. 
1 pia-<tor... 
5 francs . . . 
5 drachmas 

Rupee 

^ Til pee 

5 lire 

Yen 

2A florins .. 

I florin 

A florin 

Rouble .... 

i roul'le 

I roublo 

fi ])»*.setas... 
5 francs . . . 



Silver coins. 



Tripoli 1 Mabbub 



Grains of 

pure silver 

contained. 



347.22 
347. 22 
3C0. 723 
180. 361 
0:). 180 
347.22 
347.22 
347. 22 
347.22 
347. 22 
377. 17 
347. 22 
347. 22 
347.22 
347.22 

342. 932 
171.466 
347.22 
360. 080 
180. 040 
00.020 
36. 008 
18.004 
347.22 
347. 22 
165.00 
82.50 
347. 22 
374. 40 
364. 581 



8:t2 
916 
71 



145 

72 
277 
138. 85 

69. 42 
347.22 
347. 22 
313. 20 



PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 



In the ai>pen(lix to the Annual Keport of the Director of the United 
States Mint for 1888 are tables compiled from the latest official and other 
reliable data, showing the production of the precious metals in, and the 
value of the coinage of, all nations for the calendar year 1887. The total 
production of the world for the year was as follows : Gold, 151,712 kilo- 
grams, valued at $100,820,000; silver, 3,010,044 kilograms, valued at 
$125,346,310, which gives a total output of 3,107,756 kilograms, valued 
at $225,172,310. From tiie table showing the world's entire production 
of gold and silver, the following is taken, which exhibits the production 
of gold and silver in American countries for 1887 : 
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Coantries. 



Uuited States 

Mexico 

South America: 

Argentine Republic 

Colom^)ia 

JJolivia 

Cbm 

Brazil 

Veneznela 

Pern ^ 

Central America:^ 

Costa Rica 

Honduras 

Salvador 



Total 



Silver. 



Gold. 



Kilos. 
1, 28;^ 855 
904, 000 

722 

24, 061 

240, C16 

205, 542 

141 



Dollars. 
53 357,000 
37, 570, (iOO 



I 



, Kilos. 
49. 6')4 



::o,ooo ' 

1,000,000 ■ 
10,000,000 ' 

8, 5:57, ;i50 i 

5,850 i 



49, 750 \ 2, 067. 650 



1,790 
5,774 



74, 750 
240, 000 



1,240 

45 
4,514 

109 
2.^95 
1,602 
5, 020 

170 

lol 

"ioo 



DoJiars 
33, 00t», IK.0 
S24,000 

rJt>,000 

3. WJ, 

7_\ < 00 

1,591.400 

998,000 

3, 336, ( 00 

ll3,(ilH) 

87,000 

66,"4C6 



2, 716, 200 j 1 12, 882, 600 64, 880 63, 1 17, 800 



This shows that America produced in 1887, 90 per cent, of the world's 
output of silver and 62 per cent, of the output of ^old. 

COINAOE IN AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 

The coinage of the world for 1887 was, gold $124,092,405, and silver 
$103,411,397. Of this the coinage of American countries was as fol- 
lows: 



Country. 



United States 

Mexico 

Argentine Republic 

Colombia 

BoliTia 

Chili 

Peru , 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Hayti 



Total 



Gold, 



$23, 972. 383 

398,617 

9,173,370 



25, 300 



33, 769, 760 



Silver. 



P5. 191, 081 
20, 844, 031 

' "rt6:V6(')9 

1,703,4M 

333, 000 

l,(;8.'),0(i0 

71.9:8 

400. OOO 

TidO, 000 



61,4r)l,6l0 



In 1880 the Argentine Eepublic coined in gold $1,988,070; (;hili, 
$37,210; Colombia, $20,905; Brazil, $20,053; and ]\lexi(to, $307,490. 
These were the only Spanish American countries which coined ^old 
that year. During the same year the countries named coined silver as 
follows: Chili, $900,080 ; Peru, $592,005; Colombia, $1,354,820; VcMie- 
zuela, $1,280,345; Guatemala, $27,387; Brazil, $30,373; (^osta llica, 
$148,030; Hayti, $144,750; Mexico, $20,991,804. The coinage of the 
United States that year was, gold, $32,080,709 ; silver, $28,945,542. 



COINAGE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The aDnezed table shows the coinnge of the Uoited States eiuce 1870. 
Tables showing the coinage iu detail from the foundation of the mint 
are given in the aunnaJ report of the Director of the Mint : 



Zmt. 


6o1d, 


SUTsr. 


Mi^or, 


TottJ. 




(23,198,787.60 

2 , 032,'fl86. 00 

36,254,030.00 

3 ,051,940.00 
46,570,462.60 
43,089,864 00 
49,7'0,C62.00 
£0,080,080.00 
82,808,270,00 
SO, 860, 890. OO 
«5, 897, 685.00 
20,241,990.00 
23, 991, 768. 60 
27,773,012.50 

23,872,383.00 
31,380,808.00 


(1,378, 255. 60 

2,604',4tR60 
M24 747.60 
6,851,710.70 
]5, 347, 803.00 

27|6flo!7;6.00 
27; 4U: 803.75 


99,e»oo 

300,380.00 
370,456,00 

2io;8oo!oo 

428, 151. 75 
•60,400.00 
J, 60i; 770.41 

343;iB6:iO 
1,215.086.26 
012,200.78 


«'.'4,O27,38e.00 
24,230,013,30 
























6t^Bl*,869.M 






125,210,205.50 




S;::;;:::::-:;::::;::.;::::;:::;- 


29,246,968 

3!, 086, 709 
35,191,081 


45 

00 


60.003,728.80 

B3:a23;m« 
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PRODUCTION OP PEECIOUS METALS IH THE UNITED STATES. 

The production of gold and silver iu the United States for the same 
period was as follows ; 



Y«r. 


Gold. 


SUvCT. 


Tirf»L 


1870 


(50,000,000 

1,3.000,000 

30,000,000 
38.000,000 
^600, BOO 
33,400,000 

«[ coo; COD 

38,000,000 
30,000.000 
31,700,000 
83,600,000 
30, OD0,«0O 
30 800 0M 
31,800,000 
86,000,000 
33,000,000 


fia,0(ioooo 

23,000,000 
2S7,so;000 
a6, 7.111,0110 

BiivOiilmJO 

4i;?oi>;oi«) 

isS 

SS:S 

tt'.wu.im 




























90,400,000 










77,700,000 










70,000,000 
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RATIO OP SILVER TO GOLD. 
The following table exliibits tlie ratio of silver to gold since 1 



T„,. 


Ratio. 


Tear. 


K>Uo. 




t.29 
B.» 

S.3T 

II.U 
6,S7 
S.GS 

s.eo 
10:07 

S.«3 
















Tin 






j«:::::;::;:::;u:::::;:::::::::::;:::: 






8.40 














S.U 


















M.l» 












PEODUOT OP MEXICO. 

The following table shows the product of gold and silver in Mesico 
from 1377 to 1888 : 



Tear*. 


GdW. 


Silver. 


Total. 




(747,0011 
Ml.lXtO 

1.013.000 
1, (I17.10U 


«4, 837, 000 

W. 329] 000 

ra,s8o,ooo 

III 

w:9i3;uoo 


1i«K 

27,742.000 

solzaelooo 






im-mi 




32,790, wo 














3!1;b*3,'0O0 






10, 5t», 000 


33a,43»,000 


B43,BEB,O0S 





GOINASB OF MEXICO. 

The cotuage of Mexico is shown in the following table : 



Tears. 


Gold. 


Sllv-er. 


Coppsr. 




SJi! 
II 

4S'.'i noi 

tio«i» 
aw, 390 


•!KJS 

»,4H«J4 

1,415. 1 lis 

11,084, sua 

22.102.8^7 

■i.\'m, S70 

2.S840,7iS 
S5.&%OllO 

«i«iii),o« 


*JS,«« 






























































8,88e,tK» 


L'so,5fl4.eo« 









CoppsT 1,; ^■S.-M 

Orud total 8MM83,»TO 
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Coinage of Mexico front the estahlishmetii of (he mints, in 1537, to the end of the fiscal year 

of 1888. 



Periods 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Copper. 


TofsK 


COLONIAL EPOCH. 

Unmilled coin from 1537 to 1781 


$8,497,950 
19. 889, 014 
40,391,447 


• 

$752,067,450 
441,629,211 
888, 563. 989 


$200,000 


$760,765,406 
461, 518, 225 
929, 298, 329 


Pillar coin, 1732 to 1771. 


BuBtooin, 1772 to 1821 


342,893 






68,778,411 


2, 082, 260, 656 


542,893 


2, 151, 581, 960 


IKDEPBNDBNCB. 

Itarbide's imperial bust 1822 to 1823 

Bepublic eaele. 1824 to June 30. 1873 


657, 392 
45, 040, 628 


18, 575, 569 
740, 246, 485 




19, 132, 961 
790,522,290 


5, 235, 177 






45, 598, 020 


768, 822, 054 


5,235,177 


809,656,251 


RBPUBUC. 

Eagle coin, from Ist July, 1873, to Jnne 30, 
1888 


8,386,069 


350,594,608 


203,296 


369, 183, 973 





SUMMARY. 

Colonial epoch (from 1537 to 1821) $2,151,681,960 

Independence (from 1822 to 1873) 809,665,251 

Brtpnblic (from 1873 to 1888) 359,183,973 



Total 3,320,421,184 



RECOINAGE OF MEXICAN SILVER DOLLARS. 



In discussing the movement of Mexican silver dollars, Dr. Kimball, 
Director of the Mint, in bis report for 1888, on i)reciou8 metals, says : 

How far should exported Mexican silver dollars be considered as representing per- 
manent coinage or recoinage? It would seem that all Mexican dollars not exported 
to Oriental countries, where their form is preserved, should be considered as new ma- 
terial, and within the purpose here indicated, not as foreign coin. As these dollars 
enter at once into the composition of coins of other nations they should not be 
treated otherwise than as new bullion, shipped in the form of dollars for convenience 
of tale. 

Against the Mexican coinage of the silver dollar, long maintained both as a trade 
com and as a stamped ingot, should therefore, in order to obviate duplication, be 
finally deducted in any general statement of the coinages of nations at least the sum 
of all dollars coined over at other mints. A considerable part of the rest of this coin- 
age is treated in Europe, the United States, India, and Japan as more or less dor^ 
bullion, and likewise remelted and refined. Hence the registration of silver coinage 
in Mexico is significant of stability only in small ratio to the whole coinage for any 
given period. For economic rather than statistical purposes it would probably lead 
to the lesser error to account for one-third of the coinage of Mexico as directly going 
back Into bars for refining and eventually for industrial employment, and another 
third as speedily going into coinages of other nations. 

According to the annual statement of Mocotta & Goldsmid, of London, the imports 
of Mexican silver dollars into Great Britain during the year 1887 were, in round num- 
bers, 19,000,000, and the exports to China and the Straits $4,500,000, leaving about 
$4.^>00,000 for refining and European coinages. 

The value of Mexican silver dollars imported into the United States from Mexico 
during the same period was $8,622,861, of which there was re-exported from San Fran- 
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Cisco to China, |6,075,409, learing in th« United States, probably melted at the 
mints, $2,747,452. 

According to the official statement of the Indian mints there were deposited and 
melted for Indian silver coinage during the year 1887 Mexican dollars of the value of 
1,923,888 rupees, equivalent to $810,000. At least 8,000,000 Mexican silver dollars are 
therefore known to have been melted for coinage purposes during the year 1887. 

PRODUCT OF BOLIVIA. 

Exact information as to the production of tho precious metals in 
Bolivia can not be obtained, and tbe amounts given in the table show- 
ing the production oC American countries is based on estimates made 
by the Director of the Mint. From information received from the 
United States minister at La Paz the following data is obtained, show- 
ing the exports of gold and silver during the calender year 1887 : 



Description. 



Boliyianos (or 
dollars). 



GOLD. 

Via Puerto Perez, Desaqoadero and Arica : 

Gold manufactured 

Gold bullion (53,774 grams) 

Gold coin 

SILYBB. 

Via Puerto Perez and Dcsaqnadero : 

Ores, 17,088 marcs 

Bullion, 24,891x5 marcs 

Old plate, 293^ marcs 

National coin 

Via Arica : 

Ores (45,944 kilograms) 

Bullion (34, 800 kilograms) 

Old plate (168 kilograms) 

National coin 

Via Tnpiza and Alota: 

Ores (2 1 1,847 marcs, 1 onz.) 

Bullion (196,438 marcs 4 onz.) 

National coin 

Total 

Coinage In 1877 

Total export and coinage 



1,040.00 

40, 435. 25 

7,611.00 



170, 850. 00 

248, 918. 07 

2, 348. 48 

121,847.46 

2, 066, 025. 00 

1, 566, 579. 00 

7, 660. 00 

270, 866. 00 

2,138.471.50 

1, 968, 385 50 

76, 032. 00 



8,686.969.26 
1,763.451.22 



10,449,420.48 



OOINAaE OF PERU. 

During the year ending June 30, 1888, there were deposited in the 
mint of Peru 1,430 bars of silver weighing 69,160,319 kilograms with a 
value of 3,073,789 soles. The coinage during the year was 2,454,000 
soles. 

The total valuation of gold and silver ores and bullion and gold and 
silver coins during the calendar year 1887 was 4,629,192 soles. 



1 
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COINAGE OF COLOMBIA. 



There are three mints in the United States of Colpnibia. Those at 
Bogota and Popayan were established in 1753, and that at Medellin in 
1866. The total operations of these mints from their establishment are 
thus summarized : 



liints. 



Bogota 

Popayan .. 

Medellin . . 

Total 



Gold. 



Deposits. 



Kilogramt. 

166, 307. 570 

108. 850. 567 

4, 397. 113 



Value. 



Peso*. 
9D, 563, 6 3 15 
64,122,604.10 
2,168.517.70 



279, 055. 250 



165,854,834.95 



Silver. 



Deposits. 




KilograrM. ; Vetoa. 



Total deposits 

in gold and 

silver. 



Petoi. 



279, 620. 965 ' 12, 674, 417. 25 112. 238, 040. 40 
8,l';a64L I :>46.642.20 64.469,336.30 
97,699.428 1 4,670,918.50 6,839,436.20 



385, 564. 034 , 17. 691, 977. 95 \ 183, 546, 812. 00 



The product of gold mines worked in Colombia during the period 
from 1753 to 1887 is placed at 343,901,470 pesos. The total amount 
coined was 165,854,834 pesos, and the amount exported, according to 
reports made to the authorities, 69,845,321 pet^os, which would leave 
96,009,513 pesos as the circulation. 

The silver coinage during the same period was nearly 18,000,000 pesos. 
Accurate data touching the amount of silver exported can not be ob- 
tained. 

URUGUAY. 

There is no mint in Uruguay. The imports of gold and silver in 1887 
were $3,560,450, of which $3,246,894 was received from the Argentine 
Eepublic, $285,780 from Brazil, and $27,776 from the Pacific coast. 
The exports for the year were $7,127,137, of which Europe received 
$4,847,655. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Guatemala, Costa Eica, and Honduras have mints which are em- 
ployed occasionally in the coinage of small amounts of the lower de- 
nominations of silver coin. Nicaragua has no mint. She has, however, 
a small circulation of subsidiary coin made in England. Salvador has 
no mint and no coinage of any kind. Fully nine-tenths of the metallic 
circulation in all of the Central American states is made up of Peruvian 
silver soles and Chilian pesos. 

The estimated amount of silver in circulation is : Guatemala, 5,200,000 
pesos ; Costa Rica, 600,000 ; Nicaragua, 2,000,000, principally in pesos 
of Chili and Peru. No estimate can be given for Guatemala and Sal- 
vador. 

BRAZIL. 

United States Consul-Genoral Armstrong, writing to the State De- 
partment from Rio Janeiro, June 1, 1889, says : 

For the iirsttime since 1876 the cnrroncy of the conntry has reached its par vahie, 
which is 27 d. per milreia. The downward tendency, which hegan in 1865, was dne 
to the Paragnayan war, in which Brazil spent abonfc $300,000,000. After the war the 
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currency rapi<liy rallied, and reached its par value in 1873 and again in 1875 and 
1876. Afterwards, in conseqnence of the financial embarrassments of the country, a 
depression ensued iind continued, with numerous fluctuations, until, through the 
ettbrtsof the late ministry, the financial condition of the country began to improve, 
reaching last year its par value. In the present year it has nearly always been above 
par, and specie is flowing into the country and entering into circulation. During the 
first quarter of the year the receipts of specie at this port were as follows: 

The improvement in the value of the currency is due to several causes, among which 
the most important are the following : 

(1) The general improvement in the finances of the Empire. 

(2) The combination of foresight and good fortune which has enabled the Govern- 
ment to provide for meeting its obligations at home and abroad without disturbing 
the money market. 

(3) The large coffee crop. 

(4) The investment of a considerable amount of foreign capital in Brazilian enter- 
prises. 

(5) The withdrawal from circulation of a considerable amount of the paper cur- 
rency. 

PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD. 

The following summary shows the quantity and value of p^old and 
silver produced in all countries of the world for the four calendar years 
ending with 1887. 

The product is expressed in kilograms of fine gold and of fine silver, 
and also in terms of value, the value of silver being at coining rate in 
United States silver dollars, equivalent to $41.56 per fine kilogram. 
The table is believed to approximately present the gold and silver 
product of the mines of the world, except such desultory quantities as 
escape record : 



Tear. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Kilograms. 


Valne. 


Kilograms. 


Value. 


18S4 


153, 070 
156, 156 
149, 338 
ICl, 712 


$101, 729. 600 

103, 779, 600 

99,260,877 

100, 826, 800 


2, 537, 564 
2, 841, 573 
2,896,882 
3, 016, 044 


$105,461,350 
118, 095, 150 
120, 394, 400 
125, 346, 310 


1885 


1886 


1887 



VL 



SPANISH-AMERICAN CUSTOMS REGULATIONS. 



The following r('])ort ui)on the customs regulations of the Spanish 
American countries was prepared by William F. Mc(>onnell, assistant 
secretary of the New York Board of Trade and Transportation : 

New York, September 12, 1889. 

Sir : In your letter of August 24, I am requested to prepare a re- 
port embodying '* facts relating to the vexatious customs regulations in 
the several ports of Central and South America, and the embarrass 
ments experienced by exporters in the United States therefrom ; the 
fines and penalities that are imposed for trivial violations of these reg- 
ulations, and the habit of confiscating goods because the technicalities 
- of the regulations are not complied with.'' 

This opens a wide field of labor which patient effort has proven to be 
unfruitful of practical results. Business men who have dealings with 
the Central and South American inerehant transact such business (as 
a rule) through commission houses because of the diflicultj' in com- 
prehending the tariff laws and regulations of these countries. The com- 
mission merchants appear to have a wholesome fear of the consequences 
of publishing any complaints, because they must necessarily disclose 
business secrets, and may incur the displeasure of the autocratic cus- 
toms officials who wield such arbitrary powers in the several Govern- 
ments of these Eepublics. 1 am therefore unable to present many 
practical illustrations of the vexatious embarrassments experienced by 
shippers to those countries. 

One fact which all shippers recognize is tliat the tariff and customs 
regulations are the law and are enacted with the full knowledge of 
the peculiar requirements of the people of the different countries, 
and any violation of such laws is naturally- followed by punishment. 
These laws are meted out to all foreigners without discrimination (ex- 
cept in one or two minor instances), find the knowledge of these facts 
compels honest shippers to endeavor to obey them, without complaint, 
if they are willing to transact business under them. 

332 
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LITTLE 0OMFL1INT IN OBNTEAL AMERICA. 

Of the several Governments in Central America, viz, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Eica, San Salvador, and Mexico, there 
seems to be little complaint except with Mexico. The customs laws 
and re<julatious of the other Governments are administered with fair- 
ness and facility. While the regulations are different, there seems to 
be a desire to offer every opportunity to the shipper or importer to 
transact business with the least possible difficulty and expense, an illus- 
tration of which is the acceptance in San Salvador of the exporter's 
private invoice under oath. In short, they may be likened to the cus- 
toms service of the United States. The same is true of Brazil, Ecuador, 
Bolivia, Arj^entine Republic, Paraguay, and Uraguay, of the South 
American group. Some fault is found with Chili, Peru, and the United 
States of Colombia; but against Venezuela and Mexico, merchants are 
loud in their denunciation. 

CUSTOMS REaULATipi^S IN VENEZUELA. 

In Venezuela the customs officials are paid small salaries and are 
allowed 50 per cent, of all fines or assessments that may be inflicted. 
Tills naturally tends to make them anxious to discover a pretext for 
complaint, with the result that almost every importation is iuterfered 
with, and the revenue of the informer — i. e., the official — materially in- 
creased. The only redress the merchant has is to appeal to the treas- 
ury department, but as, it is asserted, the informer is appointed as a 
politician, with the understanding that the perquisites shall form the 
major part of his remuneration, appeal is generally considered useless, 
and when decided has been uniformly against the merchant. If for any 
reason the case should be decided favorably to the merchant, he has no 
redress for damage or delay (though such damage may be caused by a 
desire of greed on the part of the informer), because of the fact that 
the customs officials are not under any bonds, and therefore have no 
responsibility. The fines imi^osed are excessive and consist of double 
the amount of duty, and in many cases a confiscation of the goods 
besides. 

Duties are assessed sometimes by gross weight, while at other times 
duties are paid according to weight declared in manifests. For in- 
stance, one of our New York commission houses, in August, shipped a 
large consignment of miscellaneous merchandise. Among others was 
II barrels of glassware, the actual weight of which was 1,411 pounds, 
or 68'^ kilos. In copying the manifest the clerk wrote 1,411 kilos, and 
this was declared. When the goods arrived the customs authorities 
demanded duty on the 1,411 kilos, notwithstanding that it was palpa- 
bly a clerical error and that the package itself weighed only 682 kilos. 
There was no use to appeal, and the merchant was compelled to pay the 
dilierence, which amounted to $127.05. if the case had been different 
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and the barrels weigbeii l,4ll kilos, wliile the manifest called forotity I 

6H2 kiloH, the duty would have beeii asaeiised acconliug to ttie weight ] 

of tUti barrels, without regard to tbe luauifeut, and tbe iiiercbajit would J 
bave had to pay a fine of double the auioaot of duty ia^'oivud. 

ASSESSMENTS BY "WEIGHT. 

The assesBment of duty by gi-o&B weight is a source of gro^t tinfair- I 
ness, because mauy goods wliicb lihould ]niy duty by the measure are 
cotupelled, by resisou of the nianuer of packiug. to pay a greater duty I 
thaD is just or reasonable. The fact that the Vene»ui>1a autborttiesdo 
not allow aoy time for the eorrectiou of errors in iovoioes is another 
source of complaint. In almost all other conntries three days' grace is 
allowed for this purpose, but. as before stated, the absence of such grace 
cost a commission house in New Torlt $127.05. They also ignore the 
notiflcation by the shipper of an error, and assess duty according to the 
rules laid down, as, for instance, in the case before i^furred to. Another 
troublesome feature is the constant conSiction by ttu customs authori- 
ties iu the construction of the law, which, however, must be complied 
with iu the most minute particular. The tariff is divided into tiiue 
classes, and the exporter muwt classify his goods in his invoice. This is 
a very difficult thing to do, becauee the name of the goods purchased J 
in the United States may not be, and often ia not, the local name of the I 
goods iu South America. This is especially true of print goods, ete. I 
Prints are specified as first class, whUe other goods known iu this I 
market as prints may be, and are, classified in South American markets I 
nnder auother heading. Thus, upon the examination of the goods as I 
provided by law the customhouse oflQeial Suds what he pleases to call a I 
violation, and, notwithstanding the honest etibrt of the exporter to I 
classify correctly, he is subjected to a penalty. I 

A GEEAl' CAUSE OF COMPLAINT. I 

Section 108 of the tariff law provides that if " there is a contradic< I 
tiou in the tariff, the higher duty should be imposed upon the article iu I 
question." This is often a source of trouble. For example, a inerchaDt 1 
will order a consignment of goods and ask for a sample of another artJ- I 
cle, which may be shipped in the ttame package. The siimple may be4 
rated at a higher duty than the other articles, but notwithstandinefl 
that it is only one piece, all the other goods in the shipment mnst pay ■ 
the rate of duty assessed on that sample. Under this ruling shipmeuts I 
of small goods must be packed iu a great many packages, enhauoiug I 
the cost to the manufacturer or shipper. I 

The regulations regarding declarations are very severe. The tarifi I 
classifies lamps according to their composition, gold, silver, braae, or J 
whatever it may be, and also provides for "lamps, not s|iecified."fl 
This latter clause nas construed by a merchant in this city to cover! 
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a miscellaneona Hliipmeut of lumps " without spccifiRatiini," and fad 
bbippud aucordiugly. Tlie cousequeuce was » tiuu, iKsuaiiuB tliu whli1« 
of the tariff "uot Hpecitied" were omitted from tfae invoice, TUis is a 
practical illiistratioa of tlie tech uicali ties of tho customs regulation of 
Vcuezuela and the difBciiltjexpeiitLced underthem. Auother seriouB 
and expensive fault is found in the irou-clad rules goveruiug the close 
of busiueas bouts iu the custom-houses. The hour for cinsiug liaviu^ 
arrived, business is suspeuded for the duy, and the merchant, eteam- 
Bhip, or sailing vessel must postpone or delay its business until the 
officials are once more ready to proceed. This is often the source of 
trouble and expense, especially to the steamship liuea. Merchants 
would also welcome the establishment of the boudud wai-ebouse system, 
the absence of which ia now saverely telU 

CfOODa SHIPPED " IN TEANSIT," 

A matter which is attracting the attention of the merchants of the 
United States of (Colombia, as well as the exporters of this country and 
of Venezuela, is the handling of goods shipped to Colombia via Veu- 
ezuela. Goods intended for certain parts of Oolombia are Hhipped iUj 
this way to evade the enormous expense of transportation over tho 
mountains, and the merchant so shipping must uot only conform to thd' 
Colombian tariff but also to that of Venezuela. As these tariffs do not) 
usually agree tho shipper is almost sure to get into trouble. The g:ooda 
must be declared " in transit ; " if this is omitted the Venezuela author- 
ities mark them for home consumption and collect duty accordingly^, 
with the imposition of a fine if everything does uot accord with their^ 
tariff or classification. 

The following recent experience of one of the most prominent and 
experienced commission bouses iu this country will demonstrate thQ' 
difQeulty met with under this regulation. They had a consignment to 
a merchant in Colombia to be shipped via Maracaibo, in Venezuela. 
Through some mistake the goods were not declared iu the manifest aa, 
"in transit," consequently they were compelled to pay duty at Mara^. 
caibo. The consignee in Colombia declined to pay duty at two porta 
on the same goods, and left them at Maracaibo for the account of the 
American commission merchant, who subsequently arranged to disposs 
of them, as no agreement or settlement could be efieoted with the oas' 
tom-honse to obviate the difficulty. 

The con.stitution of Venezuela allows no export duty, but this is ove^ 
come by what is known as a transit duty, which is levied according b> 
the gross weight of the goods without regard to value or quality. 

DISORIMIKATIONS. 

Afl stated iu the beginning of this report, the tariff does uot dis- 
crimiuate, except in two instances. The one which affecta the United 
titiVtes is the diBciimiuatiou in favor of Spanish and Bordeaux wines. 
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Thft tariti )*rovide8 tliat SpauiHli and Buidfniiit olai-ets, iu any |>ack-J 
age wii^ttivur, pays 2(i ceuitt of a boliva, while wine Troui nthnr couii-J 
tries pays 75 ceuta of h boHva, iiiilesn It be iu hotisln'ads, barn-Is, orl 
uasks, wheu the duty is ?5 otmta. As only tUa cheapest wines 
shipped iu barrels ur casks, and as the Spanish and Burdeaax v 
are admitted at the same dnty in any paukiige, the discrirniuatioii in 
their favor amounts t-o aboat JO ceuts a kilo. Under this discrimiua- 
tiou an Araerieau exporter who undertook to ship California claret, waa 
unable to find a market for Uia goodK. 

The other discriminatiou is against goods imported rroni the West J 
ladies, wliich pay 30 [ler cent, additional daty. 

THE TARIFF BEQULATIONS OF MEXICO. 

Mexico la aa exacting in its administration of customs law as Yene^l 
zuela. Many of the foregoing corojilaiuts apply witli eipml force tO'S 
Hesico. A merchant consigninga aljipment of merchandise to MexicO'l 
mast be so specific that it is almost an iiupossibdity to get the cuuaula?! 
invoice absolutely correct The invoice is eomplicated and [be fines ex-T 
cessive. I have been unable to obtain any fncts ibuut the mlmiuistra^fl 
tiouof the Venezuelaiulaw that do not apply with equal force to Mexico.! 
Duties are levied by net weight, meaanre, and legal weight, which s 
uifies liquid weight. An aiMitioual dntyuf lliA percent. is levied uponl 
liquors, and one of 2^ per cent, on other articles for the support of the ' 
hospitals and other public institutions. An evidence of the severity of ' 
the fines is found in the ease of a shipment of several packages of mer- 
cbandiae to Vera Cruz. All but one package of this lot passed through 
as correct, although the weights appeared on the iuvoice in American 
pounds. The one package, however, was held because the weight was j 
not enumerated iu kilos, or Spanish weight, and the merchant wai 
fined $150 penalty. This case seems also to demoustratti the iucapa< 
bility of the customs ofKcials. 

THE CONDITIONS IN OHILI. 

Chili requires no consular invoices, and so far as the administratioi^ 
of their tariff laws and regulations is concerned is evidenily fairly satiB-| 
factory. Duties are paid in paper 3&d. per dollar as a parity of Cbiliaitr 
money beiug taken as an arbitrary basis. This presents a fluctuating 
duty, which is burdensome and unreliable. When exchange declines 
the duties are burdened with a premium to adjust them to the 38d. basis. 
For example, if exchange goes to 25^. goods taxed at 40 per cent, are 
assessed the difference in exchange and pay about CO per cent, ThiaJ 
is unfair and discouraging to the merchant, and ia the principal cause 
of complaint. 

OBJECTIONABLE BTTLEB IN PEBU. 

Peru is constantly changing its tariff and customs regulatioup, ( 
thereby rendering it difficult to comply with the roquiremeuts, altboug] 
Uio adfliiuistration of the law ia fair and equitable. 
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One very objectionable feature in Pern is tlie scare of heavy fees 
vhioli mast be paid for the certification of invoices. An invoice of 
$10,000 must pay $25 for a certification, and an invoice for $110 pays 
$4, Of, in otlier words, about 4 per cent, of its value. Thus a heavy tax 
is imposed upon the merchant in addition to the inconvenience to 
which Le is put. The regalatioa providing for the imposition of the 
higher duty in case of any question is also enforced in Pern. Under 
this provision a shipment of cheap glass-lamp founts was ordered from 
New Toi'k. As glass paid a lower duty tlian brass, the manufacturer 
was directed to remove the brass collars which are attached and ship 
them separately. Through some oversight this order was misunder- 
stood and the lamps were shipped with the collars attached. The cus- 
tom aathoritics of Peru at once levied duty upon the entii-e shipment 
at the rate specified for brass, as though the goods were composed of 
that metal, and the manufacturer was compelled to lose $14 on the 
Mhipment. 

Another imirortant feature in their regulations is the compulsory dec- 
laration of Ihe weight, in kilos, of goods, such as lumber, staves, etc., 
which, however, do not pay dutj' according to such declaration of weight, 
hat according to cubic measure. It is extremely difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, todeclare the correct weight on such goods, because of the variatiou in 
size, while such declaration is rendered hazardous because of the double- 
duty fine which is likely to be imposed for false weights, particularly 
as there is no allowauce for shrinkage or decrease. With these few but 
important disadvantages removed, merchants would find no fault with 
Peru. 

THE TAEIFF OF COLOMBIA. 

The tariff of the United States of Colombia is divided into fifteen 
classes, and an exporter is required to classil'y the goods in hie invoice. 
Conditions are such, because of the different terms applied to goods, 
that it is almost an impossibility for the ordinary merchant or manu- 
facturer to do this, unless he has had a practical business experience in 
Colombia. While some of the embarrassments to shippers in other 
South and Central American countries are experienced in Colombia, 
there is a better opportunity for the merchant to secure justice. There 
is a tribunal which sits as a court of appeals on customs matters where 
the aggrieved merchant can go with the knowledge that the decisions 
are as a rule just and eqaitable. The merchants of the several other 
South and Central American countries are beginning to realize the im- 
portance of this body. 

This, I believe, covers all the independent governments of Central 
and South America. Id most of their tariff laws and regulations are 
modern institutions. Many, or most of them, were formerly free-trade 
countries, and wheu their tariff laws were enacted the idea uppermost 
in their minds was to prevent smuggling. The merchant at home and 
the foreigner were presumed to be in league to circumvent Ihe goveru- 
152a 22 
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neut, aDtl bo IAwb were drawn aud regalations adopted which have 
become obstnictive and burdensome to the honest merchant. In many 
instances these laws have been drafted by men from the interior of the 
coantry, who know little or nothing of the practical requirements of 
foreign commerce, and whose great aim was to procure as mach revenue 
as possible and prevent fraud. ISo doubt exists that mnch precantlon 
is necessary, because of the well-known efforts on the part of their native 
merchants and of foreigners to evade the laws. The unanimouB senti- 
ment of all men who do basiness with these coantries, the most of whom 
are natives of Central or Sontb America, is that a aniform system oi 
customs regalations in the several governments is the only etBcie&l 
remedy for the evils that now exist. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. F. McConhei.1.. 

William E. Curtis, 

^aiial Agent, State I>epartment, Waahington, D. 0. 
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Appendix A. 

POHQED TEADE-MAEKS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

tMonis S. Wlee, edllor of the Tnide-muk Record, tu Son- Tprk lorlepoDdont,] 



It will be the purpose of this 
highest importuDce to Ameiicau manafactarers whose 
American markiits. 

On the eye of the holding of a friendly congresB, wherein representatives of the 
Sonth Amerioan countries will meet our own representatives for the diaousnion of 
qaestions affeutiug the industrial and economic relations which exist between the 
United States aud the nations of the sonthem portion of oar continent, the facts 
herein biiefij" proeeuted may prove of some valne In securing the correction of com 
meicial abases, vhieh seem to prevail in many of the Sonth AnieiicaQ countries 
and as tbeae abuses not alone vitaily afiect the volume of our commercial relations 
with those localities, bat directly injare our American maaafacturecs, it ahoald 
quiie but alight persuoBion to Invite the serious attention of the Anteiioan pnblio to 
the qaeatioua hereinafter discussed. 



The trade-marlt is the flag of tlie maoufactnrer. 

£ven as the ensign of a nation symbolizes all that is good, great, powerful, and 
ennobling in the people to which it belong, eo the trade-mark is the commeroia] sign- 
inanuul, the autographic guaranty of the origin, and thns indirectly of the qaality 
and value of the article to which it is attached ; and it is generally true that ii 
ratio 01 proportion of a desceodiug scale of learning and intelligence of the eousni 
or nsers of the article bearing the trade-mark la found an ascending or rising seals 
of importance in the ofBce which such mark ot symbol is required to perform. The 
application of this proposition to the ordinary parchasers of American goods in South 
American markets is self-evident in its very statement. 

It wUI also be conceded that in every market in the civilised world the qaeation of 
price or cost enters very largely into the matter of cousamption, most eapeciolly in 
&11 markets wherein competition is found. 

It may also be pertinently stated that it has heen long urged by a large namber of 
American political economists that many internal caases exist in this country to pre- 
Tent onr obtaining that large share of the South American trade, which by natural 
tight ehonld come to us. We will in thia article avoid the Scylla and Charybdis of 
Free Trade and Protection, and prove that the reason of our lack of South American 
patronage must toalarge extent be due to esternaL causes. In other words, the fault 
la not that of the American munnfacturer, but is owing to the nufair, anscrupnlons, 
and dishonest competition suffered by our manufaclnrers in the markets of Sonth 

THE TBADX-MABK flRATS Ut GBJUIANY. 

It ia somewhat of a harsh arraignment to make, bnt the evidence at hand seems to 
Justify the assertion that the great trade-mark pirate who commita the most iojuriuiiB 
depredations npon odt commerce in South America, is our good friend the German. 
Anatria and Belginm help him along, and even the honest John Bull will occasionally 
Bend out a privateer ; but the damning tact seems to be proven beyond peradveutur* 
that the Gurinan is the most skillful adept In the great modern art of imitating trade- 
marks. Not only in southern climes has he plied his oraft, but be has so often stabbed 
John Bull in the very home of the latter that John paswd his oelebrated Merchandia* 
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UarkB act, as we vt-ril; betluve, tar the more especial benefit of Us TenMnie ally,! 
vbose methoda were tarrrom being tonic !□ any known comiaerclal sense of (he wonl.1 

In Pebmarj-, lt^87, two doputationa from Sht'ffleld, England, waited on the Board 
of Trade at London, and demauded stringent protective legislation against the frands 
tlie SbufBeld cullers bad been compelled toanSerfor a long time. Tbey dt-olare tbat 
Solingen roods were being imported into England from Guriaany marked "Bl«el" 
and "oast-steel," which were run metal, or iu other words a " steal," but not true 

It was proven tbat Oermaa manufaclnrers bod had the boldneaa of making " Bogers 
oatlerj," Sheffield mark, for the Anieriuan, South American, and EaaC Indian trade. 
The celebrated Eugliah " Cubtls" and " Mnrvey" van being counterfeited nnder Uio-J 
close marks of '> Cnrtia and Harrey," 

The London TimeB in August, 1887, called attention to these foots and showed hoirV 
many lines of English trade suffered fruni this unfair Oenuan oompetitioi 

Having illustrated thepeno/iant of the Geriuau to cruise in forbidden waters oLose 
at home, we will submit the official evidence furuisbed bj some of our consols sta- 
tioned at Sonth ArneriuaQ points, nliich goea far to sustain the brood charge herein- 
before made. 
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IN SALVADOR. 






In the report made in 1887, to onr Daportment of Slate, Consul de Prere, at San I 
Salvador, states substantially as follows; 

"Products uf Aiaerioan t^iil, skill, and industry are supplanted in Salvador, and ft 
is Bupposeil everywhere in Central America, by base imitations. Iron tnaahelei & 
anbatltuted for those of steel as mauufaotored in New York and Conneoticnt. Thai^ 
trade-marks of Anierioun artisans are stamped or imprinted on the worthless Qeruiaib 
implements, and at least 50,000 maehelea are annually sold in San Salvador ulone, aq 
the average price of $3.50 apiece. 

"American sheetinga, mnalins, and calicoes are driven ont of the Central Ameiicaa 
markets by goods bearing the brands and trade- marks of Ihe best Am 
These worthless German goods are made of East India and Egyptian cheap, short 
staple cotton, and are utterly valueleaa. Perbapa the poorest beverage I ever iiu- 
bibed waa German claret, sold here and bearing the trade-mark of the beat wine- 
grower of California. Beautiful bottlea bearing on their exti^riors pretty labela of 
the great beer distilleries of St. Louis, Philadelphia, and Milwaukee are fiill of foul 
decoctions brewed in Germany. Perbapa the dendlieat of all these boveragea is the 
'Keatocky whisky,' so labeled, but djstilledin Germany, I have seen Colta and 
Bemington repeaters sold here tbat were never iu the United States. I waa told tbat 
these were prodnots of that forgotten 'Birmingham,' of England, but these illiterate, 
nntroubled natives demand the cheapeut goods. Cast-iron sewing- machines, azea, ■ 
and beverages are supplied by Germany," 

This evidence, tinged, though it is by a slight vein of what a celebrated Amerioaoi; 
humorist would term "sarcasm," is nevertbelesss straight to the point. 

It waa conflrmid to ma personally by a giiulleraan whom I met in London lost " 
summer, aud nbo has charge of the aRairs of a large English company in Central 
America. He was an Euglishmau, and bewailed the fact that the Germans, 1 
their cheap imitation goods, were driving good, honest, British goods ont of the Cen- 
tral American market. Asa patriotic American I mentally exclaimed at the ti 
" A plague on both yonr houses." 

To show the dominant spirit of Germany in the matter of trade-marks, the Kotion 

of the Chamber of Commerce of Boueu and fit. Quentin lodged with the Frcnoh. 
minister of commerce issiguifica&t. 
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The chamber protested agaiost tbe notioD of the Interna tional Trade-mark Coa- 
ference held at Rome, io April, ISW, oa the gronad that t Its preponderating inflaeDce- 
of Germno; had secured the adoption of a paragraph providing that " the intention 
shall HOC be considered frandalent when it shall be proved that the name dtBxed on 
imported products ia placed there wilh the consent of the manafaoturer ooncerned."- 
The chamber contended that this clanae wonld enable a German firm having in 
France a more or less Qctitions partner to introduce German goods into the French 
market under a French mark and as of French production. 

So England is not aluae in her complaints against theae practices. 

TRADB-nUKK FORQElUeS l.V BRAZIL. 

In a recent report made to onr State Department by our consul, L. Q. Benmagton, at 
Sio Qranda do Sal, Brazil, a long chapter is devoted to an examination of the practice 
becoming quite prevalent la Brazil aod elsenbere in South America of falsifying the 
trade- marks of certaiu well-known and popular articles of foreign manufacture. 

Our consul says : 

"The trade-mark Indian head of a certain browu ootton is exteosivelj imitated. 
I am informed by a thoroughly reliable English merchant of this city that a certain 
dealer in Pelotaa has a stencil plate made the exact imitation of the genuiaa Indian 
bead, with which be pnts the mark of any grade of brown cotton he sees proper, or 
that suits the purpose of bis trade, no difference where the outtou was manufactured. 
~~]iB is not only done in Pelotaa, but eleewhers in the province. 

" When I was In Porto Alegre I came upon a ewall article of American manufacture, 
which is widely and favoralily known, not only in the United States, but in foreign 
markets, especially here, called Mason's ahoo-blaokiDg. This article is so closely im- 
itated by the label ou the lid of the box as to amount to a complete deception, unless 
a buyer was very well acquainted with the genuine article." 

Ou the sale of American manufactures, the consul contlnaes as follows: 

"The chief of An.etican goods sold in Porto Alegre are kerosene oil, flour, Colliu'a 
axes, and eome stoves for cooking purposes. It is provided by law that each city 
may levy a tax equal to (350 on each commercial traveler who sells goods by sample. 
This is not only an unwise and obstructive policy for these people to follow, but re- 
sults ui a complete evasion of the law by the salesman sending his samples from city 
to city, addressed to some merchant, who takes charge of them, has them opened in 
his place of business, and for the time the coinnii:rcial traveler is supposed to be in 
employ of the merchant as a olerk. English, German, and Portuguese houses do 
the buBiuess very largely of the province, and, of course, pnsh the goods made iu 
their respective countries to the very beet of their ability." 

CONCLUSION. 

Enough has been shown in the foregoing brief r&um^of this most important sub- 
ject to warrant at least the following suggestions, namely : 

Firat. The matter of the protection of the marks of commerce against piracy can 
not be t«o strongly brought to the attention of the coming Congress. 

Secoiirf. The subject herein treated deserves the fullest investigation, and our State 
Department should instruct every American consnl stationed in Son th America to 
investigate carefully the alleged counterfeiting of American marks and report thereon. 
These statistics will be found valnabte. 

Third. If these official reports shall establish the fact that manufacturers of Ger- 
many or of other countries are engaged in a systematic and wholesale imitation of 
American trade-marks iu such foreign countries, our Government should certainly 

it promptly for the ptoteotiou of our American mannfactnrers, by requesting all 

reign governments, either where (ha false goods are made, or where they are offered 
for sale, to suppress each illicit traffic. 
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The EngUiI) Bi«cbsiidlM mnka act, irhidi labeliig boneBtly enforced by the 
English OoTeniiDuit, has slmoat oompletel; Boppreased snah pliaolea in Oieftt Biil> 
•in ; and what the latter oonntcy oan do for the canw of oommeicial houeaty, othm 
conntrlM^jui do and ought to do. 

• The mttjeot is one of paramonnt importaoDe to nesclj every oomniBroial interest in 
onr ooantrf , and with the riew of directing attention thereto, this oommnnicRtioil 
has been prepared, and it will well serre its pnrpose if it tends to aiODse onr American 
manafiftotnieis from their apparent torpor and seeming indifference to their own best 
inteiesla. 
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